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E were in the midst of a mild argument, the subject of which 

had been started by Norie. Presently I noticed Tripshore, 

who was stumping the port side of the deck as regularly as a sentinel 

in front of his box, suddenly stop, and peer at the sea over the 

weather bow, sheltering his eyes with his hand from the moonlight. 

After a bit he went aft, and spoke to the fellow at the wheel, and 
then he returned and stood, sheltering his eyes and staring. 

‘I fancy Tripshore has sighted something worth looking at, to 
judge by the attention he is giving it,’ said I, unwilling to be the 
first to address the man. 

Sir Mordaunt broke off in what he was saying, and called out, 
* What do you see, Mr. Tripshore ?’ 

‘Why, sir, what looks to me uncommonly like a ship’s boat 
adrift,’ he answered, pointing in the direction into which he had been 
staring. 

We left our chairs and went to the side, where we stood peering 
and peering. 

‘I see it, uncle!’ exclaimed Miss Tuke. ‘ Look at the big star 
there, like a lantern over the sea; the object is exactly under it.’ 

‘In the very wake of its light,’ said I, and I went for the night- 
glass. 

* Isn’t it a boat, sir?’ asked Tripshore. 

‘ Certainly,’ I answered, after a prolonged squint; ‘ but I don’t see 
anybody in her.’ 

The glass passed from hand to hand, and all were agreed that it 
was a boat that had gone adrift, unnoticed, whilst towing astern of a 
ship. 

*Can’t we edge down to her, somehow, Tripshore?’ said Sir 
Mordaunt. ‘I should like to have a close look at her.’ 

‘I’m afeard there’s not much edging to be done, sir,’ responded 
Tripshore, grinning, and casting his eyes round the sea. The breath- 
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lessness of the calm that had fallen could be seen in the water under 
the moon, where the magnificent flashing silver reflection was as 
motionless as a surface of illuminated looking-glass. And yet, 
wonderful to relate, on looking over the side, I saw that the schooner 
was still obeying the impulse of some very phantom of a draught of 
air overhead, for there were bubbles crawling by, and ripples as fine 
as the wires of a pianoforte breaking from her stem, and resembling 
silver threads upon the dark water as they came aft within the sphere 
of the moon’s reflection. 

‘You might shove her up a little, do you know, Mr. Tripshore,’ 
said I. ‘She ought to bear it. Here we are, moving without wind, 
which proves that the “ Lady Maud ” is bound to go, no matter how 
you head her.’ 

He immediately told the man who was steering to starboard the 
helm. That the vessel was moving was shown by her creeping round 
so as to bring the moon on the port bow. 

‘ Why, Sir Mordaunt,’ I exclaimed, ‘ you’ve got a wonderful ship 
here! Of course there is a current of air aloft, but would any man 
believe that a yacht of this tonnage will answer her helm on such a 
sea as this ?’ 

‘The helmsman steered, the ship moved on, 
Yet never a breeze up blew.’ 


chanted Miss Tuke, melodiously, at my elbow. 

‘Don’t go on with those rhymes, or you'll come to dead men, 
Ada,’ said the baronet. 

‘It beats cock-fighting,’ exclaimed Tripshore, looking up at the 
canvas, that hung without a stir. ‘I thought the draught. was ahead 
just now—but favouring it must be, if it’s anywheres about at all. 
Yet there’s no use worriting the men by boxhauling them yards 
about, sir,’ said he, looking at me. ‘ If our anchor was over, I should 
reckon some big fish had got hold of it, and was showing us the way 
down Channel.’ 

‘ Quarter-deck, there!’ bawled the man on the look-out in the 
bows. ‘There’s a boat away out yonder ahead of us!’ 

‘ What are ye hollerin’ about?’ growled Tripshore. ‘ We’ve been 
watching of it this half-hour. Why didn’t you report it before?’ 

‘’Cos I didn’t see it,’ answered the man. 

‘Yachtsmen are like new-born puppies when they get upon the 
sea—blind for several days,’ rumbled Tripshore in his gizzard, look- 
ing at me. 

A quarter of an hour passed, by which time the boat was about a 
third of a mile distant. But the yacht had now come to a dead 
stand. I threw the end of my cigar overboard, and watched it, but 
it did not shift its position by a hair’s breadth. A wonderful calm, 
truly! Often afterwards I recalled that picture—the sea like ebony 
in the east, but gloriously radiant in the south ; nothing in sight but 
the little boat and the smack on the starboard beam, looking like a 
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fold of grey mist upon the dark water; the sky black as ink on the 
skirts of the haze which floated around the small, brilliant, yellow 
moon, and all up aloft as silent as the grave. 

‘ Heaven have mercy! what’s that?’ Pooh! only the cold snout 
of one of Sir Mordaunt’s great dogs upon the palm of my hand. 

‘Why, Walton, man, what a shout! Do you know you have 
made me drop my cigar?’ exclaimed Sir Mordaunt ; and he stooped 
and groped about the deck. 

‘I beg to apologise,’ said I. ‘I was a million miles high among 
the stars, and to be brought back to earth by that rascal’s nose was 
really too great a trial ;’ and I shook my fist at the splendid brute, 
who contemplated me with a languishing eye, and half a fathom of 
tongue hanging out of his jaws, as if he were trying to bolt the 
ensign. Miss Tuke was shaking with laughter. I believe she had. 
shoved the dog’s head against my hand. 

‘That boat bothers me,’ said Sir Mordaunt, looking at it through 
the night-glass. ‘ Now that we have neared her, she seems more like 
a wherry than a ship’s boat.’ 

‘I wonder Johnny Fisherman hasn’t sighted her,’ said I. ‘ But 
be she what she will, it must take us all night to come up with her, 
if there’s to be no more wind than what we have now. So, Sir 
Mordaunt, if you like to order me away in one of your boats, I shall 
be happy to overhaul the little derelict, and give you a report upon 
her.’ 

‘A good idea, Walton; but why should you have the trouble of 
going? Tripshore there ; 

‘No, no; I'll go.’ 

On this the necessary orders were given, the watch came aft, and 
presently I was in the stern-sheets of one of our smaller boats, rowed 
by a couple of men, and heading for the source of our puzzlement. 

‘Do you see the phosphorus now, Miss Tuke?’ I shouted, as we 
shoved off, calling to her as she stood, with her uncle and Norie, 
watching us from the yacht’s side. Every dip of the oars flashed the 
water up in fire, and whole clouds of the green radiance revolved in 
the wake of the boat. I looked at the yacht when some distance 
from her, and heartily wished Miss Tuke had been with me, to see 
the beautiful moonlight picture. The vessel was more like a 
phantom than a real thing; her sails pale and visionary, the water 
under her as black as ebony, and reflecting like wan and fainting stars 
the points of tremulous brilliance kindled in her mirror-like sides by 
the exceedingly clear and powerful moonbeams. 

It took us about ten minutes to reach the boat, but it was not 
until we were quite close that I could see that no ship had ever 
owned her. She was indeed a pleasure boat, painted a light blue ; 
the head of her mast, that had been unstepped, projected over the 
bow, and the clew of her Jug trailed in the water over her side. The 


7 threw their oars in 5, we glided alongside and grasped the gun- 
wale, 
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‘ Just as might ha’ been sworn!’ said one of my fellows. ‘ Here’s 
a dead man in her.’ 

I stood up and looked into the boat. The first object my eye 
rested upon was the figure of a man lying at full length upon his 
breast, with his face hidden in his arms. The mast was along the 
thwarts, but a portion of the sail was in the bottom of the boat, and 
the man lay upon the canvas. There were a couple of oars, with 
their blades projecting over the stern, and I immediately noticed a 
bundle of man’s clothes—trousers, coat, waistcoat, shirt, hat, and 
boots, a complete rig-out—in the stern-sheets. I jumped into the 
boat, followed by one of the men. 

‘Is he dead, think you, sir?’ 

‘Help me to turn him over—gently.’ 

As we raised him he moaned, then gave a deep grunt, and 
immediately afterwards uttered a loud, prolonged shriek, and sprang 
to his feet with such frantic energy that the boat was all but capsized 
by him, and I had to grasp his collar to save him from falling over- 
board. 

‘Where am I?’ he shouted, staring about him in the wildest 
manner, and then peering into my face, ‘Oh, my good God!’ he 
groaned, ‘ my brother’s drowned, and I’ve been drifting about in this 
boat since seven o’clock this morning, if to-day’s Thursday ;’ and 
catching sight of the clothes in the stern of the boat, he burst into 
tears, and wept and sobbed most grievously. 

‘ Here,’ said I to the yachtsmen, ‘ hitch the end of this painter to 
your aftermost thwart, and tow us to the schooner. Bear a hand, 
men, as I’m afraid this poor fellow is starving.’ 

Saying which, I put my hand upon the young man’s shoulder, 
and in a manner obliged him to sit down. So far as I could read 
his face by the moonlight, he looked about five or six and twenty 
years old. He was dressed in a light tweed suit, and a small 
telescope was slung at his back. He was as white as a corpse, 
and shivered and shuddered incessantly, even to the extent of 
his teeth chattering; quite dazed, too, and staring now at me, and 
then at the boat ahead, and then up at the moon, and around 
the sea, with an air of stupefaction that was like madness, 
until his eyes fell upon the clothes in the stern-sheets, where- 
upon he would moan as though suffering an agony of pain, 
and twist and turn about in such a fashion that I was obliged 
to keep my hand ready to collar him, lest he should writhe 
himself overboard. I asked him one or two questions; but beyond 
learning that his boat had been blown out to sea from Weymouth, 
and that his brother, who had been his companion, was drowned, I 
could get no information from him, He was as muddy and confused 
as a man in liquor, and could only stare and groan and topple about 
in his misery. 

As we approached the yacht, Sir Mordaunt called to know what I 
had found. I would not answer, for fear that Lady Brookes, whose 
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cabin port-hole was sure to be open, should hear me and be alarmed. 
However, when we were close enough for the people aboard the 
schooner to see two figures in each boat, a dead hush fell upon them 
—no more questions were asked. 

We got the boats alongside. ‘Catch hold of that rope,’ said I to 
the poor fellow; but he was too weak to gain the deck unassisted. 
Sir Mordaunt’s good heart stood in no need of explanations ; he took 
one arm and Norie the other, and between them they carried him to 
a chair, and forthwith administered a bumper of cold brandy grog. 
The spirit acted like magic, and the poor creature drew himself erect, 
and looked earnestly and intelligently about him. 

‘Our friend,’ said I, ‘ will be all the better for something to eat. 
He has been drifting about the Channel in his open boat all day.’ 

Instantly Miss Tuke ran below, and returned with a plate of cold 
meat and bread, which she placed on the skylight before the young 
man. He seemed mightily embarrassed by the kindness shown him, 
and utterly miserable, too; for though he ate with avidity, he would 
pause every minute to sigh deeply, and once I saw the bright tears 
drop off his cheeks on to his plate. 

We drew away whilst he ate, and stood looking at his boat and 
talking in whispers about him. The clothes in the stern had a dread- 
fully significant appearance, knowing, as we did, that they belonged 
toa drowned man. After a little I went back to the young fellow, 
and asked him if he would have some more meat. He said no; and 
then, grasping my hand, thanked me in the most moving manner for 
saving his life. 

‘You feel pretty well again, I hope ?’ said Norie. 

* Much better, I thank you, sir.’ And looking away over the sea, 
he exclaimed, with a gush of grief, ‘ I have left my wife at Weymouth, 
and the long absence will have broken her heart. And oh, my poor 
brother! my poor brother ! ’ 

I saw Miss Tuke clasp her hands, and I own I was much affected. 

* How came you into this wretched plight ?’ said I. 

‘ Oh, sir,’ he answered, ‘I can tell it you all in a few words. Iam 
clerk in a London bank, and my brother was in the Weymouth post- 
office. I had got a fortnight’s holiday, and brought my wife to 
Weymouth for a change of air. My brother owned the boat you 
found me in, and last night we arranged to have a sail before break- 
fast this morning. We started, and sailed a long distance out, and 
then my brother said before we returned he would bathe. He un- 
dressed and jumped into the sea, and was swimming very well, when 
all at once he cried out, his arms stood up out of the water, and he dis- 
appeared. I tried to row the boat round to where he had sunk, but 
she was too heavy and’ the wind too strong, and, besides, he never 
rose again,’ said he, looking at us with his white face, and stretching 
out his quivering hands in a manner strange indeed to see. 

‘Here, take this, my man,’ said Sir Mordaunt, pouring out 
another nip of brandy. 
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The poor fellow swallowed the dose and then continued : 

‘I know nothing of the management of boats, and I was made 
foolish by the dreadful suddenness of my brother’s death. The Bill 
of Portland was in sight, and I put the oars out and rowed in that 
direction ; but besides being a bad rower, I found the oars too heavy, 
the wind was sideways and against me, and I felt ill and weak with 
sorrow and fear. I had soon to give up, but I thought of my wife, 
which made me resolve to set the sail and try to reach the shore by 
sailing. I hoisted it up, but found, owing to my ignorance of 
steering, that, on adjusting the sail so as to catch the wind properly, 
I was leaving the land instead of approaching it. I looked about for 
help, but there was only one vessel in sight, a long way off; yet I 
thought I might be able to overtake her, or at least get near enough 
to make them see that I was in distress. So I turned the rudder, 
and, the wind being strong and behind me, the boat ran very fast along, 
but not fast enough to reach the vessel, which gradually faded out of 
sight. I saw more vessels, but-all of them a long way off, and not 
knowing where I should be blown to, I took the mast down, hoping 
that by remaining stationary I should be noticed by some passing 
ship. But though the sail was down, I knew that I was being blown 
further and further from the land; and what with that, and the 
thought of my drowned brother and of my wife waiting for me, I 
wonder I did not fall crazy,’ said he, looking strangely. Then, after 
a pause, he exclaimed suddenly, ‘ Pray what time is it?’ 

I told him. 

‘How am I to get home?’ he cried, starting up and flinging a look 
round the sea. ‘Is Weymouth far off?’ 

‘Now, don’t worry yourself,’ said I. ‘We'll put you in the way 
of getting home.’ 

Sir Mordaunt looked at me as if he would ask how that was to 
be done. 

‘ You see, my friend,’ I continued, ‘that we are in a dead calm; 
and without wind, you know, a sailing vessel is helpless,’ 

* Yes, sir, I know that,’ he answered, sadly. ‘ But I’m thinking of 
the fear and grief my long absence will cause my wife.’ 

Miss Tuke sidled up to me and whispered faintly, ‘ Oh, Mr. Walton, 
do advise Uncle Mordaunt how to land him, His distress is quite 
heartrending.’ 

‘Mr. Tripshore,’ said I to the mate, who stood looking at us from 
the other side of the skylight, ‘have you made Portland High Light 


* No, sir, and I don’t reckon we shall make it. We’ve too much 
ffing.’ 
hs ow far distant is that light visible ?’ 

‘ Why, in clear weather, about twenty mile, sir.’ 

‘Now you see how the case stands,’ said I, addressing the young 
man, who had been eagerly listening. ‘I should say that Weymouth 
is a good full thirty miles distant from this point, and so we can’t 
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possibly land you by a boat.’ But yonder,’ said I, pointing to the 
smack that lay becalmed about a mile and a half abreast of us, ‘is a 
vessel that will set you ashore near to Weymouth, I dare say. 
That’s all that can be done, I think, Sir Mordaunt’?’ 

‘ Ay, to be sure,’ answered the baronet, briskly, as though relieved 
of a perplexing consideration; ‘and if they won't land you for 
charity, they'll do it for money, I have no doubt.’ 

‘Oh, I'll pay them with pleasure, sir,’ replied the’ young fellow, 
plunging his hands into his pockets, just as a man would who is not 
quite sure of finding what he seeks. 

Sir Mordaunt waved his hand with a benevolent gesture, and then 
crossed over to Tripshore and gave him some directions in a low 
voice. 

The mate went to the side where the yacht’s boat lay, and called 
to the two men who remained in her, ‘One of you cast that boat’s 
painter adrift, and chuck the end upto me.’ Here he ducked as the 
rope came aboard, caught it, and took a turn with it. Then thrust- 
ing his head over the bulwark, he mumbled out some instructions. 
The little boat shoved off, and I saw her shoot out of the shadow our 
vessel threw upon the water and head for the smack, the thole-pins 
creaking as the oars were’ brandished, and a tiny wake behind her, 
like a string of glow-worms. 

‘Don’t allow your mind to be uneasy,’ said Sir Mordaunt, 
coming back to the young fellow. ‘Tl see that you are put in the 
way of getting home, and meanwhile keep your heart up by reflect- 
ing that you'll soon be with your wife.’ 

‘You are very good—very good indeed, sir,’ answered the other, 
in a trembling voice. ‘This has been an awful day for me!’ 

And, indeed, there was no occasion'for him to say as much, for 
he had the most broken-down look I ever saw in-a' man. His voice 
quivered, he kept on clasping and unclasping his hands, and stealing 
wild looks around the sea; and now and again he would smear his 
hand over his ferehead, as though he struggled to collect his mind or 
to help himself th discover that he was not in a dream. 

‘Were youAsleep when I found you?’ said I. 

‘I couldn’t tell you, sir.’ When it grew dark my loneliness be- 
came horrible. The wind dropped, and the boat made no noise, and 
the silence was shocking. Several times,’ said he, sinking his voice 
and looking at Ada Tuke as if constrained by her sweet face— 
marble-like in the moonlight, and beautiful with sympathy—to 
address her, ‘I imagined I saw my brother’s body in the water near 
me. A dreadful fit of horror came upon me at last, and I threw my- 
self into the bottom of the boat ; but whether I fainted or fell asleep 
from exhaustion I can’t tell you, for I remember nothing more until 
I looked up and saw you bending over me, sir,’ turning to me. 

‘Take some more brandy,’ said Norie, observing, as indeed we all 
did, how the poor fellow was shivering. ‘A whole gallon wouldn’t 
affect you in your present condition.’ And he whispered to me, 
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‘What an imagination! It will play the devil with his nerves when 
he gets home. I should be sorry to swear ''+ he won’t sicken and 
die of this day.’ 

Miss Tuke now began to talk to him. How very gentle and 
sympathetic and cordial she was with the poor fellow! She did him 
more good than the brandy. He told her how long he had been 
married, and where he lived in London, and that the baby was con- 
sidered more like him than its mamma, though it had her eyes and 
resembled her when it smiled, and so on, and soon. Sir Mordaunt 
listened approvingly, Norie with a grin, and I with wonder. What 
was her receipt for making this poor, dejected, shipwrecked Cockney 
* cheer himself up ? 

‘She’d be worth her weight in gold at an election,’ Norie 
mumbled in my ear. ‘She'd get all the votes for her man.’ 

‘Do you see anything of the boat, Mr. Tripshore ?’ said I pre- 
sently, crossing to the mate, who hung over the starboard bulwarks. 

‘I think I hear her, sir,’ he answered; and, straining my ears, 
I caught the measured creaking of oars. 

In a few minutes the boat grew distinct in the moonlight, and 
there looked to be a load of people in her. As she drew near, how- 
ever, I saw that there were only four persons, our own men and two 
strangers; but these last, sitting right aft, bowed the boat’s stern 
down to within an inch of the water, whilst her bows were cocked 
up so as to expose over a yard of her keel. 

‘Whom have you there ?’ hailed Tripshore. 

‘Two of the men out of yon smack,’ was the answer. ‘ They're 
willing to land the gent for a sovereign, so we brought a couple of 
‘em along, to row him aboard in his own boat.’ 

The boat sheered alongside, and Sir Mordaunt told the fishermen 
to step up. They came rolling in over the gangway with the labo- 
rious, clumsy sprawling peculiar to smacksmen. They were both of 
them as warmly clad as old Purchase; their legs, above their knees, 
were encased in enormous boots drawn over thick stockings; each 
man wore a stout blue knitted jersey, covering I know not how many 
thicknesses of flannel, and yellow sou’-westers with hinder flaps, 
which stuck out astern of their heads like the tail of a bird. I 
never beheld more powerfully-built men, nor finer specimens of the 
complete English smacksman, as they stood with their long muscular 
arms hanging down their sides, though curved at the elbows, and 
terminating in huge half-closed fists like rounds of beef ; whilst their 
eyes glittered in the moonlight as they rolled them upon us under 
their heavily thatched brows, and their short strong beards forked 
out over the swathings round their necks like the back of a perch, 
and curiously corresponded with the projection of the flaps of the 
sou’-westers at the back of their heads. 

Sir Mordaunt explained how we had found the young man, and 
said that he wished him to be put ashore at Weymouth, if possible, 
and as soon as any wind came. 
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‘Weymouth ?’ said one of them, tilting his sou’-wester over his 
nose, that he might scratch the back of his head. ‘ We ben’t going 
to Weymouth. We belongs to Brixham, and ’ur goin’ thur. Won’t 
Brixham do?’ 

‘ Where is Brixham ?’ asked the young fellow faintly, and inclining 
his body towards the smacksman with an air of painful eagerness. 

‘ Where’s Brixham ?’ echoed the fisherman. ‘ Why, it’s close to 
Dartmouth, and about six mile as th’ croo flies from Tarquee. Eh, 
Tummas ?’ 

‘That’s aboot it,’ answered Tummas. 

‘How can I get from Brixham to Weymouth?’ inquired the 
young man, in his tremulous way. 

‘By rail, I reckon. There’s a railway, ben’t there, Tummas ?’ 
said the first smacksman. 

And the other answered, ‘ Zure there be, William, though fF 
ne’er wur on it.’ 

‘Look here, men,’ said Sir Mordaunt, cutting all this short. 
‘This poor young gentleman has been floating about in an open boat 
all day—since seven o’clock this morning. His wife is at Weymouth, 
and he wants to get back to her as soon as ever he can. You have 
offered to carry him to Brixham fora sovereign, eh?’ 

‘We've offered him to set him ashore for a zovereign, zur, 
answered the smacksman who had replied to the other questions. 

‘Well, I'll give you a couple of sovereigns to land him at Wey- 
mouth.’ 

‘Zay three, and we'll do it,’ exclaimed the fellow quickly. 

The greedy rascal made me lose my temper. 

‘Why, what are you? Zulus! that you want to be paid before 
you act like English seamen!’ I cried. ‘ Don’t you know that there 
are hundreds of fellows along your coast who will risk their lives at 
any moment of the day or night to save a fellow-creature from 
drowning without thought of or chance of reward; whilst here are 
you bargaining and squeezing like a pair of old clothesmen before 
you'll give a hand to restore this poor gentleman to his friends? 
What are you, I say—Zulus?’ 

* Zooloos be d———d!” said the fisherman. ‘ We belongs to Brix- 
ham, I towd ye. We’ve got to get a living like other foalks, and if 
we puts into Weymouth, we'll be losing near a day o’ time.’ 

‘ Take the offer, William,’ grumbled his mate. ‘Take the offer. 
What’s the use o’ making a disturbance ? ’ 

William hung in the wind and breathed short-; and then said, 
‘Very well; two zovereigns, then.’ 

Sir Mordaunt gave him the money, upon which the young man 
went up to the baronet and said something, but what I did not hear. 
Sir Mordaunt laughed and motioned with his hand, and said, ‘ Pray, 
now, jump into the boat, and let the men row you to the smack.’ 

‘May God bless you, sir!’ said the young fellow; then shook 
hands with us all round, giving Miss Tuke a respectful bow as he left 
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her, and went over the side into the boat. - The moonlight was full 
on him, and when he entered the boat, he raised his leg in the act of 
erossing a thwart to get into the stern-sheets, but the sight of his 
brother’s clothes seemed to petrify him. He cried out ‘Oh dear!’ 
as though he had been shot, and shrunk away, and though the fisher- 
men told him to go and sit aft, he shoved past them into the bow of 
the boat, where he threw himself down upon his knees and hid his 
face under the gunwale. The smacksmen looked at him, and then 
up at us, and their perplexity proved that our fellows had said nothing 
to them about the drowning of the young man’s brother. 

* Shove off!’ I.called, thinking it best to let the man explain as 
they went along. 

The burly smacksmen each seized an oar, lifting it with one hand 
as a lady would a paper-cutter, and away they went, Tummas stand- 
ing up and rowing with his face looking forward, fisherman-fashion, 
and William stretching his back close to where the young man was 
squatting. We watched the boat until she was swallowed up in the 
mist of moonlight that-overhung the dark water like a white fog, and 
then Sir Mordaunt, pulling out his watch, exclaimed, ‘ Why, Ada, 
my dear, it’s ten o’clock. . Pray go and see if your aunt is awake, 
and if so, and she should want to know the cause of the commotion, 
tell her the story, but leave out the drowning part.’ 

As he said this, four strokes were tolled upon the bell that hung 
just before the foremast. Miss Tuke at once bade us good-night, 
and went away. . 

Norie gaped loudly.. ‘Sir Mordaunt, with your permission I'll go 
to bed. The sea air has got. into my eyes;’ and he followed Miss 
Tuke, 

I, however, ‘was in no hurry to exchange the freshness and sweet- 
ness of the night air for the close eabin, and Sir Mordaunt being of 
my mind,-we lighted fresh cigars and quietly paced the deck. 

‘ Would any man think,’ said I, ‘ that we are literally at sea; for, 
considering how well into the Channel we are, we may fairly call these 
‘waters the ocean? Nota stir, not a tremor!’ 

As I spoke, a beautifully bright shooting star flashed over our 
masthead, leaving a long trail of silver upon the sky, and expiring in 
a puff of glittering smoke. 

‘Hush !’. exclaimed Sir Mordaunt, softly. ‘By listening, you 
should hear the report.’ 

The silence was so profound, and the run of the meteor so rocket- 
like, that for -an- instant I was bitten by my friend’s fancy, and 
actually caught myself straining my ear. I broke away with 4 
laugh. 

‘Do you think--those stars do make a noise when they explode, 
Walton ?’ 

‘Impossible to say; but I like the idea. The notion of a burst 
of thunder following their extinction, and floating away in organ 
tones through those silent spaces, is Miltonic.’ 
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‘I wonder what becomes of the fountain of spangles which they 
throw up when they burst ?’ 

But this was drifting into album-stuff, so to get clear of it I talked 
of the young man we had saved. 

‘What a change from the bustle of the City of London to the 
loneliness of an open boat here! The moment he said he was in a 
London bank, I thought of the clattering of gold and silver coin in 
the copper shovels those fellows use, and the swarms of people round 
the counters, and the tumult of voices and scratching of pens and 
flapping of ledgers, and the rattle of cabs outside. And then I turned 
my eyes upon that silent surface. Do you know, Sir Mordaunt, the 
fellow must have either an extraordinarily strong or an extraordi- 
narily weak mind, not to have been driven daft? He was not alone: 
his companion was his drowned brother, who was continually shaping 
himself upon the water.’ 

‘Shocking!’ exclaimed Sir Mordaunt, shuddering. ‘ Walton,’ 
said he, speaking in a subdued voice, ‘I hope to God there is no evil 
augury in this business. I don’t like it; I wish we had not. encoun- 
tered that boat.’ 

‘Why, but for our meeting it, it is fifty to one that the poor 
wretch would have perished,’ said I. 

‘ Ay, I am glad of it for his sake; but still, to tumble as it were 
upon a corpse on the very threshold of our journey !’ 

‘Call it a sign of luck,’ said I. ‘That’s my interpretation of 
everything, and the only effectual way of getting rid of uncomfortable 
omens,’ 

‘ What are considered as omens among sailors?’ he asked, with 
quite enough interest and other symptoms of an uneasy mind to 
make me suspect that, in his present mood, it would not take much 
to throw him off his voyage. 

‘Marine omens,’ said I, ‘are very numerous. Jack doesn’t like 
Friday. He doesn’t like dead bodies. He doesn’t like drowned cats. 
Composants worry him P 

‘What are composants ?’ 

‘Sort of graveyard blue-lights which come out of a gale of wind, 
and bring up at the yard-arms, or on the stays, or at the end of the 
flying jib-boom.’ 

‘Ah! and what are the other omens ?’ 

‘A good deal depends upon the amount of rum served out,’ I re- 
plied. ‘In teetotal ships omens are not numerous.’ 

He laughed and said, ‘Hang the boat! I wish that smack had 
found her first. Well, Walton, we can’t do more than pray that all 
will go well with us.’ 

‘ Yonder’s a slant of air coming along,’ broke in the prosaic tones 
of Tripshore, who crossed over to our side of the deck and pointed. 

Brilliantly clear overhead, not a shred of cloud among the stars, 
and yet there was the breeze coming ‘out of nothing’ right in the 
wake of the moonlight, which meant dead ahead for us, and making a 
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picture worth watching ; for the wind, as it breezed over the magni- 
ficent space of silvered water, broke up the brilliant reflection as it 
advanced, dimming, or rather frosting, the white radiance where it 
was in contact with it, but leaving it ahead as burnished and placid 
as a sheet of polished metal. It came slowly, and we could see the 
starlight shivered like bits of looking-glass in the water within a 
cable’s length of us before it was fanning our cheeks. 

‘ Trim sail, the watch!’ rattled out Tripshore. ‘Get a drag upon 
those head-sheets. Lay aft here, some of you men. Wheel, there— 
steady as she goes. How’s her head ?’ 

‘South-west by west half west, sir.’ 

‘ The smack feels the draught, Sir Mordaunt,’ said I. ‘ Round she 
heads for Weymouth—nor’-nor’-east, as Tripshore would tell us.’ 

The breeze briskened up merrily. It was doubly delightful after 
the spell of calm, and appeared to blow Sir Mordaunt’s doubting fan- 
cies clean out of his mind. Under gaff topsails and three jibs, and 
the main boom very nearly amidships, and the weather leeches 
quivering in the moonshine, the schooner looked right up into the 
warm westerly wind with erect spars, and with the foam gleaming 
past her in a manner that made one see she knew the trick of going 
to windward. In this way we were swarming along when half-past 
ten was struck, on which we threw the ends of our cigars overboard 
and went below and to bed. 


Cuaprer V. 


A COMFORTABLE bed is a small thing to talk about, but a fine thing to 
enjoy. Considering how large a part of life is spent in bed, allowing 
only eight hours out of the twenty-four there, if you choose, a man is 
wise to lie soft and warm. For my part, I have no opinion of those 
Wellingtonian notions of hard palliasses and pillowless bolsters. If 
I can’t be manly without racking my. bones all night, I would rather 
remain without any sex to speak of. The science of upholstery hit 
upon the most perfect bed for comfort, rest, and refreshment, when 
it designed the spring-mattress and the hair-mattress on top of it. 
That was my bed aboard the ‘ Lady Maud;’ and as I bundled into 
the snow-white sheets, and dipped my intellectual brow into a pillow 
of down—soft as the feel of water when a man floats on his back—I 
felt that the cynics would have to exert themselves into an uncommon 
effort of eloquence to persuade me that life isn’t worth having. 

I was sleeping soundly when the steward knocked at my door and 
sung out that it was eight o’clock. As my consciousness brightened 
I took notice, first, that the bracket-lamp, screwed against a timber 
near my head, was oscillating like a pendulum ; next, that the sun- 
shine flashed into and faded out of the little cabin in a very windy 
manner; and, lastly, that there was a great sound of creaking and 
groaning, and splashing and foaming going on all around me. 

* So! an honest breeze of wind at last!’ thought I, as I sprang 
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out of my bunk, and began to topple about after my clothes; and 
the springing, swooshing, hopping motion of the craft putting an 
uncommon buoyancy into my mind, I tuned up my pipes— 


Another pull, my lads! belay ! 
Here I hauled on my small clothes. 

Up with those yards and let her go! 
Here I fought my way out of my night-gear. 


Ours is the ship to run away 
When stormy winds abeam do blow! 


Now, thought I, for a dip; for I had noticed a capital bath, with 
a shower-box rigged up over it, in a bit of a room just before the 
skipper’s cabin; and I opened the door to peep out, as I did not 
want to plump against Miss Ada or her ladyship with my hair 
unparted. 

No sooner was the door open than an extraordinary noise greeted 
my ear. What can that be? thought I. But a moment's hearken- 
ing solved the mystery. It was, indeed, nothing more nor less than 
poor Norie roaring with nausea in the cabin facing mine. First he 
would moan like a dog at the moon, gradually increasing the inten- 
sity of the sound, and hoisting it up a whole octave until it ended in 
an explosion—a complete blow-up; after which he would fall to the 
moaning again, regularly followed as I have described. But, however 
heartily I may have sympathised with him, I could do him no good ; 
so, the coast being clear, I bolted forward, clawing along the side of 
the table in the cabin like a parrot along a perch, for the motion of 
the little vessel was lively enough to dance me off my legs; and, 
reaching the bath-room, soused myself, and went aft again, incon- 
ceivably refreshed. Silence now reigned in Norie’s cabin. As I 
arrived abreast of it the steward came out. 

‘Is Sir Mordaunt up yet?’ I asked. 

‘ Yes, sir, this hour gone. He’s on deck, sir.’ 

‘Mr. Norie seems very bad.’ 

‘Terrible sick, to be sure. Almost alarming at times, sir,’ he 
answered. 

‘ How long has this breeze been blowing, steward ?’ 
‘ Why, it’s been fresh since four o’clock, so Mr. Purchase told me, 
sir.’ 

‘ How is her ladyship ?’ 

‘I’ve not heard that she’s much inconvenienced by the motion. 
But her maid’s down, sir, quite helpless, poor thing,’ and he pointed 
to the cabin next Lady Brookes’. 

‘And Miss Tuke?’ I asked, determined to get all the news at 
once. 

* Miss Tuke’s on deck with Sir Mordaunt, sir.’ 
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Hearing this, I made haste to dress myself; but before I went on 
deck I opened Norie’s door and looked at him. His cabin was the 
counterpart of mine in respect of fittings and furniture, excepting 
that the bunk was right under the scuttle or port-hole. Our;friend 
was to leeward, and as the schooner was lying well over, the port-hole 
was submerged, and all that could be seen through it was the bright 
green water sluicing past the thick plate glass like a millrace, and 
gurgling and thundering as it went. Some light, however, came 
down through the bull’s-eye in the deck overhead, 

Norie lay in his bunk, with a counterpane over his legs, though 
his toes were visible at one end of it. He was the completest picture 
of a sea-sick man that the most experienced imagination could body 
forth—head on one side, mouth open, eyes filled with water and 
rolling vacantly, hair over his forehead, the whole tinted with the 
hurrying, quivering green of the sea through the port-hole. 

‘Sorry to find’ you in this plight, Mr. Norie,’ said I. ‘Can I do 
anything for you?’ 

‘Don’t talk to me, Mr. Walton; I can’t speak,’ he groaned. 
* Curse the sea! I thought I could stand it.’ 

* You'll be able to stand it presently—have no fear. Once well 
rid of your “long-shore swash, you'll take a delight in the rolling 
deep.” 

He motioned with his hand, and looked so abject, that I had no 
heart to offer him further consolation. 

‘ Tell the steward to keep near me,’ he gurgled, as I went away. 

On putting my head through the companion, I found Sir Mor- 
daunt and his niece standing close beside it. I wished them good- 
morning, but at the top of my voice, for what with the washing of 
the seas, and the booming of the breeze aloft, there was the devil’s 
own noise about. Sprawling aft to look at the compass, I found the 
schooner lying her course, with the wind a couple of points free. Of 
all foamy, sparkling, windy mornings, this was one of the grandest I 
can remember. The wind a summer gale, sweeping and singing over 
seething heights of running surges; the water among the foam as 
green as emerald and as radiant and clear; above our mastheads a 
sky of violet-—a most delicately tender blue—with masses of cloud 
resembling vast enlarging puffs of powder smoke from the mouths of 
some gigantic cannons, sailing with the majesty of squadrons of line- 
of-battle ships across it; and a windward horizon studded with the 
snow-white shoulders of similar masses of vapour soaring from behind 
the sea. The life of the magnificent scene of rolling waters was 
made wild and almost tempestuous by the whirling shadows of these 
noble clouds, for where they touched the deep the water was an olive 
hue and the foam a dead white; whilst in the sun, against the very 
outlines of these shadows, the sea was a sparkling light green, with 
white smoke scattering along it, like bursts of steam, from the heads 
of the surges as they broke in flashes of blinding light. Over this 
tossing surface the schooner was splashing and jumping, under a 
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double-reefed mainsail and two jibs. Every minute, as she bobbed 
her cutter-shaped nose into the hollows, the spray flew over her fore- 
castle in a glittering cloud, and her forward cloths were dark with 
the saturation of it to half the height of the stays. The watch were 
in oilskins, and shone like oil, but all the wet was forward. From a 
fathom abaft the foremast to the taffrail the sand-white decks were 
as dry as an old bone; though at times, when the creaming seas 
heeled the powerful little vessel over to leeward, the keel of ‘the 
quarter-boat looked almost. within a foot of the water, and the foam 
alongside spat and bubbled and hissed some inches above the covering- 
board. 

‘This repays us for last night’s delay, Walton!’ exclaimed ‘Sir 
Mordaunt, with his face all aglow, and his hair blowing about his 
ears, and his beard under his arm. 


‘Iam glad to hear from the showand that Lady Brookes isn’t 
troubled by this dance,’ said I. 

* Not in the least. My niece says it is owing to the bed. Itisa 
fine bed, I admit ; but though it prevents my wife from feeling the 
pitching and rolling, it doesn’t qualify the effect of going up and 
down; this sort of movement, I mean,’ said he, as the schooner was 
thrown up by a sea, and then sank into the hollow left by it as it ran 
away roaring and hissing to leeward. ‘ Depend upon it she is going 
to prove a real sailor, and I’m thankful to Heaven for the mercy.’ 

‘And how is it you are not prostrated, Miss Tuke?’ I. asked, 
looking at her with great admiration, for the strong wind had 
kindled a bright flush in each cheek, that made her eyes as brilliant. 
as the water where the sun touched it; and her white teeth and red 
lips and happy enthusiastic expression might have served as hints 
for a picture of the Goddess of Health. She shook her head and 
laughed merrily, balancing herself with the ease of an old sailor to the 
motion of the vessel, and beating me hollow in that respect, for she: 
kept her hands by her side, whilst I took care to keep a grip of the 
top of the companion. 

‘Poor Norie is very bad, Sir Mordaunt,’ said I. ‘It wouldn’t do 
now for one of us to fall ill, Our friend couldn’t prescribe.’ 

‘I’m very sorry for him,’ replied Sir Mordaunt, ‘ but I wish he 
didn’t think it necessary to make such a noise. He told me he was 
a good sailor. The doctor I wanted, who was a naval. surgeon for 
some years, wouldn’t come—his practice was too good to jeopardise 
by leaving it for a summer. However, I have known Mr. Norie for 
some time, and Lady Brookes is quite safe in his hands. I suppose 
he'll get over his sea-sickness in a day or two—but he needn’t hurry 
—none of us will want him professionally, I ho 

Presently old Purchase stumped along the lee side of the deck, 
and touched his hat to meas he passed. 


‘Good morning, captain,’ said I. ‘The schooner knows the 
scent now she has the wind ; eh, captain ?” 


‘You're right, sir,’ he answered, with a grin that crumpled t up his 
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face like a block of mahogany that has been shrivelled by heat. ‘I 
never see any wessel hold her own better. Look over the starn, sir, 
and ye’ll notice she don’t make a hair’s thickness o’ leeway.’ 

Dress as he would, he was always a terribly nautical man to look 
at. He had a black sou’-wester on, the inner rim of which came as 
low as his eyebrows, and oilskin leggings, and a rusty pilot-cloth 
coat pretty nearly as long as a parson’s. 

‘ Whereabouts are we now ?’ I asked. 

‘I give us till ten o’clock to-night to be abreast o’ the Start, on- 
less the wind comes free, in which case we ought to be well on to 
the Scillies,’ he answered. 

‘ At that rate, Sir Mordaunt,’ said I, ‘ we should be clear of the 
Channel in twelve hours.’ 

‘Yes; and no very great run either, Walton. This head sea 
bothers the boat. Mark now as she jumps at that wave!’ The light 
green surge struck her full on the bow, and burst in a storm of snow 
over the forecastle. ‘Do you notice how it stops her? Purchase, 
don’t spare your canvas. Let her have all that she will carry.’ 

‘She’s got as much as she wants, sir,’ answered the skipper. 
‘I’m a man as never drives a willing wessel, sir. My argueyment 
is, no craft is built to sail on her side, and the more you bury her 
the more you give her to drag along. This here double-reefed main- 
sail keeps the yacht wholesome. And isn’t it pressure enough, gen- 
tlemen? Look at the weather stan’ing rigging!’ 

I was glad to agree with him, but gladder still to hear the 
steward in the cabin ringing us down to breakfast. 

‘Only three of us this time,’ said I, as we seated. ourselves. 
< When shall we have the pleasure of Lady Brookes’ company ?’ 

‘Before Norie’s, I dare say,’ answered Sir Mordaunt, with a 
laugh. ‘ But let us leave well alone, Walton. My wife swings with- 
out suffering in that excellent hanging bed of hers, and I want her to 
graduate for the sea in it. Ada, my love, you will have to look after 
your aunt whilst Carey is on her back. Lucky you stand this 
tumblefication so handsomely.’ 

A tumblefication it was, and the harder to get used to because 
we had woke up into it, if I may so say, after having gone to bed in 
smooth water. On deck the racing and jumping and foaming of the 
yacht were a delight, and the strong wind a noble cordial; but in 
the cabin the motion was exceedingly uncomfortable. It was not 
like the stately heaving up and sweeping down of a large ship, a 
steady oscillation that enables a man to count twenty betwixt the 
plunge of the bow and the rise of the stern, and that gives him time 
to nicely regulate the conduct of his legs; but a wobbling, squelching, 
jerking movement, that tossed you back whilst you were endeavouring 
to prevent yourself from being pitched on to your nose, and that set 
every visible object sloping in half a dozen different directions in a 
breath. Used to the motion of big vessels, I own it bothered me 
greatly at first. 
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The breakfast, by reason of this same dance, was by no means a 
comfortable meal. Most of our time was engrossed in preventing 
the contents of our plates from sliding on to our laps, and in watch- 
ing a chance to snatch our cups from the swinging trays that tossed 
over our heads. The steward’s was the worst look-out. To watch 
him coming along from the direction of the kitchen, with a plate of 
muffins in one hand and a dish of ham in the other, stopping 
abruptly every now and again, and taking a hurried squint first at 
one plate and then at the other—like a nervous young gentleman 
playing a tune upon the piano, and first cocking his eye at the bass 
keys, and then twisting it on to the treble—ought to have moved 
my pity. I managed to keep my face, in spite of the laughing devil 
in Miss Tuke’s eyes; but when at last he fell down with a rack full 
of toast, and I saw him sprawling after the pieces, that scattered 
like a pack of cards, and presently get up and rub his nose and look 
at his fingers, as though his nose was burnt and he expected to see 
the skin come away, I fairly exploded, but with a result that was 
utterly unexpected ; for lying back in my chair to have my guffaw 
out at the moment the vessel lurched somewhat heavily to leeward, 
over I went on my back, and, bringing up against the cushioned 
locker, lay, like to suffocate with laughter. I regained the table, 
with my face, as I could feel, as red as a powder-flag. Sir Mordaunt, 
grinning broadly, hoped I was not hurt, and Miss Ada, looking at me 
with the flush of suppressed laughter in her cheeks, said, ‘A very 
proper rebuke, Mr. Walton, for ridiculing your fellow-creatures in 
misfortune.’ 

We scraped through the meal, and then dispersed on merciful 
errands—Sir Mordaunt to see his wife, Miss Tuke to comfort the 
prostrate Carey, and I to condole with Norie. I found him no 
better. He turned his bloodshot eyes on me with a haggard look of 
remonstrance, as though he suspected I came to quiz him. 

‘Is there anything you would like?’ said I. ‘Try a glass of cold 
brandy; it may settle your stomach.’ 

‘I’ve got no stomach to settle, he answered. ‘It’s all gone 
away overboard.’ 

He meant this as a figure of speech, but anyone would have 
taken it literally, on seeing his face. He could scarcely articulate, 
and could not do better than lie motionless; so I came away, and, 
filling a pipe, crawled on deck, and stowed myself under the lee of 
the skylight. 

A head sea in the English Channel, until the water broadens 
into an ocean abreast of the Lizard, is the most unpleasant in the 
world. There is no room for the waves to get big, in the sense that 
ocean waves are big, and the passage of a small vessel over them is 
all chop, chop, and sputter and stagger. Once clear of this spiteful 
tumble, the deck takes an agreeable buoyancy from the long regular 
heavings of the deep-sea surges. I was much struck by the appear- 


ance of a brig on our lee beam, and could appreciate, by watching 
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her, the action of the sharp, short, slopping sea through which our 
schooner was biting and squeezing and jumping. She was ratching, 
like ourselves, under lower topsails and foresail, and she toppled about 
like a buoy. So short were the waves, that before she could settle her 
stern into a hollow, a succeeding sea had buried her bow, when, 
breaking into dazzling foam to a level with her figure-head, it would 
shoot up in a cloud of mist, like the smoke of a waterfall, as high as 
her foretop, and blow away on her quarter as though a cloud of 
vapour had burst out of her fore-hatch. As she veered astern, for we 
passed her rapidly, the character of her rolling could be better 
perceived ; and the jerky, dislocating tumble, the sprawl of the masts 
as if they must lay their lengths along the sea, the sharp recovery, 
the submersion of the stern down to the taffrail, and the great yawing 
heave of the bows, showing the yellow metal down to her forefoot, 
and the water pouring out of the hawse-holes and head-boards like 
the foam from a driven horse’s mouth, made her for all the world 
resemble a man hammered by a crowd of ruffians, and kept from 
falling by the blows rained upon him from all sides. 


This strong wind held all day, and the yacht was really miserable, 
with her frothing scuppers and streaming forecastle. The men liked 
the head sea as little as any of us, and the only creatures who 
appeared to enjoy it were the dogs, who were incessantly springing 
about the decks, and barking at an extra heavy lurch, and shaking 
their coats free of the constant showers of spray which they were for 
ever plunging into the bows to receive. 

But at four o’clock the wind hauled away into the south, and 
though it blew with undiminished strength, yet the shift seemed to 
have deprived it of half its force. A reef was shaken out of the main- 
sail, and the reefed foresail set, and under this increased canvas the 
yacht drove like a thing possessed. The foam flew away from under 
her counter, and the tail of the wake looked to he dancing among 
the seas of the horizon. There was no longer the old severe pitching ; 
even the rolling was moderated by the steady beam pressure ; and no 
more water flew forward, unless it were now and again a bucketful of 
spray that flashed over the weather bulwark with the sparkle of a 
mass of brand-new silver coins, scattering as they went. 

This was the right kind of sailing ; a warm strong summer gale 
abeam, the sea a leaping surface of green and white, a fine sky over- 
head, with the swollen vaporous masses of the morning replaced by a 
surface of feather-shaped clouds, very high and scarcely moving, and 
the yacht buzzing along like a steamer with a belt of foam to wind- 
ward, which the wind that swept out under the foot of the mainsail 
blew up in flakes, as though the inside of a feather bed had gone 
adrift. 

That night at a quarter before nine I was chatting with Sir 
Mordaunt in the cabin, when Tripshore put his head into the sky- 
light and told us that the Lizard lights were in sight. We bundled 
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on deck, and looking away on the starboard bow, there, like a fire-fly 
hovering over the deep, was the last of the English shore-beacons we 
should see. The sunset had gone out of the sky, and the moon was 
on the other side of the vessel, and where the Lizard light was, the 
sea was a great throbbing shadow. 

‘ Those lights, if I remember rightly, said I to Sir Mordaunt, 
‘are visible about twenty miles distant, so we know how far we are 
from the old home.’ 

‘ They are, I think, the first lights a sailor sights when homeward 
bound from the south,’ he answered, ‘ unless he happens to be blown 
near the Scillies.s How many eyes must have watched for those 


sparks! What hopes and fears they must have kindled! Well, good- 
bye, old country ! 


Much as we have loved you, 
We'll dry the tears that we have shed before! 
Why should we weep to sail in search of 





Health, eh, Walton? But many days must.pass before we see those 
cliffs again, or behold that little spark yonder! And, meanwhile, 
may God have us all in His keeping!’ 

We stood looking at the light—for the two beacons appeared one 
at that distance—and at the foaming sea around us, upon whose 
southern horizon the moon was shedding its soft white fires, and 
hearkening to the piping of the wind up aloft, and the strong per- 
manent hissing of the water at the bows of the yacht, whilst the far- 
off light got gradually smaller and smaller as we edged away towards 
the limit of the sphere within which it is visible, until it was no more 
than a needle’s point of brightness, and only apparent when the eye 
was directed a short distance from it. At last it vanished, and there 
was no light at all that way except the stars twinkling blandly upon 
the water-line. 

‘Gone! Sir Mordaunt. This is really bidding our native land 
good night.” And I piped up :— 


‘ Yon sun that sets upon the sea 
We follow in his flight : 
Farewell awhile to him and thee, 
My native land, good night !’ 


‘Two more lines, Walton,’ cried Sir Mordaunt. 


‘ Let winds be shrill, let waves roll high, 
I fear nor wave nor wind!’ 


And there we stop. ‘Yonder’s our home,’ he exclaimed, pointing 
over the bows of the schooner into the west. ‘A solemn mystery to 
head for! What mighty mariners have vanished in its immensity! 
Look at the gloomy desolate wild now, and think of Columbus 
breasting it in a vessel that might serve one of our ships for a long 
boat, steering by no other illumination than the light that never was 
FF2 
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on sea or land. But come—let us go down and toast the “ Lady 
Maud ” in a glass of soda and brandy. The old girl has whipped us 
bravely down the English Channel, and she deserves all the encourage- 
ment we can give her by our good wishes.’ 


Had we been bound to the West Indies with a freight that re- 
quired despatch, we should have been put into fine spirits by the 
noble wind that blew us out of the English Channel, for it lasted all 
that Friday night and the following Saturday, and by way of favour- 
ing us to the utmost, veered to the eastward, so as to enable us to 
make the necessary southing; and for all these hours the yacht 
pelted under exactly the same canvas she had on her when we sighted 
the Lizard light, and we grew as used to the sweeping roar of the 
passing foam, and the humming of taut shrouds and snow-white 
cloths tearing at the bolt-ropes, as passengers in steamships to the 
throbbing of the engines. 

We were rather surprised, when sitting down to dinner on Satur- 
day, to observe the door that shut off the sleeping berths open, and 
Norie emerge. He was yellow and haggard, and stood for some 
moments holding on to the door-stanchions, evidently too nervous to 
let go; but presently, making a dash, he struck out for the table, 
reached it without mishap, and swung himself into a chair. 

‘An unexpected pleasure,’ exclaimed Sir Mordaunt, looking at 
him with surprise. ‘ We all thought you were in bed.’ 

* So I was,’ he answered; ‘ but I felt hungry, Sir Mordaunt; and 
as I consider the symptom a good one, I was determined to en- 
courage it.’ 

And hungry he unquestionably was. I never saw any man make 
a larger dinner. But from that moment he complained no more of 
sea-sickness. 

Iady Brookes, however, still kept her cabin, nor had I set eyes on 
her since Thursday. But next morning, after breakfast, whilst Sir 
Mordaunt and I were smoking our pipes on the grating abaft the 
wheel, her ladyship suddenly uprose through the companion, assisted 
in the rear by her maid Carey, who in turn was helped along by 
Miss Tuke. We both ran up to her. 

‘Why, Agnes, this is brave! this is encouraging!’ cried Sir 
Mordaunt, to whom it was very evident his wife had not unfolded 
her intention. ‘ Walton, kindly shove that chair along. Carey, go 
and fetch a cushion for her ladyship’ s back. Ada, my love, throw the 
shawl over your aunt’s knees ;’ and for some moments all was bustle: 
it was like the arrival of a member of royalty at a ball. 

The invalid had chosen the right kind of morning for her first 
appearance. The strong wind had failed in the morning watch, so 
old Purchase had told US 5 there had been a calm for an hour; then 
a breeze had sprung up in the north-west, and that was the wind now 
blowing ; every stitch of canvas had been piled upon the schooner, 
and she was softly and quietly sweeping over the deep blue fathomless 
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sea, like an albatross blown along by its outstretched tremorless 
wings, gliding up and running down the long ocean swell, the long 
intervals between whose bright and foamless acclivities were too wide 
to make the regular motion inconvenient or even noticeable. The 
men were in their Sunday rig, lounging about the deck forward, 
some of them smoking, some reading, some looking over the side at 
the luminous curve of water which the passage of the yacht arched 
over from either bow, and their smart clean dress prettily heightened 
the effect of the exquisitely white decks and the beautiful heights of 
gleaming sail which soared into a light blue sky, frosted in the east 
with minute spray-like clouds, whilst in the west it was an un- 
tarnished summer azure. It was surely a delightful picture to come 
upon after a three days’ imprisonment in the cabin, and Lady 
Brookes’ face brightened as she looked around her. Moreover, she 
was gratified by the pleasure her presence on deck gave her husband ; 
and this, and the commotion her arrival among us created, put her 
into excellent spirits. Even the mastiffs seemed to suspect that 
there was to be no more sea-sickness aboard the ‘ Lady Maud,’ and 
breathed hard, and exposed their tongues, and shoved about among 
us, as though in search of some means to unburden their minds of 
those feelings for the expression of which they could find no other 
vehicles than their tails. 

Whilst we stood talking, some men came aft to spread the 
awning ; and whilst this was doing, Purchase threw a red ensign over 
the quarter-deck capstan. 


‘ For Divine service, my dear,’ said Sir Mordaunt, answering the 
question in his wife’s face. 

This was as it should be; and presently the whole ship’s company 
came aft, and gathered around the capstan. It was a pretty sight. 
First, the men in a crowd upon the white deck, all very clean and 
smart in their tidy dress, standing bareheaded and for the most part 
in reverential postures; then the bright colour of the ensign, with 
Sir Mordaunt’s fine, tall, long-bearded figure inclined over a great 
Church Service; and to the right of him Ada Tuke’s pretty face and 
amber hair, crowned by a little hat and a long dark feather, thrown 
up by and finely contrasting the knot of rough sailors’ countenances 
behind her; and, in another place, Carey, the maid, between the 
elbows of two seamen; and just behind her the cook, with his one 
eye turning about in his sour face, and Purchase varying his devo- 
tional aspect by an occasional professional squint up aloft. 

All the incidents of a man’s progress to a great misfortune take a 
strange, pathetic significance after the trouble has happened, and he 
looks back and thinks of what went before. He then finds how full 
of meaning some things were which, at the time, went past as the 
veriest commonplaces. This was our first Sunday at sea; and our 
gathering together to worship God knits all those people to me, so to 
speak, in a manner that makes that picture moving to recur to, 
though at the time I never could have believed the memory of it 
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would affect me as it does. Ihave but to put down my pen and close 
my eyes, and I see all those men, and Sir Mordaunt in the midst of 
them, and his wife (the only one among us seated), with her gaze 
fixed upon the Prayer-book in her lap; and more than that, I see the 
great ocean stretching into the sky all around us, and have before 
me the very aspect of the heavens in the south, and the leagues of 
flashing sunlight in the water. In thinking of it I feel like a child 
looking at a picture in a soap-bubble. The whole scene moves, and 
is full of exquisite colour. It is close to me; I am wondering at the 
brilliance and the life of it! 

And now it is gone! And so shadow-like becomes the yacht and 
her little company of men and women, nay, and those very waves 


That o’er th’ interminable ocean wreathe 
Their crispéd smiles, 


so unreal as a part of the vanished experience, that I seem to be as 
one who has acted with phantoms and taken part in a performance 
whose fabric was a dream. 


Cuapter VI. 


Fripay, June so and so; eight days out; long. about 15° W,, lat. 
about 39° N., which is near enough, as I have no other log-book than 
my memory to go by. 

I awoke early, and finding the cabin close and the sky shining 
like blue silver through the port-hole, I bundled on my clothes and 
went on deck. It was a little after six; the sea was smooth and 
flecked with foam; what wind there was was abeam, and the yacht 
was heading south-west under a crowd of canvas. The watch on deck 
were washing down, and the sunshine flashed in the glass-clear water 
which they sent gushing from the buckets, whilst they swabbed and 
scrubbed, with their trousers turned above their stout white calves, 
and made the schooner as busy as a hive with their movements. 

Purchase was in charge, and seeing him standing near the bin- 
nacle, ‘ taking in’ the yacht with his hands behind him and his legs 
apart, I went up to him and said good-morning. 

‘ Another fine day, captain. The weather has favoured us won- 
derfully so far.’ 

‘It has that, Mr. Walton, sir,’ he answered, giving me a rather 
wandering-look, and with an expression of suppressed mirth that 
might well be described as a smile rolled up in his face, though no 
words could convey the hilarity among the wrinkles and the mixed . 
suggestions of his brown and purple countenance. ‘ Oncommonly 
fine weather we’ve had, and no mistake; and I don’t know that I’m 
a man as can ever get too much of it,’ he added, with an effort to 
recover his gravity, and lifting his eyes—which resembled faintly 
illuminated cairngorms twinkling in the deep caverns under his 
brows—to the heavens. 
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I stood to leeward of him, and a puff of wind breezing my way 
made my first suspicion certainty. The aroma of rum, or some 
equally strong spirit, was a most decided flavour in the air. ‘ Hang 
me if I believe that complexion of his 7s weather,’ thought I, twist- 
ing a glance at his red nose and fiery cheek-bones; ‘and Lady 
Brookes may have keener eyes than her husband.’ However, I had 
never smelt drink upon him before, and so I was not at all disposed 
to take notice of his present condition, that was in no sense pro- 
nounced, and that might be very well due to a dram taken on an 
empty stomach, 

‘Yes,’ he continued, bringing his eyes from the sky, and with the 
humorous expression breaking out among the mahogaby wrinkles 
again, ‘ fine weather is always sootable to my feelings. If I had my 
way, breezes after this here pattern should be the prevailing winds, 
and the sea would never be rougher than what you see it now. But 
mind !’ said he, with the insistance of a man who is resolved that 
you shall know he understands his own meaning, ‘I’m not going to 
say that all sailors are like me in this here fancy for smooth water 
and six-knot breezes. Some likes pickles strong, and some likes ’em 
mild. I likes ’°em mild, and the same here with cheese. Some 
sailor men don’t object to gales o’ wind, providing they blow the 
right way; and some prefer the draughts of air such as they tell me 
ye get down in the latitood of Captain Cook’s islands, where ye a’most 
forget the names of the running gear for the want of using it. Now, 
Thomas!’ he suddenly bawled, ‘mind where you chuck that water! 
Shut the skylight, one of you. Steady as she goes, William,’ turning 
to the man at the wheel. ‘ How’s her head, William ?’ 

The fellow gave the course; but I noticed that he bit his under 
lip and looked astern, holding the little wheel with one hand. The 
truth is, the joke lay not so much in the dash of drink that made the 
old fellow’s face laughable to look at and his deep salt voice divert- 
ing to hear, but in the collier-like mannerism it forced out of him. 
His dress only travestied him. What he wanted was a musty old 
beaver, and a long coat, and a red shawl round his throat, and a 
framework of grimy decks and a surface of patched cloths stretched 
upon yards made for other vessels. Yet I am bound to say he knew 
navigation,—enough, at least, to enable him to point his sextant and 
prick some kind of course. The first day he came on deck ‘to shoot 
the sun’ I thought he only exhibited the instrument to bamboozle 
Sir Mordaunt, and that he had no other notion of finding his way to 
the West Indies than by dead-reckoning, which latter I suspected 
from the care he took to keep the log going. But I was undeceived 
when he sung out, ‘Strike eight bells,’ though I had like to burst 
with laughter when I saw him bobbing after the sun, staggering 
about the deck, with the sextant to his eye, as though someone had 
given him a blow, and he was trying to reduce the swelling by a cold 
application. 


‘Isn’t that a ship yonder ?’ I said, pointing over the bow, having 
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suddenly caught sight of a speck of gleaming white against the sky 
where the vague horizon met it. 

He bobbed and sheltered his eyes, and after cleansing them 
several times by means of wedging his knuckles into the hollows in 
which they lay buried, exclaimed, ‘ Ay, it’s a sail;’ and, so saying, 
went for the glass. He was a long while bothering over the focus, 
and when at last he adjusted the tubes to his vision, he was unable 
to hit the object, repeatedly dropping the glass and looking for the 
sail, with one eye closed. 

‘Give me the glass, captain,’ I exclaimed, impatiently, for I was 
beginning to think the man more muddled than I had at first sus- 
pected, and noticed with annoyance the amused glances which the 
fellows who were cleaning the decks cast at him; for it did not at all 
please me that a man holding the responsible position that Purchase 
filled should jeopardise the discipline of the vessel by making him- 
self ridiculous in the eyes of the crew. I took the glass, but was 
afraid to look the old fool in the face for fear of laughing; I there- 
fore quitted that side of the deck. There was not much to see. The 
vessel ahead was on a line with our bowsprit end, and only her 
highest canvas was visible. The sunshine, however, poured full on 
the stranger, and made what was shown of her very clear and sharp 
against the sky, whereby I perceived that she was a square-rigged 
vessel, but whether barque or ship or brig I could not tell. 

I went below for a cold bath; and when I came on deck again at 
eight o’clock, Purchase’s watch was up, and he had gone to his cabin. 
Nobody belonging aft excepting myself had turned out, and as all 
the crew were getting their breakfast, the only persons on deck were 
Tripshore and the man who steered. The mate touched his hat to 
me, and not knowing I had been on deck before, pointed out the 
vessel ahead, which, greatly to my surprise when I perceived that she 
was going our way, had risen considerably whilst I was below. 

* Yonder should be either a very slow boat, Mr. Tripshore,’ said I, 
‘or else the “Lady Maud” is sneaking along much faster than she 
appears to be going.’ 

‘There’s no weight in the wind, sir, pretty as it is,’ answered 
Tripshore; ‘ and that chap ahead, I dare say now, is loaded down to 
his chain-plate bolts ; whilst, if you look around you, you'll see there’s 
nothing to stop the “Lady Maud”—the sea like silk, the draught 
steady enough to keep everything pulling, and a squaresail on her 
light and big enough to blow her along in a calm.’ 

This was true. I ogled the stranger again, and judged from the 
hoist of her topsails, which were just visible, that she was a large 
Indian or Australian ship. I put the glass down, and asked Tripshore 
if the skipper was below. 

‘Yes, sir; he went below when I relieved him at eight bells.’ 

‘He must have knocked about a great deal in the sun in his 
youth,’ said I, gravely, watching Tripshore’s face. ‘It’s not to be 
supposed that his nose caught the colour it wears in the North Sea.’ 
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He laughed, but made no answer. 

‘Sir Mordaunt,’ I continued, ‘says his complexion is owing to 
weather. What do you think, Mr. Tripshore ?’ 

‘ It’s not my place to take notice of things which don’t concern 
me, sir,’ he answered; but so significantly as to make me see he 
followed my drift. 

‘ Why, perhaps not if the things don’t concern you. But if you 
happen to be a passenger aboard a vessel, her captain’s character and 
skill and habits ought to interest you, I should say, Mr. Tripshore, 
seeing that your life is in his hands, and that it entirely depends 
upon him whether you shall be drowned or not.’ 

‘ That’s right enough, sir,’ said he. ‘The captain of a vessel ought 
to be a man of first-rate character, and I don’t know but that the 
people who are along with him haven’t a right to watch his character, 
and notice when it’s shipshape and when it isn’t.’ 

This was all the justification I needed for having spoken to him 
about Purchase. For though I had made up my mind to say nothing 
about having noticed the old man the worse for liquor, I was 
bothered, if I had not been surprised, by the discovery, and hoped, 
by speaking to Tripshore, that he would hint to Purchase I had 
spoken as if I suspected an intemperate habit in him, for that might 
frighten him, and hold him away from the bottle. Perhaps as a man 
who knew something about the sea I found a significance in the 
incident that would have escaped a landsman. The perils of the 
deep are numerous and dreadful enough, but there are none worse 
than a drunken captain. It was enough to think of our sleeping 
below, and the schooner in charge of a man thick with rum, and 
blinking in the eyes of a squall, to make me anxious, and determined 
to watch him. But, as I before said, I would take no further notice 
of what I had observed, beyond talking to Tripshore, so that he 
might advise Purchase to be on his guard, that is, if they were 
friendly, which it was out of my power to inform myself upon, as 
they were rarely on deck together for any length of time, and what 
passed below was hidden from me. 

Norie arrived from the cabin shortly before breakfast, but I did 
not meet the others before the meal was on the table. Who had 
given orders for the provisioning of the ‘ Lady Maud’ I never knew. 
I doubt if it were Sir Mordaunt, for the foresight could only have 
been shown by an old and experienced sea-caterer. Considering that 
our live stock consisted only of poultry, I have often wondered how 
the cook managed to stock the table so sumptuously, though at the 
time I took what came without speculation. Our breakfasts in par- 
ticular were always remarkable for plenty and variety. On a fine 
day like this, when the sunshine lay upon the open skylight, and the 
drawn curtains softened the light, and fresh currents of air breezed 
down through the windsail with force enough at times to keep the 
leaves of the plants and flowers trembling, no prettier scene could be 
imagined than the ‘ Lady Maud’s’ cabin. Nothing but the motion of 
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the vessel could have persuaded you that you were not in some low- 
ceiled, richly-furnished apartment ashore, that is, after finding a 
fictitious raison-d étre for the solid mainmast that pierced the two 
decks, and attributing the radiant stand of arms against the bulk- 
head to some capricious decorative fancy. 

‘There is a small excitement ahead of us, said I, as we seated 
ourselves at table; ‘ a large full-rigged ship that we are overhauling in 
fine style. Ifthis light wind holds, we shall be well up to her by noon.’ 

‘I hope, Mordaunt, you will give orders to Purchase not to go 
near her,’ said Lady Brookes. 

‘No, no; we'll keep to windward of her, eh, Walton ?’ exclaimed 
Sir Mordaunt. 


‘Will that be a safe place, Mr. Walton?’ her ladyship wanted to 
know. 

‘ As safe as if she were out of sight,’ I answered. ‘But, Lady 
Brookes, you mustn’t pretend to be nervous now. You have beaten 
the worst part of the sea, and after such an exploit you should have 
the nerve to face even a fire.’ 

‘Well said!’ cried Sir Mordaunt. ‘And let me tell you that 
this same sea is behaving to you asa generous enemy should. Norie, 
do you know of any drug that could work the change I see in my 
wife’s face? Believe me, for brilliant eyes the ocean breeze is better 
than belladonna; and for beautiful complexions, what is sarsaparilla 
compared with salt oxygen ?’ 

* Salt oxygen!’ echoed Norie. 

It was evident that Lady Brookes did not the less relish her 
husband’s references to herself because she looked as though she were 
deaf. 

‘ What do you think of salt oxygen, Miss Tuke, for a new medical 
term?’ exclaimed Norie, with the admiration in his face that was a 
standing part of it whenever he turned it upon Miss Tuke. 

‘ If it’s unintelligible, it should suit the doctors,’ she answered. 

* Are you keeping an account of this voyage, Walton?’ sung out 
Sir Mordaunt. ‘ Logging it, as you nauticos say ?” 

‘Why, no; nothing has happened to make a beginning with. 
No use putting down latitude and longitude, and state of the 
weather only. Let a whale run into us, or let Purchase fall over- 
board and vanish in the hold of a shark, and I'll fire away.’ 

‘ At that rate, I hope you'll find no occasion to write at all, I’m 
sure,’ quoth her ladyship. 

‘If ever I should attempt to tell the story of this cruise,’ said I, 
‘the yarn will consist merely of loggings. There’d be no story. 
I’d tell the truth, and that’s all; enlarge, but not imaginatively, 
upon the “ observations,’ which you know make a part of every 
log-book.’ 

“The best sea-books are of that pattern, said Sir Mordaunt. 
‘What are “Tom Cringle,” and “ The Midge,” and Dana’s fine book, 
and Herman Melville’s, but logs—amplified jottings? Your pro- 
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fession has never produced a finer writer than Michael Scott, 
Walton. There is more beautiful poetry in one page of Michael 
Scott’s sea descriptions than in all the “Islands” and “ Corsairs” 
and “Shipwrecks” put together. But then you must know the sea 
to enjoy him, whereas you can relish Cooper and Marryat without 
ever having been further than Gravesend; and that, I suppose, is 
the reason why they are more popular than the other—though they 
have not a tithe of his genius.’ 

‘Why don’t you keep a record of this voyage, Miss Tuke ?’ said 
Norie, rather languishingly. ‘Our friend Walton, I dare say, would 
furnish you with the sea-terms, and I should very much enjoy read- 
ing your descriptions of us all.’ 

‘Would you?’ said she, with a cold smile in her eyes that made 
the apparently naive question a mighty malicious thing to my ear, 
though Norie took it as Peter Bell took the primrose. 

Lady Brookes laughed. Miss Ada was so much brighter and 
cleverer than the man who addressed her, that no woman could have 
watched the two faces without being pleased. 

‘Ah, I would, indeed,’ said Norie. ‘Sir Mordaunt, pray beg 
your niece to keep a journal of our travels, and I'll tell you what 
Ill do. If we have time for a run ashore when we get to Jamaica, 
I'll botanise and philosophise, and make out a learned chapter about 
the night-hawk, and the tern, and the pelican, and the hawk-billed 
turtle, and the lignum vite, and the brasilletto, and the wild cin- 
namon: ; 

‘Ay, and the green cabbage, and the pearly onion, and the land- 
crab, and the floury yam,’ said Sir Mordaunt, laughing. ‘If my 
niece is to write a book, she must get her interest out of the sea. If 
we touch anywhere, it will be to fill our tanks, not to philosophise, 
nor to yellow-feverise either, Norie. Besides, man, how long do you 
suppose we mean to be away? This is not a voyage round the 
world.’ 

‘And the time flies, said I. ‘Eight days out already! and it 
seems but yesterday that we were bowling down the English Channel. 
When and where, I wonder, does your skipper mean to strike the 
north-east trades ?’ 

‘ Where do they begin?’ asked Miss Tuke. 

‘ About seven or eight hundred miles further south than where we 
now are,’ I answered. 

‘Do you think your skipper knows anything about those winds ?’ 
asked Norie jokingly. 

But Sir Mordaunt resented this in his mild-mannered way, not 
only because he had great confidence in his captain, but because he 
did not like any doubt to be cast upon the fellow’s capacity in the 
presence of Lady Brookes. So at least I read it. 

‘You ought to know, Norie—but you do know, for I remember 
telling you—that Purchase has been to sea ever since he was a boy, 
and has sailed as man or as master in:all sorts of vessels, in all sorts 
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of seas, and in all sorts of weather. You, Walton, should be able 
to assure our friend that so old a sailor as Purchase must know the 
winds as well as he knows his two hands.’ 

‘Say what you please, Mordaunt, about him,’ exclaimed Lady 
Mordaunt, unexpectedly, ‘I am still of opinion that he drinks.’ 

‘Nonsense, Agnes! Why should you believe such athing! Have 
you ever seen him drunk ?’ 

‘ Well, if he doesn’t drink now, the time is not long past when he 
did drink: of that I am sure,’ said she, emphatically. ‘ Mr. 
Walton—nay, I'll ask you, Mr. Norie—did you ever see such little 
watery P 

‘Groggy?’ suggested Norie. 

‘I say such little watery filmy eyes, in the face of a man who has 
been sober all his life ?’ 

‘Never,’ answered Norie, anxious after his correction to make 
amends by agreeing warmly. 

‘You must clear your mind, Agnes, of this melancholy prejudice 
against an excellent old seaman,’ said Sir Mordaunt, after bestowing 
a look of reproach on Norie. ‘ Walton will tell you that the weather 
produces effects upon the face which might easily pass for symptoms 
of drink.’ 

‘ Ay, thought I, ‘ but the weather doesn’t make a man’s breath 
smell of rum;’ but I held my peace. The subject was dropped by 
Lady Brookes rising, and presently we were all on deck. 

I looked in the direction of the ship, and observed that her courses 
were now visible, and, as I might tell by an attentive examination of 
her through the telescope, a fragment of her hull. She resembled a 
small moon poised upon the blue horizontal line, shining as blandly 
as if the canvas had been self-luminous. The light breeze still held, 
and the schooner was slipping through the water very nimbly. 
Indeed, shortly after we arrived on deck the log was hove, and the 
speed made out to be five knots, which I thought remarkable, con- 
sidering the lightness of the air. ‘The lofty rig, however, of the 
‘Lady Maud’ greatly helped her in light breezes. She carried no 
spinnaker, but instead a squaresail that was made of very fine canvas, 
light as duck, and that was set from the deck ; and I have seen it full 
and round, and the schooner breaking the brass-like waters into rip- 
ples, and churning up a wake under the pulling of it, when the other 
canvas has hung up and down without a stir. We had that sail set 
now, and every other cloth besides, including a fore-topmast stud- 
ding-sail that overhung the water and shone in it like a shallow 
bottom of silver sand ; and every sail being as white as milk, and the 
sunshine white too, the appearance of the stately gleaming heights, 
silently doing their work, was exceedingly beautiful. 

We gathered together under the awning, for the sun was very 
fierce, but. after a while Miss Tuke went below, and began to play 
and sing. She had no ‘touch, as it is called, but her voice was 
pretty, and as she always chose words set to real tunes, I was fond of 
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listening to her. And so the morning crept by until old Purchase 
came on deck just before noon to hunt after the sun, having appa- 
rently slept off the effects of the dram he had swallowed in the 
morning watch. 

By this time we had overhauled the ship to within a couple of 
miles, and there she lay, steady as a cloud, about two points on our 
lee bow. I had not been giving her much attention for some time, 
owing to a very lively novel I had taken from a pile of volumes upon 
the skylight; but being disturbed by old Purchase’s sprawling search 
for the sun, I looked up and noticed how near the ship was, and so, 
putting down the book, I took the glass and examined her. 

She was a long, frigate-built merchantman, with painted ports. 
Her square yards and short royal mastheads made her look very hand- 
some aloft. She had a long poop and top-gallant forecastle, and big 
cabin windows which caught the sunshine and flashed streams of light 
in the still blue water under her. Her sails were beautifully cut, her 
large channels gave the standing rigging a wide spread; and, deep as 
she was, yet I could just catch the greenish gleam of her copper a 
trifle below the sparkling blue surface over which she was faintly 
moving. I noticed with some wonder that she had a number of flags 
hanging along her awning, in such a way as to hide all that part of 
the deck save the taffrail. This gave her an uncommonly gay ap- 
pearance. The flags were of all colours, and the contrast of them 
with the white awning and the black and white sides of the ship was 
very striking. 

On a sudden I caught sight of her name, painted in large cha- 
racters on her stern. 

‘Sir Mordaunt!’ I exclaimed, looking around, ‘I recognise an 
old friend yonder. Ten years ago I was second mate of that ship. 
She’s the * Dido,” and bound, I have no doubt, to Sydney, New South 
Wales.’ 

‘Very curious, indeed!’ he exclaimed, coming over to me and 
taking the glass. ‘ It only proves what a little world this is—even at 
sea. He ogled the ship. ‘ But what is the meaning of those flags ? 
It isn’t the Queen’s birthday, is it? Are they having a ball aboard 
of her ?’ 

‘There’s a jollification of some kind going on,’ said I. ‘Can you 
make out any of her people?’ 

‘I see some figures at the taffrail.’ 

‘Let us signalise her,’ said I. 

‘To be sure!’ he exclaimed. ‘ Here, Purchase,’ he called, ‘ signal 
that vessel, will you ?’ 

The old fellow had ‘ made eight bells’ some time before. He put. 
down his sextant, rolled aft, and hoisted the ensign. Miss Tuke now 
joined us, and we stood watching. Presently a spot of red glim- 
mered at the ship’s stern, it soared, and the red ensign languidly 
fluttered at the peak. 

‘Hush!’ cried Miss Tuke ; ‘don’t you hear the sound of music?” 
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I listened a moment. 

‘ Plainly enough,’ said I. ‘ What on earth are they about ?’ 

The strains of a band of instruments were distinctly audible, 
though what wind there was blew athwart us and towards the ship. 

*Can’t you ask them by flags what they are doing?’ said Miss 
Tuke. 

‘Quite easily; but we shall be within hail presently, and that 
will save us the bother of spelling over the signal-book,’ I answered. 
* How strange to light upon the old hooker all these leagues down 
here!’ 

And I fell a-musing, thinking of the months I had passed in her, 
the watches I had kept on her poop, the old crew whose faces and 
names I could distinctly recall, and the incidents of the voyage. I 
own my heart warmed up at the sight of that ship. I was proud to 
be able to point to her, and say that over and over again I had had 
charge of her in the long watches, for she looked, as I have said, a 
beautiful object upon the blue of the deep sea. Indeed, there was 
no handsomer vessel of her kind afloat. But it was not only her 
appearance that kindled me ; the present seemed a mere dream when 
I looked at her, and nothing real but the life I had passed aboard 
of her. Any sailor will understand my feelings. Jack’s love of a 
ship in which he has sailed and been well treated is a genuine senti- 
ment. I knew every plank, every rope, 1 might say every nail, in 
that fabric. 

Looking round, I caught Miss Tuke’s eyes full upon me. 

*I dare say you would rather be in her than here,’ says she. 

‘My dear child,’ exclaimed Sir Mordaunt, ‘you should hear 
Walton talk of his blankets having been stolen——’ 

‘Not in her,’ I interrupted. ‘ No, I was very comfortable in that 
boat. But don’t you believe, Miss Tuke, that I wouldn’t rather be 
where Iam. I think of her as a man might of an old sweetheart. 
The sight of her makes him pensive; but does that mean that he is 
sorry they didn’t stick to each other?’ 

‘One always returns to one’s first love,’ said she, laughing. 

‘So this meeting proves,’ said I. ‘Sir Mordaunt, you must lay 
me alongside—not to board her, but to talk. Perhaps I know her 
skipper; and, besides, we can hear the music, and if Lady Brookes 
won't object, we might turn to and shake a foot to it, to keep the 
people yonder company. But I should like to know the meaning of 
that jollification. Cheerfulness is rather uncommon in a ship a few 
days out from home.’ 

But we were drawing closer and closer all the time we were chat- 
ting about her, and before the tiffin bell called us below we were near 
enough to discern with the naked eye the people who came and went 
at her taffrail. The wind, however, was almost entirely gone—the 
fierce sun seemed to have dried it up—and the sea was beginning to 
look like molten glass, through which the ocean swell ran languidly 
. into the west. As we sat at lunch we could hear the music aboard 
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the ship quite distinctly through the open scuttles and skylights. 
Listening to it made it hard for us to realise that we were hundreds 
of miles away from the nearest point of land, and nothing in sight 
but that ship and the waters of the Atlantic. The music made it 
seem as though we were in harbour, and that by going on deck we 
should see piers and cliffs and people walking about. 

‘ Perhaps they have a great man on board,’ surmised the baronet; 
‘and this may be his birthday.’ 

‘Maybe a governor. A governor becomes a great man the moment 
he quits London,’ said I. 

*I wish this yacht were a steamer,’ said Lady Brookes pettishly— 
having been looking for some moments through the skylights at the 
sails, which were faintly stirred by the swell—with an expression of 
lassitude in her face. 

‘Why, Agnes, I would have hired a steamer, my love, had not 
the whole summer been before us,’ answered Sir Mordaunt. ‘ But 
you would not have been so comfortable. The smell of the engine- 
room is always about. On such a day as this it would be exceedingly 
unpleasant ; and the throbbing and champing of the engines is very 
harassing in a small vessel.’ 

‘That is so, indeed,’ said I, backing my friend as usual in these 
encounters. ‘ Steam is all very well for despatch, but when you are 
not in a hurry you must choose a sailing vessel. You enjoy expecta- 
tions in a sailing ship which steam defrauds you of. How will the 
wind blow? Will this calm last? When a breeze springs up will it 
be foul or fair? In a steamer you don’t think of these things. You 
plod on like a pack-man. The fine old traditions, the seamanship, 
the beating to windward, the reefing down, the lying-to, the running 
or scudding, are all blown away by steam. Jack has chucked his 
tarpaulin overboard, blacked his face, and gone with a shovel into 
the bunkers. He is no longer sailor, but stoker, and all our maritime 
notions have been melted down into the propeller.’ 

‘I don’t think you would like the *“* Lady Maud,” aunt, if she were 
a steamer,’ said Miss Ada. ‘There would be no snow-white sails,’ 
lifting up her beautiful eyes, ‘and we should be constantly peeping 
into the looking-glass, to see if there were smuts on our noses.’ 

‘ Better smuts than stagnation,’ murmured her ladyship. ‘ We may 
be stuck without motion upon this sea for the next month.’ 

Evidently the heat made her peevish, and besides, as an invalid, 
certain obligations of temper were imposed upon her which she was 
bound to fulfil. I changed the subject by talking of the ship, and 
when lunch was over we all returned on deck, Lady Brookes excepted, 
who complained of languor and went to her cabin, though I was 
inclined to attribute her withdrawal to spleen. 


(To be continued.) 





M. Lion Say on THE Prosperity oF FRANCE, AND 
THE STaTE PurcHAsE OF RAILWAys. 


HE recent course of eventsin France, by bringing aguin to the 
helm of affairs (with whatever permanence) M. de Freycinet 
and M. Léon Say, has invested with new interest a contribution made 
by the latter statesman to the ‘ Journal des Economistes’ of Decem- 
ber last ; which has been reprinted in the form of a pamphlet. The 
immediate object of the writer was to discuss the question of the 
purchase of the French railways by the State. Tothe English reader 
this luminous and well-ordered essay presents distinct subjects of the 
highest economical interest. Very few among us, it is probable, have 
in any way realised the unprecedented advance in national prosperity 
made by France since the termination of the German war. Although 
it is only incidentally that this is brought forward by M. Léon Say, 
his authoritative figures deserve the deepest attention. Even more 
directly interesting to the English capitalist, large or small, is the 
contrast which is tacitly presented between the conditions of railway and 
of canal property in France and in England, associated as it is with a 
diametrically opposite mode of solving the simplest problem of internal 
transport. And even the importance of the inquiry ‘ Whence arises 
the difference?’ and * What lesson may we wisely draw from the pro- 
sperity of our neighbours ?’ is dwarfed by the further question, ‘ How 
far may the prospects of European peace be influenced by the eco- 
nomical and financial programme sketched for the ensuing decade 
by M. Léon Say?’ It is not often the case that a statesman is able 
to rise, with unfaltering flight, from the contemplation of the modest 
savings of the petty tradesman to that of the anticipatory expendi- 
ture of hundreds of millions of money; and to show how the full tide 
of prosperity now (apart from the speculations of the Bourse) throb- 
bing through the veins of France, demands not only a period of peace 
for its development, but an assurance against any of those vast legis- 
lative changes which embarrass the steady course of public credit. 
The extraordinary charges imposed on the French national trea- 
sury by the German war amounted, including the indemnity of 
five milliards of francs, to the sum of 11,471,661,666 francs, or 
nearly 460 millions sterling. This amount is exclusive, not only of 
private losses, but of war expenses borne by the communes. It in- 
cludes, however, the allocation of 260 millions to towns and depart- 
ments to repair a portion of the damage caused by the war; of 
26 millions to repair the damage caused by the corps of en- 
gineers in destruction for defensive purposes ; of 160 millions for the 
re-provisioning of Paris; of 25 millions for subterranean telegraphic 
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lines ; and of 2,696 millions, called the compte de liquidation, de- 
voted to the reconstruction of fortifications, of armaments, and of 
military provisionment. In addition to bearing this enormous load, 
the treasury had to repay to the Bank of France the loan of 1,500 
millions of francs contracted in 1870 and 1871. 

The extraordinary resources created since 1876 to meet this 
unprecedented demand have been as follows:—(1) an increase of 
the consolidated debt, amounting, as the balance of four separate 
loans, conversions, and sinking fund, to 6,527 millions of frances; 
(2) an increase of terminable debt, under 20 separate heads, to the 
amount of 3,200 millions ; and (3) alienations of the national capital, 
to the amount of 171 millions of francs. The total amount of ex- 
traordinary resources thus created amount to 9,898,620,537 francs, 
being 1,573,041,129 francs less than the charges of the war as before 
stated. And yet not only is the Bank of France repaid, and the 
compte de liquidation closed, but the découverts du trésor, a float- 
ing debt, which on January I, 1870, stood at 725,995,055 francs, 
were reduced, on January 1, 1880, to 636,565,704, or by 89,429,351 
francs; showing a gross reduction of debt, after defraying the whole 
expenditure, of more than 66 millions sterling. 

Nor has the growing wealth of France been shown only by resto- 
ration of her military defence and by reduction of consolidated 
and floating debt. In 1879 and 1880 successive reductions of taxa- 
tion were effected, amounting in all to nearly 222 millions of francs. 
The ordinary expenses of the budget, which in 1879 stood at 2,700 
millions, have risen in 1882 to 2,854 millions. Thus between the 
budget of 1880 and that of 1882 is a difference in diminution of re- 
ceipts of 222 millions, and the increase of expense of 154 millions, 
making together the large sum of 376 millions of francs. 

It may be now convenient to express, in terms of English money, 


the comparative balance sheets for France and for England for the 
period in question. 


| —— France England 


£ £ 

Public expenditure, 1880 .| 108,003,508 85,407,789 

a - 1882. 114,179,316 83,107,924 
Taxes removed . : ° 8,880,000 

» increased . . . — 


3,135,599 
Population, 1881. : ‘ 36,905,800! | 34,788,814 


The Government of France, whatever has been its political 
complexion, at all events from the date of the First Empire, has always 
been aware of the intimate connection between national defence and 


' The French population must be understated. It is taken from Delarue’s 
Almanack, where the same figures serve for 1880, 1881, 1882. 
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prosperity, and the proper regulation of the internal communications 
of the country. Thus while following, at some little distance of 
time, and in the first instance by the services of English engineers 
and contractors, the example set by England in calling in the aid of 
private capital for the construction of the new mode of transport 
introduced by Stephenson, France has never allowed (even in the 
time of the most corrupt administration) the determination of the 
course and distribution of her railways to become, as in this country, 
the sport of a kind of organised parliamentary gambling. Unlike our 
own, neither the French administration nor the French legislature 
has abdicated its functions and ignored its duties in providing 
for the future conduct of internal transport, in face of the greatest 
change in the mode of effecting it known to history. A glance at the 
railway map of Europe is highly instructive. The great lines 
radiating from Paris, which are crossed, at appropriate intervals of 
distance, by well-distributed concentric lines, present almost the 
regular beauty of the web of the geometric spider. In England and 
in Belgium no order or system is displayed by the clumsy tangle of 
lines, which appear to have been laid down (as indeed was toa great 
extent the case) rather in the effort of each company to steal the 
traffic from its neighbours, than with any idea of serving the country 
by a great military and commercial series of noble works. 

The graphic contrast thus displayed is only a too faithful ex- 
ponent of the contrast between the statesmanlike precision that has 
controlled the railway legislation of France, and the muddle and 
scramble under which our own lines have emerged from the lucky 
bag of parliamentary committees. The time is drawing near when 
manufacturers and mercantile men in England will begin to suffer 
very severely from the utter want of foresight that has characterised 
our railway legislation. 

In France it never seems to have been absent from the mind of 
the administration that the internal highways of the country must 
be the property of the nation, and under the control of the civil and 
military authorities. In allowing and authorising the expenditure 
of three hundred millions sterling of private capital, the State has 
known how to protect the subscribers at once from their own greed- 
iness and from that of their possible rivals. With regard to the 
principal lines of railway the land, works, rails, and all fixtures are 
the absolute property of the State. The rolling stock and furniture 
of the line and stations is the absolute property of the companies, 
who enjoy, moreover, the usufruct of the lines and fixtures for the 
periods, and on the terms, agreed on in the several concessions and 
acts of the legislature. At the end of December 1878, 22,000 
miles of railway were arranged in one great harmonious system, of 
which 15,000 miles were at work, 2,664 miles were in course of 
construction, and the remainder were laid out for completion in 
due time, and for the proper service of the less populated districts of 
the country. Nor is it only in the well-designed stratigraphy of her 
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railway system that France is immeasurably in advance of the 
United Kingdom. The French Government has kept constantly in 
view three great principles of construction: First, the lines shall be 
so laid out as best to serve the military and civil needs of the 
country ; second, they shall all, at fixed epochs, become national 
property; third, they shall not be burdened by any of those charges 
which are, in effect, pillage of the proprietors, and ultimately of the 
nation—such as exorbitant charges for land, disproportionate par- 
liamentary expenses, or duplication of routes. It is unnecessary 
here to detail the mode in which these statesmanlike principles have 
been carried out by the French Government ; it is sufficient to cite 
one or two facts as to the issue. 

At the close of 1878 the railways of France had cost under 
26,000/. per mile; those of the United Kingdom had cost nearly 
40,0001. per mile; the gross income earned by the former was 11°15 
per cent. on their cost; that earned by the latter was 9°2 per cent. 
on their cost. The working expenses of the French railways averaged 
50} per cent. of their gross revenue; those of the English railways, 
with their cheaper coal, averaged 54 per cent. of their gross revenue. 
Thus the average yield of the whole capital expended on the French 
lines was more than 54 per cent., while the countenance afforded by 
the Government to the obligations of the companies had enabled 
them to borrow on such safe and favourable terms as to allow divi- 
dends of 10 or even 12 per cent. on the original shares. The net return 
over the English capital did not amount to quite 44 per cent., and 
65 per cent. of the capital employed was in the shape of loans, deben- 
tures, preferential and guaranteed shares, so that the original shares 
are altogether overweighted by the fixed charges for borrowed money. 

The question of return upon capital outlay is, however, one of 
trifling moment compared to that great question of the comparative 
cost of the railway travelling of the future in England and in France, 
on which no English statesman appears hitherto to have bestowed 
even a passing thought. It is toa Belgian statesman, M. le Hardy 
de Beaulieu, that Europe is indebted for the first systematic attempt 
to show how the future industry of a country must be disastrously 
burdened by the adoption of a false policy as to its railways. In 
Belgium the Government has enforced railway tariffs so low that 
they do not cover the proper charges on working and on capital, and 
the lines are becoming annually more and more burdened by.the 
large increase of nominal capital. M. de Beaulieu’s Report to, the 
Belgian Chamber of Representatives (vide ‘ Minutes of Proceedings 
of Institution of Civil Engineers,’ vol. lxii. p. 367) calls attention to 
the fact that in the countries which surround Belgium, and contend 
with her in the markets of the world, the railway companies are paying 
off their bonds, extinguishing their capital by sinking funds, and 
advancing towards a period when the railways will be in the hands of 
the State, free from all charges for interest on capital. What, then, 
the Report asks, will be the condition of that industrial people 
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which has neglected thus to extinguish the charge weighing on its 
traffic ? 

A somewhat startling response to this question of the Belgian 
statesman has been made even since the publication of the pamphlet. 
of M. Léon Say. To the prudent and statesmanlike objections 
raised by M. Say against the suggested purchase of the French rail- 
ways by the State we shall presently come. But what it is essentiah 
for the English reader to bear in mind is that State purchase of 
railways has a wholly different meaning in France and in England. 
In England it would involve an addition of 700 or 800 millions to the 
National Debt, the nation taking the railways as security; and, if 
the State proceeded to work them, probably arriving at results as 
disastrous as those described by M. de Beaulieu in Belgium. In 
France, on the contrary, the rachat is only a question of time. 
The State has only to wait, and the railways become its own. All 
that will then be necessary is to purchase the working stock of the 
proprietors—an operation that will not require more than 10 or I2 
per cent. of the value of the lines. Purchase, then, in France, only 
means antedating what will come later in the due course of events. 
The transformation of the railway system of France from private 
into national property will take place with as much simplicity as that 
with which the transformation of the property of the water companies 
of London might be accomplished, if it were only the habit of English 
statesmen to make themselves acquainted with the controlling facts 
of any case as to which they attempt to legislate. 

The reply to which we refer may well seem both incredible and in- 
comprehensible to the English railway proprietor. We have not, in the 
present case, that definite official information to which we have 
hitherto referred. But it has been stated without contradiction in 
the public prints that the option was to be offered to the French 
railway companies either of purchase (on terms which are already 
provided for by the original concession), or of the reduction of their 
fares by one-half, and of their freight charges by one-fifth. Such a 
proposal may well seem outrageous to the English statist. If we 
conceive it for a moment asa rule applied to the English railways 
the results would be extremely simple. The actual net receipts of 
32 millions would be reduced by 20°7 millions, leaving a net revenue 
of 11°3 millions per annum. This would be just enough to pay 4 
per cent. on the 182 millions of loans and debentures, and less than 14 
per cent. on the 276 millions of guaranteed and preferential stock, 
leaving not one farthing for the owners of the 270 millions of ordi- 
nary capital. A more wholesale system of repudiation it would be 
difficult to frame. 

In France the case is altogether different. We have not before 
us at the moment the exact amount of the passenger and goods 
revenue as distinguished from one another at the present moment ; 
but a few years ago the proportions were as 42 to 58. If we apply 
that proportion to the revenue of 32,400,000/., which was earned 
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by the six great companies in 1877, the reduction of the net revenue 
will be 10°43 millions, leaving rather more than 6 millions for distri- 
bution over the capital of 300 millions ; that is to say, leaving 2 per 
cent, all round on the nominal capital for the shareholders. Now if 
it is considered that this 2 per cent., secured for some appropriate term 
of years, has to be balanced against a sum (considerably under 30 
millions) which is the approximate value of the plant which will 
remain the property of the shareholders when the lines themselves, 
on the conditions of the original concession, revert to the Government, 
it is evident that it may be worth the while of the companies to 
accept the terms offered. Subject to correction for the various un- 
expired terms of the several concessions (the value of which it is 
impossible exactly to calculate), the companies may be said to have 
their choice of under 30 millions down, or 6 millions a year instead. 

So far as to the companies. But what as to the public? It 1s 
hard to realise the contrast between the outcome of the English and the 
French systems. In France, within a definite time, the State will 
have to choose between deriving a net revenue of 10 to 15 millions 
sterling per annum from the national railway property, or of reducing 
the fare of every passenger throughout France to a halfpenny per 
mile, and of every ton of goods to something not much over the actual 
cost prices of transport. Every commercial traveller in England will 
then have to pay double fare, as compared with his rival in France. 
Every manufacturer, coal owner, or producer of every description will 
then have to pay from one-fourth to one-third more for the inland 
carriage of his raw material, and of his finished goods, than his 
French rival, We talk of free trade, and we are preparing to fixa 
differential duty of 50 per cent. on our passenger traffic, and of 25 
per cent. on our goods traffic, as compared with the rates which 
within a short time will be exacted in France. 

Let any reader retrace this argument step by step, and see if 
there is either error, doubt, or misconception. And what is the 
reason of the startling ditference between the proximate condition 
of the same service in the two countries? We do not refer to those 
differences in design, in authorisation, and in legislation, of which we 
have already spoken, but to something which underlies the whole 
question. 

This we take to be the fact, that from the commencement of the 
railway period the French engineers and the French administra- 
tors have set themselves carefully to study the details of the system 
which they were introducing. They kept the accounts with that 
scrupulous detail which is so alarming to the English notions of 
business. They were thus soon enabled to ascertain exactly what 
everything cost, and thus at what amount of profit every part of their 
business was conducted. In English lines the only accounts that are 
thus framed are those of the New South Wales Railways. Thus the 
French managers became convinced of the fact that although heavy 
goods traffic might be run over a new line of railway without loss, or 
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even with some small advantage, mineral transport must, as soon as 
a due amount of passenger and light goods traffic arrived to occupy 
the line, become a matter of ruinous loss. This, then, they resolved to 
turn over to its natural channel—inland navigation. The 40 millions 
which has already been voted for the effectuation of this wise economy 
is likely, M. Léon Say tells us, to be largely increased. And thus 
France will shortly secure the conduct of the whole of her immense 
inland transport at little above actual cost price; while our own is 
burdened with a continually increasing load of debt which more than 
doubles that cost price already. 

Considerations of this kind are of far more permanent weight 
than any that spring merely from the course of the money market or 
the balance of the merchant’s account. They are, properly regarded, 
of the very essence of statesmanship. They must certainly have an 
irresistible power as elements in the future industrial welfare of the 
people.. While we have allowed rival companies to vie in the sums 
which they spent in parliamentary contests, in the temptations held 
out to jandowners, and in the costly cheapness by which they ab- 
stracted from the canals a traffic lucrative by water but ruinous by 
land ; while we have allowed parallel lines between the same spots 
to be constructed under the impulse of a short-sighted rivalry ; while 
we speak of leaving everything to chance as a ‘ policy;’ how deaf 
have we not been to the voice of those who warned us that England 
must hereafter pay dearly for abandoning to the grasp of a short- 
sighted greediness the control of her inland routes, and the deter- 
mination of the future cost with which our inland transport will be 
weighted in the competition with the foreigner! No State and no 
Cabinet can abandon the intelligent control of matters of public 
policy without preparing a stern Nemesis for the future. 

The essay of M. Léon Say cannot be read without producing a 
profound conviction of its justice. This is not due to oratorical 
artifice, but to the fact that it is the work of a dispassionate states- 
man, whose only object in it is the solution of a financial problem, 
and who has not contented himself with crotchet or with divination, but 
has patiently and honestly collated the true elements of the question. 
So complex, indeed, does he admit the subject to be, that it would re- 
quire volumes in order to treat it exhaustively. But from the special 
point of view selected by the Minister, that of finance and public 
credit, it cannot be doubted that the conclusions of the pamphlet are 
distinctly proved. 

Early in January 1878 the Minister of Public Works and 
the Minister of Finance had a conference on the subject of the 
inland communications of France, and agreed on the outline of a 
great scheme of public works, the execution of which will require 
from ten to fifteen years. Some months later the minor railway 
companies which were unable to continue their service, and the con- 
struction of their works, were bought up by means of the capital 
which was raised for that purpose, and for carrying into execution 
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the first operations of the plan which justly bears the name of 
M. de Freycinet. The expense estimated was four milliards of 
francs. The money was to be raised by loan, which took the form of 
Treasury bonds secured on the property of the railways. At the same 
time, the Government had to provide for the two other liquidations 
previously mentioned ; viz. the repayment of 1,500 millions to the 
Bank of France, and the provision of more than two milliards for 
repairing the military damage caused by the war. Under such 
serious responsibilities no one can deny that any Government ought 
certainly ‘to hesitate before opening new horizons, and creating, so 
to speak, assignations of many milliards which the future would have 
to pay.’ 

As to the obligations actually incurred, the Treasury depended 
for the justification of its measures on a development of the national 
revenue which in reality was normal, but which was none the less 
entirely unexpected by the great majority of the public. 

This growth of revenue was due to two causes. The first was 
that the new taxes imposed by the National Assembly required time 
before they produced their full amount. All new imposts pass 
through a period of infancy before they arrive at their mature 
stability. Their first effect is to alarm both the producer and the 
consumer, and the public conscience by no means revolts from 
attempts at evasion. Little by little matters reassume their natural 
course, unless, indeed, the burden newly imposed proves insupportable. 
This limit is always unknown beforehand, and can only be deter- 
mined by experience. It is evident that in the case under review 
the Assembly has kept within the fatal point of a prohibitory impost, 
so that the course of production is reassuming its proper activity. 
The second cause indicated by M. Léon Say is the growth of public 
confidence in a peaceful and sober policy. 

It has thus become, in the opinion of the French statesman, 
possible to predict with considerable accuracy the amount of the 
annual growth of revenue for the ensuing years. The indirect taxes 
form the dominant resource of the Budget; and thus there is a 
certain and constant relation between the development of private 
wealth and the development of the public resources. The balance to 
the credit of the Treasury increases with the balance to the credit of 
the private industrial wealth of France. As a proof of the justice of 
this view, M. Léon Say cites that marked improvement in the public 
balance-sheet between 1871 and 1881 to which we have before 
referred. 

On the other hand, there is a sufficient indication that it would 
be easy to arrest this steady course of national development by 
any ill-considered financial measures. The source of all sound 
investment in France, as elsewhere, is no other than the annual 
savings of the people, and every demand for loans considerably in 
excess of this amount must produce disturbance in the finances. In 
the Freycinet plan the question was not so much that of increasing 
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the sum total of the national investments as of changing the form 
of the securities. The railway companies are ‘ immobilising’ from 
400 to 800 millions a year. They were nearly at the end of their 
work, and it was merely proposed to continue the sequence of their 
operations, and, without increasing the amouit, to replace the issue 
of railway bonds by that of Treasury obligations, called ‘ the 3 per 
cent. amortissables.’ The question of working the railways was post- 
poned, the minor lines which had been purchased being only pro- 
visionally worked by the State. Nothing was changed, except that 
the regularity and security ensured by Government superintendence 
and responsibility were substituted for individual impulse. 

Events have, however, since occurred which tend to destroy the 
equilibrium ofthis programme. The initiative of private members of 
the Assembly has been directed to obtain an increase of the expendi- 
ture in public works, with ‘a sort of ardour very disquieting for the 
equilibrium of the Budget.’ In a report to the Senate on July 19, 
1881, M. Varroy estimated at 6 milliards the cost of the plan of 
M. de Freycinet, which originally contemplated an outlay of 4 
milliards only. New canals, new ports, new railways, are daily de- 
manded ; and there is cause to fear that the figure, which has thus 
grown from 4 to 6, will soon reach, or even surpass, the total of 7 
milliards, or 280,000,000l. Two significant facts are already noted, 
which lead to the inference that matters are being pressed forward 
with undue precipitancy. 

The first of these is,? that while there is a general advance in the 
quotations of investments, the last 3 per cent. loan of a milliard 
issued by the State is not yet ‘ classed ’—‘ that is to say, it has not 
yet arrived in the hands of thcse who must one day absorb it, as the 
definitive investment of their savings.’ In other words, it may be 
considered that the last loan is still in the hands of bankers, finan- 
ciers, and Bourse speculators; the public not having come forward to 
take it off their hands at the price which they anticipated. 

The second warning is given by the incessant creation of new 
banks, and the extraordinarily active speculation which is fed by 
the various kinds of stocks which the new banks put in circulation. 
An excessive creation of banks is a well-known malady in the money 
market, as witness Austria, England, and the United States. The dis- 
cussion of this subject by M. Léon Say, although highly interesting, 
would lead us beyond the limits we must put to the present paper, 
but we may add that the events at the close of January fully justify 
the assertion of the writer. 

M. Léon Say concludes that the first duty of the Government, 
under these circumstances, is to close the account of the great works, 
and to suspend for some years the emission of ‘rentes.’ To this end 
an agreement will be necessary with the railway companies, to induce 
them to take under their own charge a part of those expenses which 


? This was written before the last panic. 
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cannot be reduced on the lines which the State is at this moment 
completing. Unless by some such step the expenditure of the extra- 
ordinary Budget can be kept down to something like 250 millions of 
francs a year, there will be a risk of compromising the plan of M. 
de Freycinet, and of being unable to fulfil the promise made to the 
different localities. 

‘ Les petites épargnes, the industrial savings of France, are 
always ready to furnish for investment from 150 to 200 millions of 
francs a year. The circumstances must be very unfortunate under 
which 500 or 600 millions could not be found, in four years, of that 
class of savings which seeks investment in the funds or securities of 
the State. In addition to this resource, it has been suggested that 
the Treasury may take advantage of the advances which have been 
made under the title of guarantee of interest to the railway companies ; 
a capital which amounts to between 500 and 600 millions of francs. 
Whatever the method chosen, the necessity of suspending the emis- 
sion of ‘ rente amortissable ’ for four, five, or even a greater number 
of years, appears to M. Léon Say to be absolute, in order to banish 
‘the element which always causes the most profound trouble to the 
mind ; that is to say, the undetermined and the unknown.’ 

The natural inference that it would be madness on the part of the 
State to undertake, at the present moment, a new and gigantic 
operation for the purchase of the principal railways, is so obvious 
that we can only refer those of our readers who have any doubt on 
thesubject to the clear reasoning of M. Léon Say. 

There are, however, several other points which disengage them- 
selves, as it were by accident, from the discussion, which it will be of 
advantage for the English reader to find illustrated by the lucid sense 
of the French statesman. ‘ There was a time,’ says M. Léon Say, 
‘when we heard it said that it was necessary to close the capital 
account of the railways. The truth is that this capital account 
never can be closed, and that it is a happy thing for the country 
that such is the case.’ For that very reason, he argues, the State 
must not assume the position of the railway companies, ‘ because the 
State requires closed accounts—- because closed accounts are neces- 
sities of the public credit and the parliamentary order.’ 

Has anyone pictured to himself, the writer asks, what would 
happen at the moment when the capital account of the French in- 
dustries should be closed; that is to say, when the industrial workers 
should cease to enlarge their workshops, when they should buy no 
more machinery, no more tools, when none of them should endeavour 
to enlarge the field of his industry, or the amount of his capital? If 
such a moment arrived, it would be on the day when French industry 
entered on a period of decadence. All is bound together in indus- 
trial life. Year after year industry demands 400 or 500 millions 
more of capital; and that the movement shall not slacken is a ne- 
cessary feature of the progress of the country—of that economical 
power on which depends its political weight. It is the same with the 
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industry of railways as with every other kind of industry. Not only 
are new lines made, but the traffic of the old lines is continually 
increasing. With more traffic comes the need of more stations, more 
lines of way, more sidings, more engines, more carriages, more wag- 
gons. * The day when the cost of the first establishment shall cease to 
increase will be the day when the public fortune begins to wane, and 
when France begins to descend from the rank which she occupies in 
the world as a commercial and industrial nation.’ 

That this view as to the impossibility of closing the capital 
account of a great railway is to a certain extent true, we may admit, 
remembering at the same time that no Government and no body 
of directors can decide upon what is and what is not a legitimate 
increase of capital, unless they are in exact possession of the details 
of the net profit and loss of each class of traffic. That our English 
lines, with higher fares and freights than those of France, should 
earn so much smaller a revenue in proportion to cost of construction, 
is a matter very disquieting to those who seek to look a little further 
than to the dividends of the current half-year. And when it is 
known—as indeed a very sufficient explanation of this disproportion- 
ate cost of the English railways—that at least 40 per cent. of the 
work done on them is done in carrying minerals, and that at such a 
tariff that the whole gross revenue from minerals forms but 22 per 
cent. of the aggregate revenue of the lines, it is clear that it is 
useless to make any attempt at reasoning with those who are satisfied 
with such a condition of things. 

Summing up his argument by the conclusion that while the 
purchase of the lines of railway by the State must be at any time an 
error, it would at the present juncture be a positive blow to the 
welfare of France, M. Léon Say considers the question of the 
working and administration of the lines. The sole aim of the advo- 
cates of this purchase, he tells us, is to lower the rates of charge. 
But the actual results of the purchase would be to render such reduc- 
tion impossible. The conditions of compulsory purchase are already 
defined by law. They are as follows :—The companies are to receive 

-a‘rente,’ or State-guaranteed income, equal to their actual net revenue. 
They are to be paid for all their rolling stock and furniture, at prices 
to be settled by arbitration.. And they are to receive the repayment 
of all sums laid out in the construction of lines not more than fifteen 
years old. The result would be, in the opinion of M. Léon Say, 2 
loss to the Treasury of from 100 to 200 millions of francs per annum. 

Beyond this is the question of working. Entering on the property 
on losing terms, the Government could not hope to maintain the 
status quo. Influence of all kinds would be constantly brought to 
bear in order to effect reductions of the tariff. Nothing is more 
instructive, justly remarks M. Léon Say, than to read the discussions 
on this portion of the Belgian Budget. M. Graux, the Minister of 
Finance, on April 20, 1880, fully confirmed those complaints which 
were probably made by M. le Hardy de Beaulieu. ‘The deficit on 
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the working of the railways is established. It is impossible to 
contest it. How is it to be made up? There are,I repeat, only 
two means of doing so—we must either raise the tariff, or have 
recourse to the taxes. It is impossible to escape from the alterna- 
tive.’ We may add to the statement of M. Graux that the annual 
deficit on the working of the Belgian lines is 5,000,000 francs, the 
fact that, at the end of 1878, 790 millions of francs had been 
expended on the construction of 1,929 kilometres (31,600,000/. on 
1,196 miles) of line, on which the gross revenue was 94,206,000 
francs in the gross. The Belgian tariff is only a fraction lower than 
that of France, and the excessive cost is due to those causes which 
have hitherto usually been found inseparable from the Government 
conduct of public works; a rule to which the only memorable 
exception is to be found in the case of the Post Office. 

In taking leave of a subject which M. Léon Say has set at rest as 
far as France is concerned, and has lucidly illustrated as regards the 
condition of the English railways, we must again call attention to the 
encouraging picture which the statesman gives of the industrial 
condition of France, and of the pledges for European: peace which 
are given by the far-sighted adoption of a definite financial pro- 
gramme. <A reduction of public debt to the extent of 64 millions 
since the close of a devastating war; a growth of the public revenue 
of 88 millions,: accompanied by a reduction of 6 millions sterling of 
taxation in two years; an investment of the minor savings of indus- 
try to the amount of from 6 to 8 millions sterling per annum—are 
striking proofs of the well-ordered thrift of France. Without insist- 
ing too much on the contrast afforded by England, more particularly 
as concerns the increase of our own taxation as contrasted with the 
remission of that of France, there is certainly enough in the clear and 
dispassionate statements of both the French and the Belgian states- 
men to eall for very serious reflection on the part of our own. The 
prospect that, within a definite time, the cost of transport in England 
will be for passengers double, and for goods half as much again, as 
that in France, is a subject of no small moment to English industry ; 
and it isa promise which, unless we bring to bear on the subject a 
degree of statesmanship which it will be novel to see displayed at 
Westminster, will be fulfilled before the English people at large are 
aware of the possibility of such a disaster. 


Francis R. Conner. 





How FAR IS THE PRESENT House or CoMMONS REPRE- 
SENTED IN THE RoLu or THE LoNG PARLIAMENT ? 


N these days of never-ending reform, when the state of society and 
the very face of the country are undergoing the most rapid and 
fundamental transformations, and our ancient landmarks, both real 
and personal—so to speak—are being gradually obliterated, ‘ the old 
order changing and giving place to the new,’ it is of some small 
interest, from an old-world point of view, to try and discover to what 
extent the families which supplied members to the Parliament of 
1640, ‘the most remarkable Parliament that ever sat,’ are represented 
in our present House. 

The subjoined list does not pretend to be exhaustive. Many of 
our present legislators who do not find place here may claim lineal 
descent from the members of the ‘ father of Parliaments, which first 
rendered Parliaments supreme, and has since set the whole world 
upon chase of Parliaments’ (to quote Carlyle’s words) ; but the inquiry 
from this point of view would be possibly impracticable, and the 
writer has limited himself to ascertaining as far as in his power lies 
the cases in which the names are identical, and the owners are beyond 
all reasonable doubt the present representatives of those who con- 
stituted that memorable House. The list, ever decreasing, has of 
course diminished rapidly since the Reform Act of 1832, and is be- 
coming more and more contracted with every successive Parliament ; 
and to this end the disappearance of pocket boroughs, the curtailment 
of territorial influence, the redistribution of seats, the extension of 
the franchise, and, perhaps above all, the increase of wealth, and the 
growth of the power of the middle and lower classes, have mainly con- 
tributed. East and West Looe, Weobley, Camelford, Bossiney, Hedon, 
Gatton, Beeralston, and such like boroughs, which then each had a 
specific share in shaping our destinies, are now mere ‘ nominis umbre,’ 
while we look in vain through the list for Birmingham, Manchester, 
Leeds, Sheffield, &c., centres of our greatness which even yet (by 
their own showing at least) are inadequately represented. Yet, with 
respect to pocket-boroughs, if we refer to the list of the House of Com- 
mons which met in June 1831, and dissolved in December 1832, the 
Parliament which passed the Reform Bill, it is worthy of notice that 
even at that time (although the old names appear in considerable num- 
bers, and although the counties are in several cases represented by the 
same families, and many of the descendants of the borough members 
of the Long Parliament still sit for other places in the same counties) 
the list of boroughs, pocket or otherwise, the representatives of which 
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bear an identical name, is surprisingly small. In both Houses two 
Russells sit for Tavistock, a Legh for Newton in Lancashire, a Whit- 
more for Bridgnorth, a Howard for Carlisle, and a Luttrell for Mine- 
head, and that is about all! 

Our lists of the Long Parliament are probably still imperfect, 
for after the secession of the Royalists it became necessary to fill up 
their places, and in 1645 new writs were issued, and about 230 mem- 
bers were added to the House. In addition to this, the troublous 
times, the rapid fluctuations in the affairs of men, and the numerous 
vicissitudes of the House from its birth to the days of its extreme 
dotage, when it sat hopelessly drivelling month after month over the 
meaning of the word ‘incumbrance’ as applied to landed property, 
combine to render it extremely unlikely that we are yet in possession 
of a complete roll. 

It will be noticed that the list of ‘descendants’ which is fur- 
nished in the following pages is composed almost entirely of members 
of the aristocracy. The five members have dropped out, the grim 
patriots, the stern defenders of the liberties of the people, the Level- 
lers and Fifth Monarchy men are conspicuous by their absence. 
Whether they sank under the mighty wave of reaction, or whether, 
having done their work, they relapsed into their primitive obscurity, 
it is hard to say; but ‘their place knows them no more.’ In like 
manner but few of the leaders of men of the present century can 
boast of an ancestor bearing their name in the Parliament of 1640. 
Pitt, Fox, Canning, Wellesley, Peel, Gladstone (and of couse Disraeli) 
are names as unknown to the Long Parliament as are those of Pym, 
Hampden, Cromwell, and Selden to the present House. Each ‘ hour’ 
requires its own ‘man,’ who, when he has completed his allotted task, 
disappears into the limbo of history, leaving his work alone to testify 
to his greatness. 

It is a notable sign of those iconoclastic times that we find here 
and there in the Roll of Parliament the names of peers of the realm 
who, after the abolition of their House in 1649, were minded to sink 
their dignity and to rank with Commoners. Thus we have Lord 
Pembroke sitting for Berkshire, and (proh pudor !) Lord Salisbury 
representing Lynn. This Lord Pembroke appears to have been a 
zealous Republican ; he was one of the Commissioners sent by the 
Parliament to meet the King at Newcastle in 1646, and again, 
on June 7, 1649, the day of thanksgiving appointed for Lon- 
don, we find him at a dinner at Grocers’ Hall, ‘ speaking very loud,’ 
and insisting that Sir Bulstrode Whitlocke, as keeper of the Common- 
wealth Great Seal, should take precedence of him. ‘I have given 
place to Bishop Williams when he was keeper, and the Common- 
wealth Great Seal is as good as any King’s ever was.’ 

Lord Salisbury, on the other hand, was seemingly of a somewhat 
vacillating turn of mind, and must have lacked the ‘ thoroughness ’ of 
the present leader of her Majesty’s Opposition, for he joined the King 
at York when the quarrel was coming to a head, but after a few days 
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repented, and leaving York secretly tendered his allegiance to the 
Parliament. He sat again in the Parliament of 1656, this time for 
Hertford, and his name appears in the ‘Catalogue of Kinglings,’ 
which contains the names of those who voted for a King in 1657. 

There were other scions of the noble houses of Herbert and Cecil 
then as now in the House of Commons. Lord Philip Herbert, 
member for Glamorganshire, who succeeded his father in the title, 
and his brother James, who was elected during the session as member 
for Wiltshire, Lord Cranbourne, who sat for Hertford, and Robert 
Cecil, second son of Lord Salisbury, and M.P. for Old Sarum. 

The house of Bedford, which still holds its own in the great as- 
sembly, supplied at least three members to the Long Parliament— 
Lord William Russell, member for Tavistock; Francis, member for 
Cambridgeshire; and John, also member for Tavistock. Of these, the 
first (father of the ill-fated Lord William Russell) succeeded his 
father in 1641 as fifth Earl, and was subsequently created Duke of 
Bedford. He commanded the Parliamentary horse in 1642. 

John Russell, untrue to the popular instincts of the family, was 
declared incapable of sitting in 1644, served under the King during 
the war, and after the Restoration was made Colonel of the Ist Regi- 
ment of Foot Guards. 

Francis Russell sat in the Parliament of 1656. His name appears 
in the ‘Catalogue of Kinglings, and he was called in 1657 to the 
* other House,’ that nameless and abortive apology for a House of 
Lords which Cromwell attempted to institute. A description of this 
gentleman still remains to us in a tract to be found in the ‘ Harleian 
Miscellany,’ ‘ printed in the fifth year of England’s slavery under its 
new monarchy,’ from which we learn that in the beginning of the 
war he was first. for the King, then for the Parliament, and colonel 
of foot under the Earl of Manchester: ‘A man high flown, but 
not serious or substantial in his principles, no great zealot for the 
cause, therefore not judged honest, serious, or wise enough to be of 
the Little Parliament. Yet he was of the latter Parliaments.’ He 
was Chamberlain of Chester, and married his eldest daughter to 
Henry Cromwell. 

The Northumberland interest found a representative in Henry 
Percy, brother of the Earl of Northumberland, who was returned 
for Portsmouth, but elected to sit for his native county. He was, 
if not the originator, one of the chief contrivers of the Army Plot, 
the object of which was to maintain the stalus quo by landing a 
French army to unite with the English and Irish Royal forces. On 
a warrant being issued for his apprehension, May 5, 1641, he fled, but 
subsequently communicated by letter his designs to the Parliament, 
and designated his fellow-plotters. 

Our present Conservative chief in the Commons can trace an 
ancestor in Sir John Northcote (‘ Barronet Norcot,’ as he is called in 
a local record), member for Ashburton, who took the ‘ Solemn Pro- 
testation ’ in 1641, and was made a baronet in the same year. During 
the first two years of the war he fought on the Parliamentary side, 
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and was taken prisoner at Exeter. In the ‘Commons Journal’ of 
October 16, 1644, we find a resolution that he be exchanged for Sir 
Alexander Denton, a prisoner in the Tower. From June 1645 to 
August 1646, he, in common with many other members, received 
an allowance of four pounds a week ‘for present maintenance,’ 
probably by reason of his estates being in the hands of the 
Royalists. Sir John seems to have persistently opposed Cromwell’s 
military despotism, and probably on that account he was excluded 
from the Rump. In 1651 his name was omitted from the Com- 
mission of the Peace, and in spite of being returned to the Parlia- 
ment of 1656 he, together with a considerable number of members, 
was refused a certificate of approval by his Highness’s Council, and 
was thereby prevented from taking his seat. On this. occasion he 
joined in signing a remorstrance reflecting on the Protector’s tyranny. 
He appears to have been imprisoned when Lambert expelled the 
remnant of Parliament in the expiring days of the Commonwealth, 
for we find that he and others were released in February 1659-60, 
after which he was a strong promoter of the Restoration, but took no 
active part in public affairs under Charles I]. He died in 1676, 
Sir John has left behind him ‘a small volume about eight inches 
by four bound in calf,’ which is still in the possession of the family, 
and contains MS. notes taken by him of the proceedings of Parlia- 
ment in 1640, from the time of Strafford’s attainder to the end of 
the year. This work has lately been transcribed and edited, with 
an interesting memorial of the author, by Mr. A. H. Hamilton. Those 
curious in such matters will find a facsimile of Sir John’s autograph 
in vol. iii. of Burton’s Diary (Rutt’s edition, 1828). 

Perhaps the most celebrated of the members of that bygone House 
who has a descendant (Lord Hinchingbrook) still sitting in our second 
chamber, is ‘ Master Edward Montague,’ wha succeeded his father, 
Sir Sidney, as M.P. for Huntingdonshire. We find him in 1643 as 
captain of the St. Neot’s troop, hesitating to carry out the wholesale 
destruction of churches and cathedrals enjoined by his rulers, which 
conduct surprised Cromwell much, as we learn from the Squire Papers. 
Probably it was on account of such unintelligible scruples as these 
that he was excluded by Pride’s Purge, or subsequently, from Par- 
liament. He regained favour, however, as he sat in the Little or 
Praise God Barebones Parliament (the only representative of the 
present House in that august assembly, so far as we can learn), in 
the First Protectorate Parliament, as we gather from Guibon God- 
dard’s ‘ Journal ;’ and again in the Parliament of 1656 he was one of 
the committee who waited on Cromwell to offer him the title of king. 
April 9, 1657, his name appears in the ‘ Catalogue of Kinglings,’ 
and he was summoned to the ‘other House.’ It appears from the 
tract from which we have already quoted that he ‘did not greatly 
approve of beheading the king, or of the change of government, 
yet was taken into the Little Parliament, which he helped to break, 
and to set up monarchy anew in the Protector, for which worthy 
service he was made one of the Council, a Commissioner of the Treasury, 
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and one of the generals at sea.’ In the latter capacity he played his 
cards well, inasmuch as, when he saw the game was up, he managed 
to induce the fleet to vote ‘solid’ for King Charles II., and thereby 
earned his Majesty’s eternal gratitude and the earldom of Sand- 
wich. The family seat, we may mention in parenthesis, from which 
Lord Hinchingbrook derives his title, was purchased by the Montagues 
from Sir Oliver Cromwell (uncle to the Protector) in 1627. 

Another member who seems to have been of an opportunist 
nature, something similar to Montague, was Sir Richard Onslow, 
member for Surrey, and forerunner of Mr. Denzil Onslow, M.P. for 
Guildford. His career and character cannot be better described than 
by a quotation from the tract aforesaid :— 


Sir Richard Onslow, Knight, of the old stamp, of good parts and a 
considerable revenue during the Long Parliament, with much ado through 
his policy steered his course between the two rocks of King and Parlia- 
ment, and weathered some sore storms. Was not his man taken in his 
company by the guard of Southwark with commissions of array in his 
pocket from the King, and scurrilous songs against the Roundheads? Yet 
by his interest rode it out till Col. Pride came with his purge—then 
suffered loss, and came no more in play till about Worcester fight, when 
(by the help of some friends in Parliament) he was empowered to raise and 
lead as Colonel a regiment of Surrey men against the Scots and their King, 
but came too late to fight. Being popular in Surrey he was of the latter 
Parliaments, is fully for kingship, and was never otherwise, and stickled 
much among the seventy kinglings to that end, and seeing that he cannot 
have young Charles, old Oliver will serve his turn, so he have one. 


Sir Richard’s kingly predilections in the abstract appear to have 
been stronger than his sense of divine right. On Cromwell’s death 
he bowed to the rising sun, and sat for Guildford in the Convention 
which recalled ‘the king over the water.’ 

As a contrast to the two foregoing members commend us to Mr. 
Robert Wallop, of the house of Portsmouth (now represented by 
Lord Lymington), an uncompromising thick and thin Parliamen- 
tarian, who sat for Andover in early days, and later on for Southamp- 
ton. No King’s man he, for he alone among those members who 
come under our notice sat in the Painted Chamber in judgment on 
his Majesty, though his signature is not appended to the death- 
warrant. 

He alone sat in the Rump, and again in the two Protectorate 
Parliaments. True to his anti-regal principles, he was not among 
those who advocated Cromwell’s kingship, and possibly for this reason 
he was not called to the ‘other house.’ By reason cf his sterling 
merits, or,more probably, in consideration of moneysadvanced by him, 
he received an estate at Enniscorthy, in Wexford, which still remains 
in the family. His fate on the Restoration was dismal, for by sen- 
tence of the House he was degraded of his gentility, drawn upon a 
sledge to and under the gallows of Tyburn with a halter round his 
neck, and imprisoned for life in the Tower, where he died in 1667. 
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A notable person was the Mr. Walter Long of those days, member 
for Ludgershall, Wilts, who with two of his brothers found seats 
in the Long Parliament. While High Sheriff for Wiltshire he had 
been returned for Bath to a former Parliament, and after the session 
a bill was exhibited against him in the Star Chamber for not resid- 
ing in his own county during the term of his shrievalty. To this he 
demurred ; but, his demurrer being overruled, he was sentenced to 
be committed to the Tower during his Majesty’s pleasure, to pay a fine 
of 2,000 marks to the King, and to make his submission in the Court 
and to his Majesty. Thissevere sentence was subsequently reversed 
by the Long Parliament, and we have on record a vote (Jan. 18, 
1646-47) of 5,000l. to him ‘for his damages, losses, imprisonments, 
and sufferings. And this case, Guibon Goddard tells us, ‘ was one 
of the principal inducements for the pulling down of’ the Court of 
Star Chamber. He commanded a troop of horse under Lord Essex 
at Edgehill, but eventually, disgusted at the slowness of promotion, 
he quitted the army, and returned to his seat in the House. Mr. 
Long seems to have been rather an unfortunate man, for in June 
1647 (shortly after the vote in his favour) he was denounced by 
name, with ten other:members, as a chief author of the troubles 
between the city andthe army. His zeal and independent spirit are 
shown in his printed defence, where he retorts the nickname of 
‘Parliament Driver,’ which had been applied to him on account of 
his ardour in keeping idly disposed members at work, on those who 
against reason and justice drive out so many members at once. The 
defendants having leave granted them to ‘ retire for six months,’ he 
made his way to France, in company with Hollis and Sir Philip 
Stapleton. Restored in 1648 by the action of the Presbyterian 
Royalists, he was again excluded from the Rump, but sat once more 
in the short-lived first Protectorate Parliament. 

The Hon. Baptist Noel, member for Rutlandshire, vacated his seat, 
early, and attached himself to the King, whom he served faithfully, 
insomuch that he had the mortification of seeing his own house at 
Campden burnt down by his friends, lest it should become a Par- 
liamentary stronghold. In addition to this he was compelled to 
pay large sums of money as composition for his estates. The troops 
raised by his father (whom he succeeded during the war) were for- 
midable opponents, and the name of ‘ Campdeners’ struck terror 
for a time into the hearts of the popular party. His faithful county 
still returns a Noel to Parliament, and another member of the same 
family sits for Dumfries Burghs. 

Sir Philip Musgrave, M.P. for Westmoreland, ancestor of the late 
Sir R. C. Musgrave, Bart. (who represented East Cumberland in the 
present House), also quitted the political arena at an early date, and 
ably championed the royal cause at Marston Moor, Carlisle, Worcester, 
and in the Isle of Man, for which, when brighter days came, he 
might have had a coronet as reward, had he troubled to take out the 
patent. 
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A time-honoured Worcestershire name crops up in the person of 
Nicholas Lechmere, member for Droitwich, who also sat in the two 
Protectorate Parliaments, and was attorney of the duchy in 1657. 
A man trusted by the Protector, one of whose letters, still extant, 
dated March 1654, and addressed to ‘Sir J. Wilde, Serjeant-at-law, 
and the rest of the Justices of the Peace for Worcester, or, in his 
absence, to Nicholas Lechmere, Esq. of Worcester,’ recommends that 
diligent watch be kept and strict account taken of all strangers in 
the county. 

Two Verneys, Sir Edmund and Sir Ralph, who have a namesake 
and representative if not an actual descendant in the member for 
Buckingham, sat for a brief space in those days, the former for Wy- 
combe, the latter for Aylesbury. As standard-bearer to the King, 
the hon. member for Wycombe fell at Edgehill, and left a son to 
follow worthily in his footsteps, and, alas! to suffer a like fate, for, 
commanding Ormond’s regiment at Drogheda, he was a victim of the 
terrible massacre which has made the ‘ Curse of Cromwell’ a thing of 
dread in Ireland even unto this day. Sir Ralph has left behind him 
some notes of the proceedings of this Parliament, which have proved 
most useful to the historians of later days. 

The Lord Newport of those times, while still Sir Richard, found 
a seat in the House, he and his son Francis being returned for Shrop- 
shire and Shrewsbury respectively. Clarendon describes him as ‘a 
gentleman of a very good extraction, ana of the best estate of any 
gentleman of that country’ (Shropshire to wit), and his son as ‘a 
young gentleman of great expectations and of excellent parts, a mem- 
ber of the House of Commons, who had behaved himself very well 
there.’ They joined the King, and early in the campaign Master 
Francis seems to have proved that he had a keen eye for business, for 
in reference to the—at that time—chronic impecuniosity of the 
Crown, he intimated to a friend that ‘if his father might be made a 
baron, he did believe he might be prevailed with to present his 
Majesty with a good round sum of money.’ Charles, always unwilling 
to ‘make merchandise of honour,’ hesitated for a long time, but 
eventually, the times being too hard, he consented, and in considera- 
tion of 6,000/. he created Sir Richard Baron Newport of Escall. 

Another progenitor of the House of Bradford was Mr. Orlando 
Bridgeman, member for Wigan, ‘ of very good reputation, who, having 
a relation to the King’s service by being solicitor to the prince, and 
of eminent learning in the law, usually opposed their’ (the Parlia- 
ment’s) ‘extravagant proceedings, and had been one of those who 
dissented in the bill of attainder of the Earl of Strafford, and had 
argued against the treason of the charge.’ He joined the King, and 
Clarendon tells us that in 1643 his reputation and dexterity were of 
especial service in preserving the fidelity of Chester to the royal 
cause. In the following year he was among the Commissioners 
appointed to treat for peace at Uxbridge. 

Michael Biddulph of Biddulph, whose descendant, if we mistake 
not, is the present member for Herefordshire, and who himself was 
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returned for Lichfield during that Parliament, must at one time have 
been a ‘suspect,’ and doubtless was compelled to make contrite 
apology before he was permitted to take his seat, for he was appointed 
a Collector for Cheshire of Papists’ Money (to support King Charles 
in his expedition to Scotland) in response to the Queen’s letter of 
April 1639, and the recommendation of Sir Kenelm Digby and 
‘ Master William Mountague, which letter the House sternly repu- 
diated, and brought the unlucky supporters of it ‘ upon their knees’ 
before them on January 28, 1641-42. 

Northampton to that House as to this supplied a staunch cham- 
pion of the people’s rights in the person of Richard Knightley, a foe 
to prerogative and a strong Parliament man, till the progressive 
spirits of the day went too far for him, and the King’s execution 
caused him to waver in his allegiance, and to fall into the hands of 
Colonel Pride at the time of the celebrated Purge. With a laudable 
desire to transmit true patriotic principles to his stock, he married 
his eldest son to the daughter of the great John Hampden. The 
experiment does not appear to have proved altogether successful, 
from a Darwinian point of view. By rights, the present member for 
South Northamptonshire should have developed into a Bradlaugh, 
at the very least. 

In addition to the above, we have two Bellinghams, Sir Henry 
and James, and possibly a third, Alan, sitting for Westmoreland, a 
cadet of whose family settled about this time in Ireland, and origin- 
ated the present member for county Louth. Sir Henry Bellingham 
was sent in 1648 to the Earl of Lanark in Scotland with an offer to 
join the Royalist forces in the north of England to the Scotch army. 
But the mission was unsuccessful, for Lord Lanark ‘ durst not accept.’ 

We also find a Fitzwilliam—the Hon. William—sitting, as at 
present, for Peterborough, till his father’s death in 1644. This, we 
may remark in passing, is the solitary instance in our catalogue 
in which both ancestor and descendant are returned by the same 
borough. After succeeding to the title, Lord Fitzwilliam must have 
been among the number of those peers before referred to who con- 
descended to the Lower House, for he figures in the list of those who 
were expelled from the Rump—as also does Robert Clive of Styche, 
member for Bridgnorth, and ancestor of Lord Powis and Colonel 
Windsor Clive. Then, as now, a Sir John Ramsden sat in the House, 
at that time for NorthalJlerton ; a Portman—Sir William—for Taun- 
ton (his house at Orchard was the headquarters of the Royalist army 
under Lord Hertford in the summer of 1643); a Stanhope—the 
Hon. Ferdinando—for Tamworth; and a Thynne—Sir James—for 
Wiltshire. These four last named seceded at an early date; Port- 
man and Thynne sat in the Oxford House of Commons, and Stanhope 
died for the King at Bridgeford in 1643. 

Here ends our roll, in all three-and-twenty family names: and of 
these, how many will be found in the Parliaments of the next cen- 
tury? Who shall say? C. W. KEnneDy. 


HH 2 





ExcHANGE NO Roppery; or, FATED By A JEST. 


By M. Bernam-Epwarps, Autnor or ‘ Kirry’ anp ‘Doctor Jacos.’ 
VUr. 


A MONTH had passed, the quietest possible, and Hilda and Grettel 

were getting quite used to their respective parts. Hilda, partly 
from a love of forming mazy plans and carrying them out, and partly 
from sheer girlish playfulness, would permit no infringement of the 
law originally laid down. It was ‘Gnidiges Fraulein’ (gracious 
Miss), as the obsequious Grettel invariably addressed her. She wore, 
by mutual understanding, her foster-sister’s clothes and trinkets, 
dressed her hair precisely after her fashion, and adopted easily 
enough certain little mannerisms of the sweet yet not inimitable 
Hildegarde—modest flutterings, down-dropping of the eyelids, shy 
blushes, and low timid modulations of the voice. She had outwardly 
metamorphosed herself more completely than she was aware, and a 
very strong natural likeness had been thus heightened to a degree 
that might well have perplexed observers as to the identity of the two. 
The illusion, indeed, to use Hilda’s words, was perfect, and it even 
began to take hold of her own mind. When she had dressed, spoken, 
and acted as if she were not herself but another person for an un- 
broken period of weeks, she almost began to fancy that things were as 
they seemed—that Hilda, dame Anna’s daughter, was away; that 
Hildegarde, the real Hildegarde, and at the same time herself, was 
here! Sometimes the thought would flash across her mind—or 
rather, perhups, it was a passing vagary, and nothing to be called a 
thought— Are not these instincts that I feel, and not mere longings ? 
And Hildegarde’s also, her counter-passions and inclinations, do 
they not indicate inborn, inherent, inherited character? Are we not 
changelings, and she it is who is granddaughter of Frau Anna, the 
court wet-nurse ; I who am the child ofa prince and princess? Is it 
otherwise natural, is it likely that I should be thus drawn towards a 
life of splendour and domination, whilst she is no less prone to an 
obscure domestic position ? ’ 

Then alike her reverie and her reasoning would go off on another 
track, and she would put the question to her own mind, ‘ If, indeed 
then, we are what we are, and not what we seem, if I am in reality 
peasant-born, and it is Hildegarde who comes of reigning sovereigns, 
then, seeing what freaks nature has played with us both, fitting 
me for an exalted station, her for the very reverse, why should we 
not change parts on the stage of life? Why should not I take the 
place of princess, Hildegarde that of her peasant-born swur-de-lait?’ 
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Such fantastical dreams were cf the moment only, mere dallyings 
with an idle fancy, and born of the girl’s innate faylike inkling after 
mischief. With all her practical good sense and superb cleverness, 
she ever remained naive and childlike in this respect, ready at a 
moment’s warning to play pranks with persons and things. 

These thoughts passed as they had come, a far safer and easier 
solution being afforded by more practical reflections. ‘ All may yet 
be well,’ she said to herself, ‘ if Hildegarde can be induced to act with 
spirit and determination. She has only to return to the palace 
when summoned—taking me with her, of course—to refuse per- 
sistently any proposals of marriage. In time her union with Dr. 
Edouard might become feasible. He could be ennobled, and with 
his Adelheit he might have a title given him; then his happiness 
and that of my darling Hildegarde is secured ; whilst for myself a 
few years at the court is all I want. My fate, provided circum- 
stances are only favourable, may fairly be left in my own hands.’ 

With alternating reflections, now psychological, visionary, and 
matter of fact, Hilda almost daily reviewed the state of affairs, which 
at the end of June remained precisely as they had been at the 
beginning of May. 

Hildegarde was far too happy to return; Hilda permitted her to 
stay. It seemed, indeed, as if the young princess had become her 
own mistress by this time. Summer was passing, and no sign came 
from the proud Schloss far away. Hilda, taking her accustomed 
place in the summer-house these golden afternoons, would often 
wonder how much longer she should live in this world of dreams. It 
pleased her well to fancy herself a princess, to be daintily dressed 
from morning to night, and have nothing to do all day but play on 
the piano and instruct herself, or toy with delicate needlework. She 
was nevertheless beginning to weary of this sameness, this isolation; 
she wanted a little varying of daily circumstance, above all, an 
audience. 

‘If only someone were here to make a picture of us, Grettel!’ 
she said one day ; ‘ this bower of roses and honeysuckle, you in your 
Sunday gear by a spinning-wheel, myself in white, arranging these 
lovely flowers. What a wasted subject!’ 

The playful thought was hardly uttered when the little garden 
gate clicked, and a man’s figure, small, spare, and scrupulously 
dressed, was seen approaching them, as he drew near bowing again 
and again with almost ridiculous obsequiousness—at least, so it 
seemed to Hilda, who under the most startling circumstances ever 
realised the sportive side of things. How well she could mimic this 
preposterous little personage was her first thought, as he advanced, 
hat in hand, and bending low. 

Glancing at the white-robed girlish figure before him with evident 
admiration, he made a crowning obeisance, and said, ‘I have surely 
the honour of addressing the Countess, the Princess Hildegarde ?’ 

For an instant, and an instant only, Hilda lost presence of mind. 
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She blushed, and stood mute and motionless. Her momentary 
embarrassment was, however, followed by the most charming smile in 
the world, and an assenting inclination of the pretty, beautifully- 
dressed head. 

‘But not the princess of years gone by,’ said the visitor, with a 
mixture of paternal kindliness and old-fashioned gallantry. ‘It was 
a little shy, delicate girl, to whom the Hofrath von Benderberg 
offered bonbons in former days, and she must long since have for- 
gotten her old friend ?’ 

‘Nay,’ Hilda said, holding out a beautiful white hand, which the 
old courtier pressed to his lips, ‘I should be ungrateful indeed, 
Herr Hofrath, if I could forget you!’ 

‘My little services are repaid a thousandfold,’ rejoined the 
Hofrath ; ‘and remember, Princess, whatever happens, I am always 
your faithful friend and devoted servant.’ 

‘T am sure of it,’ replied Hilda, smiling sweetly. 

She knew the Hofrath from hearsay quite well; Hildegarde had 
described him to her again and again. 

‘The same grateful heart! the same endearing simplicity!’ cried 
the old gentleman. ‘It must be seven years or more since I had the 
pleasure of seeing you, for I went away immediately after your 
return; but I should have known the Princess Hildegarde anywhere, 
in spite of this amazing, this adorable change!’ 

‘The country air and the affectionate care of my foster-parents 
have done much for me, I know,’ Hilda answered, engagingly as 
before. ‘I can never be grateful enough to the good Frau Anna;’ 
here she pointed in the direction of the apparently sleeping duenna. 
* As you see, she is resting, and I cannot wake her.’ 

The Hofrath took out his watch and started up. 

‘I have not a moment to bestow on these worthy people. My 
errand is with you.’ He glanced at the obnoxious Grettel signifi- 
cantly. Now Grettel had all this time been a terrible thorn in 
Hilda’s side, frowns and signs hitherto failing to put down that fixed 
stare or to make her move an inch from such unbecoming proximity. 
The whole transaction seemed to have turned Grettel’s woodenness 
into stone. She stood at her spinning-wheel, eyes and mouth wide 
open, gasping as if for very breath. 

Driven to despair, Hilda now called the Hofrath’s attention to a 
rose of unusual beauty in bloom close by, and whilst he was bent 
over it inhaling its fragrance, quietly and with inimitable dex- 
terity, she took Grettel by the shoulders and turned her out of the 
garden. 

The Hofrath, looking up to find Grettel gone, showed signs of 
relief. ‘I have not a moment to spare, except to fulfil my errand, 
he said, ‘and am come to fetch you by the Grand Duke’s command. 
The time for preparation is short, but your women will attend to 
everything. The post carriage is awaiting you; your attendants and 

e will be ready in two hours’ time, and I have orders to meet 
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you at the post-house of Ilmen, whither I go in advance to arrange 
everything.’ 

* To-day—must it be to-day ?’ asked Hilda, taken aback. 

‘Indeed, Princess, such are the Grand Duke’s wishes. We are 
to travel fast and reach the summer palace as early as may be. Un- 
expected circumstances necessitate your immediate recall. I can 
understand your hesitation, your reluctance ——’ 

‘ The summons is startlingly abrupt, certainly,’ Hilda replied, her 
mind bent as she spoke on the problem before her. 

‘It is; Ladmit it. But,’ said the Hofrath, encouragingly, ‘ you 
will soon grow accustomed to your new life, which, I may venture to 
prognosticate, will be a brilliant one. Friends and flatterers you 
will soon have enough and to spare. Do not forget your old servant 
among them all.’ 

‘ That I could never do.’ 

The Hofrath dropped his voice almost to a whisper. ‘ Who knows 
but that the little girl to whom I was permitted to give bonbons 
may be able at some time or other to prove my greatest benefactor ? 
But pardon my indiscretion, Princess; and my carriage waits at the 
foot of the hill. I must be gone.’ 

Once more he bent low over Hilda’s outstretched hand, and a 
few minutes later she heard the distant sound of carriage wheels on 
the high road below. He was gone, and there was no choice for her. 
She must follow ! 

For a moment indeed the dauntless Hilda paused before bending 
her mind to the practical business in hand. But for a moment only, 
and without the shadow of an indecision clouding her mind. The 
deed was of her doing, and she would share the responsibility of it 
with no one. ‘And after all,’ said the light-hearted, audacious girl, 
‘exchange is no robbery. Why may we not be happily fated by a 
jest?’ 


IX. 


Meantime the gentle maiden playing her brilliant namesake’s part 
was growing to full mental and bodily stature under the sunny in- 
fluence of sympathy. That rich blossoming of a woman’s nature, only 
awaiting adequateness of outer as well as inner circumstances, was now 
hers, and, like the real Hilda far away, she for the first time felt in her 
right place, although clothed with another’s lendings. This quiet affec- 
tionate home-life, this kindly mother’s love warming all, these gay, 
busy girls contributing their share to the family purse by cheerful 
earnings, the thousand and one pleasant little nothings making up 
the sum total of every day, all filled her with satisfaction and delight. 
At last too she was beginning to rejoice in the sense of a precious 
personality. Hitherto she had been necessary to none, for want of 
opportunity, unable to endear herself to any living soul by womanly 
services and devotion, the loneliest woman-creature, as it seemed, 
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under God’s heaven. Now she was filling a place, and like a flower 
transported to a genial soil, new warm life tingled to the very roots 
o: her nature. 

But above all it was the deeper feeling for Dr. Edouard that had 
worked a gradual, and as it seemed to Hildegarde herself, a miracu- 
lous transformation. This intense sympathy with another, and 
wholly different and stronger nature, their intercommunion of closest 
thoughts, their fond clinging one to another, so that it seemed im- 
possible for them to live apart; such things were mysteries to the 
hitherto timid, shrinking girl. But even more than her lover's passion, 
did her own astonish her now. She could understand now the 
martyrdoms and heroic self-sacrifices of historic women. She felt 
conscious of a tenacity of will and purpose born of love, not to 
be shaken by any human opposition, however unscrupulously mani- 
fested. 

Richly endowed natures have ever two selves, an indoor and an 
outer, and Hildegarde hardly knew which she loved best, the Dr. 
Edouard of the study and the fireside, or the Dr. Edouard of the 
forest and the Alp. Whenever he came to her with an invitation for 
a ramble, she knew that a little world of joyous experiences was in 
store. Whenever the day was to be spent at home, she felt an equal 
certainty of blissful impressions. 

One morning early he bade her prepare for a long day’s holiday 
excursion, with such beaming yet mysterious looks, that she could 
but feel some unusual enjoyment was in store for both. 

‘Come,’ he said, taking the book from her willing hands, ‘no 
more English grammar to-day. Quick! your hat, your alpenstock, 
your little basket of provisions for two! Iam going to take you to 
see my native village among the Alps yonder, and it will be twilight 
ere we return.’ 

In a very few minutes all was ready, and the pair set off in the 
exuberant frame of mind young lovers know. Everything delighted 
the untravelled Hildegarde; the drive in a rustic vehicle over the 
green hills, the flower-gathering by the way, the walk through the 
forest, finally, the sight of Dr. Edouard’s native village nestling amid 
the pine-clad ridges. Within sight and hearing of the village her 
companion paused, and bade her sit down in a little sunny glade he 
seemed to know well. Then with an air of mystery he took a 
traveller's horn from his pocket and blew it loudly. 

‘We are expected, he said, smiling to see her expectancy. ‘I 
have a little surprise in store for you, as you shall now see.’ 

And a second and a third time he blew that little Alpine horn, 
which sounded deep and clear through the noonday stillness of the 
forest. Hildegarde was about to speak, but he raised his finger, and 
in obedience to the sign she looked and listened. 

On a sudden the golden vistas became alive with bright dancing 
figures, and the warm sultry silence was broken by the singing of 
sweet girlish voices. Looking round, Hildegarde saw a troop of 
peasant girls, some of them mere children, wearing the gay Sunday 
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gear of the place, and laden with Alpine garlands and flowers which 
they scattered as they sang. 

When the last apparition had descended the little sunlit path 
bending to the glade, they all surrounded Dr. Edouard and his com- 
panion, and performed a rustic ‘ round’ or village dance, accompanied 
by a monotonous but pleasing chorus. 

‘ This is my birthday,’ said Dr. Edouard, in a low voice, ‘ and it 
has reached the ears of my village folk that to-day I should bring 
my betrothed with me. Why I am always so féted here I will tell 
you afterwards. But listen to what they sing.’ 

Hildegarde blushed and smiled as she caught the import of the 
words. It was, indeed, a rustic song, wont to be sung at betrothals, 
and, in accordance with a time-honoured custom, accompanied by 
the strewing of flowers. 

Dr. Edouard, familiar with the usages of the country, now sank 
upon one knee in the midst of the singers, and motioned to Hilde- 
garde todo the same. Kneeling thus they were soon becrowned and 
besprinkled with freshly-gathered flowers, whilst, as a benison of even 
deeper purpose, sounded the following refrain :— 


Plighted loves with linkéd hands 
Knit we now in fairy bands. 
Flowery chains, for dear love’s sake, 
None shall sever, none shall break. 


These words roughly give the meaning of a charming and highly 
poetic song used to be sung on such occasions in the dialect of these 
isolated mountain villages. When the last couplet had been sung, 
or rather chanted, and the last posy scattered, Dr. Edouard rose, 
and smilingly helped his companion to rise from the ground. They 
were both covered with blossoms of edelweiss and other Alpine 
flowers as with snow. He shook off the fairy burden, and Hilde- 
garde did the same, stooping to gather some for her bosom and her 
hair. Dr. Edouard also placed a little bouquet in his button-hole. 
Tken, addressing a few cordial words to the naive choristers in his 
own name and that of his bride-elect, and dropping silver coins into 
the palms of the little ones, he dismissed them. 

Hildegarde watched them disappear with the fascinated gaze of 
a child at a play; and in truth, the picturesque troop, with their 
bright blue and scarlet dresses, their silver ornaments, and out- 
landish head-gear, made almost a theatrical display among the trees. 
When the last figure had disappeared behind the glowing boles of 
pine and elm, she breathed a happy yet questioning sigh, and looked 
into her lover’s eyes. 

‘ This little idyll has pleased you?’ he asked, bending a flushed, 
joyous face towards her own. 

‘Oh, yes!’ she replied, her eyes filling with tears under the 
light kiss now dropped upon them. ‘ But, Edouard, before we spread 
our basket, and eat the first meal we have ever eaten alone together, 
answer me one question.’ 
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He guessed what was coming, and taking her hand, led her to a 
little knoll of velvety gold green moss tapestried with ground ivy. 
Then he sat down beside her, and said gravely, ‘I know well what 
you would fain ask me, Hildegarde. Your face speaks to me always 
without any need of words. Why do I thus allow you to playa part? 
How can I reconcile my conscience to the deception, playful though 
it be, that I have just compelled you to countenance? Listen, and 
you shall be fully answered.’ 

Even these few words were already easing Hildegarde’s burdened 
mind. She felt, though she could not in the least divine by what 
reasoning, that her secretly nursed misgivings were about to be set 
at rest for once and for all. 

‘The notion of your visit here originated, as you know, with 
Hilda,’ he began, speaking very deliberately. ‘I accepted it on two 
grounds ; chiefly because I felt that it would test—not your affection 
for me, I felt no doubts there—but your ability to endure the only 
kind of existence I am enabled to offer a wife—the simple home life 
you have since taken to so kindly; and secondly because ’—here he 
bent down and kissed the fair face looking up to him with lover-like 
fondness—‘ because a little happiness was thus put in our way of 
which no living soul had the right to deprive us. Hilda’s subter- 
fuge was to spare an endless discussion with her grandmother; but 
never doubt that Frau Anna shall not be informed of the fact on her 
return.’ 

So far all seemed transparent as daylight to the anxiously 
listening Hildegarde. 

He went on: ‘I could even more readily excuse myself for having 
played a harmless trick on my good mother and sisters. They would 
never have consented to receive as a guest the Princess Hildegarde ; 
but you have come under a more modest title, and they love you 
already. Of course they, too, are to be enlightened in due time. 
And now for the future. What Hilda’s jest has done for us is this— 
to prove the sincerity of our affection for one another. I dare hope, 
moreover, in spite of so many obstacles.’ 

She hearkened, brightening under every word, till by the time 
his speech drew to an end, it was a radiant face that almost touched 
his own. 

‘ Everything depends on your constancy, your powers of en- 
durance,’ he continued ; ‘and had I not foreseen a possibility of our 
wishes being fulfilled, I should never have spoken out. You are 
aware that your mother’s marriage was very displeasing to the Grand 
Duke, insomuch so that he did his best to annul it. It is on this 
circumstance we must build our hopes. Who knows but that your 
great-uncle may be brought to consent to our union, thankful ’—here 
he smiled, and clasped her hand—‘ thankful to be rid of such a 
burden.’ 

Hildegarde also laughed merrily, the gay mood being sobered a 
moment later. ‘ 
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‘Then my love for you will never lead me into doing anything 
wrong ?’ she asked, timidly. 

‘What is wrong?’ he repeated with almost cynical. bitterness. 
‘Would you do wrong in marrying the first suitor presented to you 
by your great-uncle ; perhaps a man you could not respect, much less 
regard with common liking? Would you do wrong in hearkening 
rather to conscience than human bidding, and choosing for yourself 
in the most sacred choice a woman has to make? Where is the 
right, where the wrong here? I must tell you, my Hildegarde, I 
take small account of those social distinctions which you have been 
taught to regard with almost religious awe. Are we not men and 
women first, and paupers and princelings afterwards? No, the time 
is gone by, never to return, when the fiction called royalty can 
inspire the reverence due only to higher things; and I, for one, 
rejoice in the prospect of much more fundamental changes in the 
same direction. I hold myself bound by no other code of moral 
responsibility to the Grand Duke than to a peasant, and were you of 
age to-morrow, would make you my wife as unconcernedly as if you 
were the peasant-born Hilda.’ 

Hildegarde, letting fall happy tears, could but flush proudly as 
she gazed on her self-confident, defiant lover. She put her hand in 
his and said, ‘When that time comes, Edouard, I will be your 
wife.’ 

He looked into her sweet eyes, brimful of tender girlish passion, 
pausing to riddle their secret again and again ere he made reply. 

‘ And I will be your husband,’ he said, ‘or no woman’s. Remem- 
ber my words.’ 

Then, after that tension of deep feeling, both were glad to return 
to the everyday world of common pleasures for awhile. 

Hildegarde, with childish gaiety and grace, spread the contents 
of her picnic basket on the turf. Dr. Edouard fetched water from 
the spring, and alone in that delicious glade, a little world in itself 
of sunshine and loveliness and joy, they lived a little life of bliss as 
rounded as complete. 


X. 


It was late when the lovers returned, and a moon mellow and perfect 
as their own hopes lighted their homeward way. Arm in arm they 
traversed the mountain path, or side by side sat in the moonlit stage- 
coach. Hildegarde said little. She was indeed too happy for speech, 
her lover’s daring words having, as it seemed to her, demolished the 
outward wall of separation that had hitherto threatened to divide 
them. This ineffable, mildly illumined world was to the girl’s quiet 
yet intense nature emblematic of the peace and tenderness flooding 
their hearts. The first early rapture had passed away. All with them 
was now brooding calm and content. 

And when they alighted from the stage-coach and walked through 
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the dreaming suburb, themselves, as it seemed, the only happy spirits 
disturbing the silvery solitude, the flower-scented stillness, neither had 
a word to say. Hildegarde’s hand rested lightly on her lover’s arm. 
He could see the placid brow and sweet collected smile under the 
brim of her straw hat. He wanted no more. Only when they had 
entered the little garden of his home and they paused for a moment 
to interchange a fond good night, he reminded her of her promise. 

‘I have said it. I will be your wife, she whispered. 

A moment more they lingered in the enchanted outdoor world of 
mysterious light and luminous shadow, of cool, deep-breathing fra- 
grance, and the thousand nameless indications of sleeping summer. 
It was as if they felt themselves under the spell of some magic, 
conscious all the time that a step forward would break the charm, 
So indeed it was and must be at the close of each so foolishly happy 
day. 

Dr. Edouard put his latchkey to the lock, and on tip-toe the pair 
passed into the silent house. It was almost midnight, and the hard- 
working little household they knew would be asleep, except perhaps 
for the ever anxious mother. But as they went into the dining- 
room, where a tiny lamp gave feeble light, no one appeared. 

* Everyone seems to be in bed,’ Dr. Edouard said, laughingly. ¢ It 
is a rule of our house that the hard worker shall never sit up tor the 
holiday maker. But whom have we here?’ 

‘ Poor Barbel has fallen asleep whilst waiting for us,’ Hildegarde 
said, carelessly, helping herself to some bread and butter at the 
supper-table as she spoke. ‘ Do not awake her, Edouard.’ 

Dr. Edouard turned to her with much astonishment. 

‘It is not our Barbel, but Hilda’s Grettel,’ he said, looking dis- 
comfited. ‘What mayher errand be?’ And see, the little note has 
evidently dropped from her hand on the floor. 

He picked up the crumpled letter, and Hildegarde going quickly 
to his side, both read it together : 

* Dearest Hildegarde,’ it ran, and had evidently been penned in 
desperate haste, ‘the Hofrath came to fetch you yesterday. There 
was no help for it. I returned with him to the Schloss in your 
place. As yet I have seen no one else, all may be made right, 
but set off at once. If you are not here in twenty-four hours I 
shall be presented, perhaps be betrothed to Prince Waldemar in your 
stead.’ 

Hildegarde became speechless with dismay, nor did Dr. Edouard 
misinterpret the situation. Hilda’s words must be taken at their 
full value. They meant no more nor less than they said. This 
matchless Hilda had come to the rescue with a vengeance, and was 
already at the Schloss. 

‘ There is a postscript,’ he said, and coolly read the following :— 

‘Come if you will, but stay away if you choose. You are free to 
give up your birthright and accept mine instead. Exchange is no 
robbery ; why may we not all three be happily fated by a jest ?’ 
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‘Oh!’ were Hildegarde’s first words, ‘ should Hilda have done 
this? To what is she leading us?’ 

‘ Nay, we will suffer no one to lead us, but will be guided by our 
own judgment,’ was her lover’s proud, collected answer. Then, in 
spite of the dire entanglement in which he found himself, he could 
not resist a smile. 

‘ Hilda is incredible !’ 

For some moments he said no more, and the smile still lingered 
on his lips. The notion of the sparkling, audacious, incomparable 
Hilda playing the part of princess tickled his sense of humour. It 
seemed indeed, on further reflection, that her daringness was leading 
them, as Hildegarde said—and whither ? 

‘But she should not have done this, even for love of me!’ cried 
Hildegarde. ‘Do you not see how difficult it will be to set matters 
right ?’ 

. ‘Ido see it indeed,’ Dr. Edouard said, not for a moment losing 
his presence of mind, although keenly alive to his position. ‘ We 
must remember, however, that Hilda being completely taken by 
surprise could hardly have done otherwise. She had Frau Anna to 
think of.’ 

‘ Hilda is generosity itself; but, Edouard, how can I do what she 
says and be made happy by a lie? Oh! what can I do?’ 

Even with that tearful anguish-stricken face close to his own, 
Dr. Edouard held his peace now. He seemed bent on probing her 
constancy. 

‘It is not the dread of discovery that daunts me,’ she went on, 
with the tender insistance of timid, yet rigidly upright natures. ‘I 
was too neglected and uncared for to be remembered at the Schloss. 
But it is the terror of doing wrong!’ Then she added artlessly, ‘If 
indeed I stay here as Hilda proposes, and become your wife as Frau 
Anna’s granddaughter, who should I be? What should I be?’ 

This naive, almost childish burst of feeling, melted Dr. Edouard’s 
resolve to keep silence till he had her answer. He would no longer 
leave the timid, tremulous thing alone in the thorny world of conflict. 
‘ What would you be?’ he said, folding her to his breast ; ‘one thing I 
know right well, the honoured wife of an honest man. But never 
that by virtue of a lie! Never, never!’ 

For a moment he held her in his arms, and though not a syllable 
more was whispered, both understood each other’s unspoken thoughts. 
Hildegarde felt this proud unruffled love to be a tower of strength ; 
he — the unswerving constancy of the timid being clinging 
te him. 

‘ And now,’ he said, when this momentous understanding was 
over, ‘let us wake up Grettel, and see what light she can throw on 
the mystery, for mystery it yet remains.’ 

The waking up of Grettel, however, was no easy matter. Again 
and again she gave sleepy signs of consciousness, and again and 
again lapsed into impenetrable slumber. The poor creature had 
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indeed arrived five hours before, half dead with fatigue. Even con- 
sternation at finding Hildegarde absent could not keep her awake. 

When at last she was fairly aroused, her dismay knew no bounds. 
‘ Already midnight; no chance of post-horses till dawn. The Schloss 
not to be reached under fourteen hours. Her errand miscarried! 
Oh ! what would become of her ; what would her young lady say ?’ 

‘Most probably nothing,’ retorted the young Doctor, drily. 
Hilda’s covert wishes—he would not do her the injustice of calling 
them intentions—had flashed on him from the first; and underlying 
an instinctive feeling of resentment was an impulse of sympathetic 
humour. He could hardly be angry with the girl, although she had, 
from desiring to better herself, thus drolly placed him in an odious 
dilemma. 

* Whatever happens, no harm shall come to you, my good Grettel,’ 
he added ; ‘ and now dry your eyes and tell us all that you have 
to say.’ 

Grettel then, with many sobs and groans, explained matters. 
Hilda, being taken by surprise, had personated the princess in the 
first instance, and returned with the Hofrath to the Schloss. She 
further elucidated Hilda’s letter by relating how her young mistress, 
under the plea of fatigue, would keep her bed till sufficient time 
should elapse for Hildegarde’s arrival. Further, Grettel explained 
that the court was expected from the summer palace next day, and 
that—so the Hofrath said—in attendance on the Grand Duke was the 
Prince Waldemar, to whom Princess Hildegarde was to be imme- 
diately betrothed. 

‘Up hill and down hill I trotted in the heat of the sun, cried 
poor Grettel, amid sobs and sighs. ‘* Up hill and down hill, for the 
rail only brought me half way, and now it is too late, too late!’ 

‘Too late to do anything but go on sleeping,’ replied the young 
Doctor, with imperturbable calmness. ‘Go back to your arm-chair, 
my good Grettel, and slumber on, for if the very safety of your head 
depended on it, no messenger could reach the palace by noon to- 
morrow.’ 

Turning to Hildegarde, he added very carefully, ‘ You too can do 
nothing so wise as to follow Grettel’s example. You see there is abso- 
lutely nothing to be done till the morning. Hilda’s fatigue must 
last, that is all;’ and he smiled a little longer. 

‘If we could but gain time!’ said Hildegarde. 

‘We must gain time,’ was the confident reply. 

And thereupon the masterful young Doctor put a bedroom candle 
in her hand, turned the key upon the still agitated Grettel, and 
betook himself to his study to ponder on the situation. 
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XI. 


BeavtiFvuL butterfly imprisoned in dusky cocoon, the dreaming Hilda 
kept her silk-curtained bed. Summer breezes just stirred the green 
venetians of the window, and wafted fragrance of freshly-cut flowers 
from the adjoining room. In the dim light made by drawn hangings 
and closed shutters, her eyes could yet discern various objects indi- 
cating the new world into which she was transported. Tapestries, as 
it seemed to her enlarging gaze, of extraordinary richness, antique 
furniture, as she imagined, of rare artistic. value, besides countless 
elegant trifles that appealed warmly to her fastidious taste. There 
were gold-stoppered perfume bottles on the dressing-table, silver 
candelabra on the mantelpiece, and by her side, on an exquisite little 
table of inlaid marble, a tray in chased silver, bearing a cup and 
saucer of finest Dresden ware. The sight of so many domestic works 
of art filled Hilda with longing rapture, still more so the glimpse 
of certain almost bridal-like garments laid out in the tiring chamber. 
The beauty and costliness of thesedelicate summer garmentsand assorted 
adjuncts, the lace ruffles, the gloves, the little embroidered slippers, 
were all exaggerated in her admiring eyes, yet nevertheless need 
have shamed no royal maiden, much less the Cinderella of one of 
the poorest and most insignificant ducal families in all Germany. 
It was evidently intended that the return of the hitherto neglected 
Hildegarde should be féted—at least that she should be treated as a 
daughter of the house. 

Whilst Hilda’s fascinated gaze wandered from one of these fairy 
objects to another, she could not resist from time to time watching 
the airy little clock on the mantelpiece with feverish impatience. 
The clock was evidently the work of a French artist; what other 
knows how to play with the march of time and render it graceful 
to us? Hilda, however, hardly marked its consummate workman- 
ship, so absorbed was she in one thought—* Would Hildegarde return 
at noon? Would Hildegarde let her stay?’ She had accurately 
studied the time-tables of railway and stage-coach, and she knew 
that if Hildegarde set out immediately after Grettel’s arrival, she 
must catch the train reaching the capital by mid-day. 

If, however, by reason of some unavoidable delay, Hildegarde 
should be too late for the stage-coach, setting out at nightfall, she 
would yet, by taking post-horses, have ample time to meet this 
train. 

Lastly, Hilda reasoned, supposing, on account of some hindrance 
or other, she missed the mid-day train, and could only reach the 
Schloss by that arriving at night, she would, of course, telegraph 
without delay. 

Hildegarde’s non-arrival, therefore, by twelve of the clock, and 
absolute silence, could only be interpreted one way—she would have 
decided to let Hilda stay in her place ! 

‘After all,’ soliloquised this nineteen-year-old philosopher, ‘ why 
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might not this be? Iam surely fitted to fill the position Hildegarde 
regards with abhorrence. She would make an admirable country 
physician’s wife. None would be the wiser! No possible harm 
could accrue to any living soul by such an exchange, and of course, 
it should be disclosed to the only person whom it can concern, 
namely, this Prince Waldemar. Very probably he would have in 
me a wife much more to his taste than his shy little cousin! As 
for myself,’ reasbned the young lady coolly, yet not in the least 
degree flippantly, ‘I have no romantic schoolgirl’s notions about love. 
My conviction is that love has little to do with happiness in married 
life, and that happy marriages will only be the rule when men and 
women choose each other for intellectual fitness instead of senti- 
mental fancy !’ 

Hilda could not resist seeing the humorous side of her position, and 
more than once a ripple of gently suppressed laughter might be 
heard from under that soft canopy. A princess one moment, perhaps 
to be degraded into a waiting-woman the next! A Serene Highness 
to-day, a village maiden to-morrow! What a sport of fortune was 
she! The thought that really dismayed her was the possibility 
of a mischievous vacillation on Hildegarde’s part. Suppose some 
inherited, though hitherto dormant pride of birth, should assert itself 
at the last moment, and she should come forth to claim her birthright 
too late—too late to avoid an unexampled, an ineffaceable, a hateful 
scandal! For the most part, however, the waking dreams of this 
would-be princess were roseate as the silken hangings of her bed. 
The strong loyal attachment of the lovers would surely prevail, and 
she would be left to the enjoyment of her princessdom in peace! 
Thus she mused as the quiet hours of the golden morn wore on, 
till a sound from the Dom Tower caused her to start up trembling 
with excitement. It was indeed twelve of the clock ! 

Hilda paused for a moment, flushed rosy red, then shaking down 
her long fair hair, she leaned forward, and daintily put one lovely 
blue-veined little foot on the crimson flossrug. With one white foot 
thus planted on the floor she paused for a moment as if in hesitation 
—but for a moment only. 

The next her little silver handbell tinkled for the tirewoman-— 
the dreaming figure of the coral pink draperies was the Princess 


Hildegarde indeed ! 


XII. 


Ir the events of the past twenty-four hours had seemed like a vision 
to the bewildered yet ever circumspect Hilda, how much more 
dreamlike were those of the next! Yet everything was as real as 
could be—the stiff family dinner, the ofttimes incoherent garrulousness 
of the blind old Duke, the would-be affability of the Duchess, the 
honest, soldier-like utterances of Prince Waldemar. 

And now, next morning, exquisitely dressed in unadorned girlish 
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white, and perfectly composed, she was awaiting an interview with 
her kind old friend the Hofrath. The various parts, indeed, she 
was called to play, delighted the imitative Hilda beyond measure. 
Last night—how could she help knowing it ?—she had created a very 
favourable impression by acting the part of a half-timid yet clever 
ingénue; but in private interviews with the Hofrath she could 
venture on being her own fearless sprightly self. 

‘Ah!’ cried the Hofrath, rubbing his hands pleasantly as he 
found her in her pretty boudoir, looking quite at home; ‘ah! you 
never occupied these rooms before, but you become them well; and 
now, my dear young lady, I have something to say to you.’ 

He glanced round, closed the outer door, and sitting down by her 
side with the ease of an old and privileged servant of the house, 
began, *‘ You know the fatherly interest, as I may venture to call it, 
that I have ever taken in all the princes of the ducal family from 
their childhood upwards, and the confidence that has been put in 
me for thirty years and more by my august master and mistress. 
You will not, therefore, blame me if I broach very delicate topics to 

ou.’ 
, What need Hilda do but smile in her sweetest manner ? 

The old man went on: ‘It is, then, of Prince Waldemar I have 
to speak. You are destined, as you know, for each other; and 
indeed, it was for the express purpose of hurrying on the betrothal 
and—I may say—marriage, that you were so suddenly summoned 
from your country retreat. Unexpected things have happened to 
make this desirable. In fact,—here he dropped his voice almost to 
a whisper— in fact, the Duchess’s only son, the Grand Duke’s grand- 
son, you know ; 


‘My cousin Moritz,’ said Hilda, with all the aplomb in the 
world. 

‘Exactly! The delicate little lad, born when you were learning 
your Catechism. Well, he has always been in poor health, and is 
now in the Mediterranean on account of a delicate chest. The 
physicians declare him to be hopelessly consumptive. You perhaps 
can see the bearing of these facts ?’ 

‘Perfectly,’ was Hilda’s ready reply. She had studied the pedigree 
of her adopted family. ‘If the Duchess should have the misfortune 
to lose him, Prince Waldemar becomes heir to the duchy.’ 

‘Admirable discrimination!’ rejoined the Hofrath. ‘That is, 
indeed, the situation, and you will easily see the desirability of 
settling the Prince’s domestic affairs; in fact, finding him a princess 
fitted to share the exalted position to which he will in all probability, 
and ere long, be called; and although into these particulars I need 
not now go, there were especial reasons why the princess chosen for 
him should be one of his own family—interests of state, interests of 
property, interests of dynasty, all pointed this way. But pray give 
me credit for my perspicacity, Princess! In the dilemma I was the 
first person who thought of you /’ 
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‘I shall ever owe you a debt of gratitude, though what part I 
can shall be paid,’ Hilda replied, with engaging insinuation. 

‘Generosity itself! I knew that in the little Princess Hildegarde 
of former days I should find a friend and an advocate beside my 
future sovereign! Ah! this is a selfish world, and there are already, 
I know right well, clamourers for the place I have filled honestly for 
the best part of my life. But, he said, wiping away a tear and 
bending low over her outstretched hand, ‘it would be indiscreet in 
me to prolong this interview any longer, and I see the Grand Duke 
is already on the terrace taking his airing, with the Prince by his 
side. They wished me to conduct you to them. There is, however, 
one more word I have to say.’ 

Here he looked round cautiously, assured himself that there was 
no one in the ante-room, and added, ‘The Duchess is particularly 
anxious that no reflection should be made on your long absence, 
necessitated, as was thought, by your delicate health, and also by 
unfortunate family complications. You are doubtless aware that the 
marriage of your august mother, the Princess Hilda, was contracted 
without the due consent and formal ratification of the Grand Duke. 
It was indeed a mésalliance, which, but for other circumstances in 
your favour, might have cost you your position as a daughter of this 
house ; and which, of itself, was sufficient to account for the tem- 
porary seclusion imposed on you. But no more; I see that I am 
understood.’ 

Hilda bowed acquiescingly, and the pair descended to the garden, 
a maid following with her work-basket and a light shawl. 

* You may like to spend an hour afterwards in the summer-house,’ 
said the Hofrath, ‘ but for the present the terrace is shaded from the 
sun.’ 

During the first quarter of an hour the trio paced beside the 
Duke’s sedan chair, hardly more animated than the bent, decrepit 
figure within. At last the Duke nodded, fairly in a drowse, and the 
Hofrath, looking at his companions significantly, entered into conver- 
sation with the attendant; the Prince and Hilda fell back with lips 
unsealed. 

She knew well,enough what the fine soldierly man had to say. or, 
at least, of one thought uppermost in his mind. Brief although her 
acquaintance had been, it needed no perception acute as her own to 
note the electric effect of her presence on one more accustomed to 
camps and battle-fields than to drawing-rooms and ladies’ battle- 
fields. This young, yet already weatherbeaten hero, with the frank 
blue eyes and boyish blush, was indeed at first sight, and quite 
naturally, in love. Less had Hilda’s outward grace taken him captive 
than her sparkling humour, her fine yet ingenuous tact, her candid 
but engaging speech. To him the tall slender girl, with her com- 
manding presence and royal looks, was fit to be a queen; but it was 
her wit and her sprightliness that enslaved, not her happy gift of 
beauty; and he felt almost humbled by his sense of inferiority to her, 
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the very first words spoken to her intimately giving the key-note to 
his thoughts. 


‘I am a soldier,’ he began. 

‘And one who has adorned his profession!’ replied Hilda, her 
bright eye fascinated to the stars on his breast. 

Again a manly blush overspread the Prince’s face, and he an- 
swered with modest dignity—* Ah! my cousin, could you see with 
your mind’s eye the horrors amid which these baubles were earned, 
and could you realise the kind of heroism they have rewarded, you 
would turn from them and from me with repugnance.’ 

‘You are, then, well pleased to give up a soldier’s career ?’ 

Hilda’s sympathetic attitude was not feigned. Truth to tell, 
nothing could have more touched her in an adorer than shyness and 
subservience of this manly kind. His simple kindliness of manner, 
moreover, won her heart. He seemed so longing for someone’s kind- 
ness, for someone on whom to lavish his own. 

‘What should I be indeed, if I were otherwise than well con- 
tent ?’ he said; adding with a smile, ‘though I did not feel at all 
sure but that worse things might be in store for me.’ 

Hilda laughed merrily. 

‘I am such a monster, then ?’ she asked. 

‘How could I tell?’ 

He glanced round, dropped his voice a note lower, and went on, 
with the utmost frankness—* You know, of course, my position here ; 
how entirely Iam beholden to my great-uncle for everything. We are 
both waifs and strays ’—he looked at her with yearning friendliness as 
he said this—* I was bound to accept, without a murmur, the bride 
of the Grand Duke’s choosing, just as you were bound to accept the 
bridegroom. We two had not a word to say in the matter. Did 
you not also dread this meeting?’ ~ 
A blush came to Hilda’s relief. She made that do duty fora 
reply. 

. 7 I confess to you,’ he continued, ‘ that I never looked forward to an 
encounter with the enemy more dismally. I had no means of know- 
ing what you were like. I was obliged to pay court to you, to marry 
you—even although we should detest each other! What an awful 
position ! worse perhaps for the man than the woman.’ 

He again perused her with wistful admiring fondness, and added, 
* And then, after all my doubts and misgivings, to find you ! ’ 

Few and simple although these words, they told her with search- 
ing eloquence the power she had already gained over him. No praise 
of her beauty, no appreciation of her wit, could have borne pro- 
founder meaning. Whilst Hilda fully comprehended this, and was 
longing to show kindness to her unconfident lover, she felt con- 
scious for the first time in her life of being at a disadvantage. These 
shy, hesitating expressions of feeling unnerved, even abashed her, 
and she dreaded lest more should come. 

II2 
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One other short lover-like speech he did indeed make, but only 
with a great effort. 

‘Do you feel no misgivings now ?’ he asked. 

Hilda fancied that a tear glistened in his eye as he spoke, and 
certainly his voice trembled. 

‘I will answer that question another time. Let us talk of 
yourself. Tell me of your former life,’ she made reply. ‘I should 
like to hear of all that you have done, and of the different countries 
you have seen.’ 

‘ Shall we take this path ?’ he asked; ‘it winds down to a little 
basin of water in which I used to swim my boats asachild. Do 
you not remember it?’ 

Such natural yet disturbing questions were the only drawbacks 
to Hilda’s tranquil enjoyment. She was no coquette, but the naive 
adoration of this brave young soldier fascinated her, and when thus 
suddenly recalled to a sense of her perilous position she could but 
feel aghast. ‘Was she indeed playing a reckless game with her 
honest lover? Was she in a dream that might be snapped the next 
moment ?’ She dared not face such possibilities. 

‘No, I do not remember it,’ she said, simply. 

‘Ah, I forget that you were not much here in those early days. 
We should have been playmates. It was cruel to send you away.’ 

They strolled down the smooth gravel walk leading to an artificial 
glen, in the midst of which shone the crystal waters of a mimic 
lake. The spot was charming, and still having the terrace and 
sedan chair in sight, they sat down and chatted in easy friendly 
fashion. 

‘Have you heard what has happened, or, rather, what may 
happen ?’ he asked, growing more and more confidential to this 
sweet new friend. ; 

Hilda glanced at the distant figure of the Hofrath significantly. 

‘Yes,’ he went on, ‘of course the Hofrath would tell you why 
you and I have on a sudden become grand personages! This poor 
boy’s illness has checkmated my aunt, the Duchess, who had no 
great liking either for yon or me! But she cannot help herself, and 
although I heartily hope the lad may live and recover his health, I 
will not be a hypocrite, and say I despise good fortune;’ he added, 
‘having you to share it with me.’ 

Then, emboldened by the sense of new happiness, he continued in 
freer, more confident strains. 

‘ Had I never been a soldier, never known the horrors of war, I 
should have desired nothing so much as a retired country life. But, 
Hildegarde, if I am ever master here, if I am able to hinder so much 
as one unrighteous, inglorious war—are not all wars indeed so ?—I 
would hold no sacrifice of quiet and repose too great. The horrors, 
the cruelties I have seen, and even taken part in! The unmanliness 
that a thirst for military glory puts into us! These baubles you 
admired just now,’ and as he spoke he pointed to the decorations on 
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his breast, ‘were it possible, I would trample them underfoot, for 
are not one and all such symbols red with human blood ?’ 

For a moment he allowed one hand to rest on hers, and added, 
with deep feeling—‘ No, Hildegarde; such are not the things that 
cheer the soldier in the midst of carnage, that help him to do his 
ghastly work, and fill him with joy if he survives a victory! It is 
the thought of sweetheart, wife, children, that makes men heroes. 
For are we not men before we become patriots, human beings before 
we are French, Germans, English? And in the midst of the battle- 
field, in the horrid mélée, when I have dealt some gallant fellow his 
ceath-blow—Heaven forgive me!—I have cursed my calling, and 
almost my sovereign, for the misery thus brought by my unwilling 
hands on some fond woman at home. But let us not speak of it! Let 
us be happy and dream of peace together!’ 

Just then, whilst that fine glow lingered on the soldier’s face, and 
Hilda’s was raised admiringly, they heard the sound of footsteps on 
the gravel path. Looking up, they perceived the Hofrath coming 
towards them with a card in his hand. 

‘I much regret being under the necessity of disturbing you,’ he 
said, bowing to both; ‘ but the bearer of this card insists on demand- 


ing an interview. He says Prince Waldemar will remember his 
name well,’ 


The Prince rose, and read aloud— 


Dr. Epovarp JAGER, JUNIOR. 


‘Remember him!’ cried Prince Waldemar, bending to the con- 
sternated Hilda; ‘I should say so, indeed! He saved my life, and 
that of many of my brave fellows, when acting as ambulance surgeon 
five years ago! Excuse me, my cousin.’ 

And with that he followed the Hofrath indoors, Hilda, con- 
cealing her agitation, betook herself to her room. 


(Zo be concluded.) 





Tue CoRRESPONDENCE OF NiccoLtd PAGANINI. 


N October 27, 1782, Teresa Paganini, the wife of a goods porter 
at Genoa, presented her husband with ason. They called him 
Niccold, and troubled themselves but little about their infant’s future 
career. The father, Antonio, had other occupations besides that of 
carrying heavy burdens. He had gained considerable reputation for 
his cabalistic achievements ; no one could divine like him a lucky 
number in a lottery. Furthermore, he was a performer on the violin 
at rustic festivals and in the dancing-halls down by the quays at 
Genoa; and into the hands of young Niccold, at an early age, the 
paternal violin was occasionally entrusted. 

We see the young violinist, whilst still a child, playing solos at 
musical festivals in the cathedral. We find him, too, at the age 
of thirteen, beginning his stage career under the auspices of one 
Luigi Marchesi, who recognised the talents that lurked in the lad; 
and then we read a printed notice one day circulated in Genoa, 
together with the play-bills of a coming performance, which ran as 
follows :— 


Niccold Paganini, of Genoa, a boy already known to his country for his 
skill in handling the violin, having determined to study at Parma to im- 
prove his talents under the direction of the renowned Signor Rolla, but 
lacking the means to do so, has adopted this plan, and has taken courage 
to beg his compatriots to contribute towards this object, inviting them to 
come to this entertainment for his benefit.! 


Thus was Paganini’s career initiated. 

It was not till 1814, when his fame had been established through- 
out the Peninsula, that Paganini appeared in his native town in his 
professional capacity. The Genoese * Gazette’ speaks of his success as 
follows :— 


Applause and money rained on him from all sides. The advocate L. G. 
Germi, who had always been more friendly to him than a brother, has 
written an acrostic sonnet in his praise. 


It is to this very advocate Germi that we are indebted for the most 
accurate particulars on Paganini’s career, for Germi managed the 
violinist’s financial affairs for him. Germi, moreover, kept all 
his client’s letters neatly tied up in a bundle, and from this 
bundle we now propose to select what will place the great Italian 
violinist before us as his friends knew him; for through all 
his successes, his wanderings, and his troubles, Paganini never failed 





! Avvisi, July 25, 1795. 
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to write to Genoa, and communicate his feelings to his friend and 
adviser Germi. 


It was at Venice in the following year that Paganini met the fair 
Antonia Bianchi, whose career was to be mingled with his own for 
so many years. In plain English he was a libertine, scarcely a letter 
of his being without an allusion to some intrigue in which he had 
embarked ; and to this wretched vice was owing very much of the 
discomforts and the severer trials of his life. Of the Bianchi, who 
held the greatest sway over him, he never wrote very prettily :-— 


I was not a little enamoured of the Signora at Venice (he writes), but 
letters reached me with such reports about her conduct that I can no 


longer think of speaking to her. She has abandoned music, and says that 
she cares nothing for my friendship. 


However, Paganini soon got over his scruples. Antonia Bianchi 
appears on the scenes again very shortly, and kept the violinist in 


jealous guard for many a year to come, lest he should marry and cast 
her adrift. 


At Turin I grew lazy (he writes in 1818) because a girl of thirteen or 
fourteen years had made such an impression upon me that I asked her 
father for her hand. 


But this flame died away, for shortly afterwards he writes, July 1, 
1818 :— 


At the performance at Bologna, on Friday last, Cavaliere Crescentini, 
a musician, visited mein my room, and begged me to give him the honour of 
my company in his country-house. I went, and diverted myself much in 
the company of Madame Colbran,? and of another exquisite dilettante, who, 
beautiful as Eve, struck me with admiration as she sang ‘ Per mare, per 
fonti cercando di Nice.’ On my way to Bologna, I stopped an evening 
at Modena, and had visits from all the first dilettanti and professors of the 
place, begging me to give a performance on the following evening. The 
occasion would have been a propitious one, for there would have been five 
crowned heads present, including their Majesties of Sardinia ; but, unfor- 
tunately, I was unable to arrange to do so. 


The following letter, dated July 20, 1819, and written from 
Naples, is truly characteristic of the man :— 


Nothing could be more flattering to me than the applause and praise 
I received in the three performances I gave here at the Theatre Royal, and 
this from a public difficult to please, and who feel pride in being able to 
give correct judgment in musical affairs. Suffice it to say that on the first 
evening I played at the great theatre of San Carlo, the public broke a rule, 
by applauding me, which obliges them not to give any sign of approval or 
of dislike when the Court is present, until their Majesties have begun to 
show their feelings. However, they did not wait this time, and with in- 
cessant clapping of hands and ‘ evviva,’ applauded me most enthusiastically, 
and made me come three times from behind the curtain. 

I live here with every economy, so have no uneasiness about my 
squandering health, peace, and money. 


2 Afterwards Rossini’s first wife. 
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Lovely, enchanting is this spot—beautiful climate, magnificent views, 
the best of food and wines, great luxury in carriages, public gardens, smiling 
like those of the Hesperides, prepossessing ladies——-. But Paganini lives 
half as a Stoic, half as a prudent Genoese. 

I shall give two more performances, and when the heat is over repair to 
Palermo. 

Thence I shall make a musical excursion through Italy on my way to 
Vienna, at the invitation of Prince Metternich. From thence I go to Paris 
and to London ; and from these useful peregrinations will spring honest 
repose, which I wish to secure for the impotent years to come. Here, my 
dear fellow, is my project, if Heaven grants me life. 


Thrifty Paganini was to a fault, always to his dying day laying 
projects for making further gain, yet by no means penurious, always 
ready to give his musical aid for charity. 

An element of natural conceit and consciousness of appreciation 
runs through all his letters, increasing in intensity with age. If he 
had a trifle of the Don Juan about him, nevertheless his proclivities 
were towards matrimony :— 


I wish to regain my health (he writes to his friend from Palermo in 
1820), for the tour I wish to make in Germany, Russia, France, and 
England ; and then perhaps we will take a wife! 


Artistic triumphs and gallant adventures never made Paganini 
forget his natural duties. To his mother he was always considerate ; 
and in this year he sent his friend Germi 30,000 frances to be invested 
for her benefit, ‘So that I may have a lodging ready for me in case 
some time I may go and see her, and eat one of those stews divinely 
cooked by her hands.’ 

‘ At last,’ he writes to Germi, from Naples, on June 22, 1821— 
and the dry humour of his letters is never more prominent than in 
this :— 


At last I have resolved to follow the dictates of my heart and of my 
station, and take a wife, an amiable girl she is, of a most respectable family. 
She unites beauty with a strict education, and she has truly touched my 


heart ; though she has no dower, yet.am I content to live in happiness with 
her. 


Then he enters into details about the documents necessary for the 
marriage which he desires his friend to send from Genoa, and amongst 
them a written consent of his mother is required; but, alas! the good 
woman could not write :— 


Tell her (he continues, as a way of solving the difficulty and avoiding 
disgrace), that when she goes to the notary to execute the deed of consent, 
she must tie up the thumb of her right hand, and when asked to sign the 
document, she must answer that she has a whitlow on that finger ; look 
you, my friend, in this way we shall save our bacon ! 


He then goes on at some length in a dismal strain about his own 
age :— 
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As for my baptismal] register, I should be sorry if it appeared that I am 
entered on my fortieth year. If you could make arrangements with the priest: 
of San Salvatore to enter me as well below the forties, it would please me 
much ; look, then, if you can devise a way to do this comfortably. If you 
succeed it will be the greatest consolation to me. 


Germi sent him the documents as required, and in another letter 
he says :-— 


I reserve to myself the pleasure of showing you my Venus, and of mak- 
ing you confess that Paganini in everything avoids mediocrity. Beauty and 
education are the two dowers that my taste demands. 


But, alas! Paganini for some unknown cause leaves Naples 
abruptly, the correspondence with his friend in Genoa is for a while 
broken, and the next letter, in November, speaks gaily of some pretty 
contadina whom he loved near Parma, and of his projected visit to 
Vienna. 

About this time the violinist, then at the zenith of his popularity 
in Italy, began to show signs of the disease which eventually, by slow 
stages, and at times almost imperceptible growth, was to prove his 
end. His mother went to nurse him from Genoa, but the cough 
proved obstinate. ‘ The celebrated Dr. Borda,’ he writes, ‘ has ordered 
me asses’ milk, and has prohibited wine. The cough, which 
always molests me more or less, arises from some acidity, which will 
vanish under treatment.’ Longer and longer he had to defer his 
wished-for journey to the North, resting from time to time, between 
his engagements at Milan and elsewhere, at the villa of his friend 
Marshal Pino, on the lake of Como. 

In 1823 he had a very severe illness, which nearly carried him off, 
and he wrote to his friend from Milan on November 26, describing 
his condition thus :— 


I am alive by a real miracle. An American physician has saved me. 
Borda tried the mercurial cure, as well as five bleedings, to root out the 
cause of the cough. At last I gave myself up to taking opium in large 
quantities ; and though this checked the cough, I found myself deprived of 
all my faculties. I could not stand on my feet, I could hardly digest a cup 
of chocolate in twenty-four hours. I got a little asthma, my stomach 
swelled, and my colour became cadaverous. 

Fortunately at this juncture I met the said American doctor in a caffe, 
who told me that I should be buried within a month if I did not follow 
his advice, because he knew my malady and my cough came from weak- 
ness of the nervous system. These ailments are not known by our physi- 
cians. ‘ Here I am,’ said I, ‘you have mein your hands,’ Well, he gave 
me some pillules, and some tea made by himself, and for food he gave me 
some good veal cutlets cooked on a gridiron, and some good wine. 

In afew days I revived, and now I feel quite well. At Milan, everyone 
speaks of this American as if he had wrought a miracle. My cough will 
leave me by degrees. At the end of the week I shall return to Villanuova 
to Pino’s, where I shall be well looked after, and I shall be able to take 
some rides in accordance with the injunctionsof my American doctor. We 
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all of us here hate Borda, for having damaged me not only physically, but 
also in the purse, during nearly two years, lost in sadness. 


It is pleasing to read the enthusiasm of the Genoese on his return 


to his native city after this long illness. The * Gazzetta di Genova’ 
says :— 


We have heard it said that since his long illness he is greatly improved, but 
we should say that his touch is rather more refined in the sweetness of its 
expression. On this point we believe him unrivalled, as is certainly the 
case in his happy self-possessed execution of the most difficult passages, so 
that neither ear nor eye can follow the volubility and rapidity of his hand 
and notes. He stands alone with his violin in our midst ; you would say he 
was an Apollo. 


Of a truth Paganini was an exception to the ordinary run of 
prophets who reap no laurels in their own country. 

No wonder ifa little self-sufficiency and conceit grows on Paganini, 
as is evinced by his writing the following story from Trieste, in 1824, 
to his friend Germi :— 


I will add, to make you laugh, a sharp answer made the other evening 
by a very able violinist, Signor Jiéhl, a German who lives here, to Benesch. 
The latter remarked, when he had heard me play, ‘ We had better all make 
our wills.’ ‘ No,’ replied Jéhl, ‘I cannot, for I am already dead.’ 


In proportion to his rising success and his increasing fortunes 
Antonia Bianchi held the tighter to Paganini. He writes from 
Naples, in December, 1825 :— 


You must know that the Bianchi, who still remains by me, has a great 
failing. Often she goesinto a frenzy. The other evening, because I would 
not take her to a shop, since I was engaged in business, she took my violin- 
case, and threw it on the floor four times, so as to break it in pieces. Fortu- 
nately my valet got hold of it, or rather tore it from her hands, and saved 
it, and miraculously I found it intact, though a little out of tune. 

Here is another affair, which happened the evening before last. The 
Bianchi accompanied me to the house of some Spanish gentlemen. I was 
called aside by the son and mother, owners of the house, that they might 
inform me about the originality of a fanatic dillettante of the violin who was 
there. The Bianchi came upon us, and probably, I believe, through jealousy, 
demanded that I should accompany her home. On my asking the reason 
why, she gave me a tremendous box on the ear, accompanied by hideous 
yells, which greatly shocked the assemblage. She very nearly burst from 
shouting, and we scarcely thought she would have recovered her senses. 


Ever-forgiving, however, Paganini tells his friend in the follow- 
ing April that— 


The Bianchi has greatly improved in her singing, and will make the grand 
tour of Europe with me, which I intendto make as soon as I have got rid 
of my insupportable cough. 


La Bianchi drove all competitors from the field; she still held 
sway supreme. 
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Up to the year 1828 Paganini never got away from Italy. His 
success had hitherto been great, but it was local. Now, having some- 
what recovered in health, he made his preparations for the grand tour. 

Vienna was their first halting-place, and there our violinist was 
received warmly by the musical world. Strauss wrote a waltz in his 
honour, poets sang of him, painters begged of him the honour 
of a sitting, and the civic authcrities gave him a medal. 

On June 11 he writes to Germi in excellent spirits :— 


T have given my ninth concert at the Italian opera-house here, and scarcely 
were the placards stuck up than all the boxes and seats were taken ;,so lam 
constrained to tarry in Vienna all this month and the next, to give five or 
six more performances. I have written two slow pieces on two strings, 
which produce the following effect, one making them cry,and the other with 
a religious title making them all contrite. One enjoys themusic here, and all 
the best players and composers go away to their country villas to compose. 
I have composed a grand sonata on the fourth string, in which I vary 
Haydn’s plan in the Emperor’s hymn, which I shall play during these 
days. I have heard some new quartettes of Beethoven’s executed by the 
best professors, who played them at my house, after which I pleased them 
all by executing them myself. 


One drawback alone there was to Paganini’s good time in 
Vienna, and this was the troublesome Bianchi. | 


I really must send her away (he writes). Owing to my having made so 
much of her she has become a perfect pest to me. Before, however, she leaves 
me, I will give a tenth concert at the Italian Opera for her exclusive benefit. 


Many were the curious reports about Paganini’s conduct at 
Vienna, his love intrigues and so forth; but as far as his art was 
concerned bis visit there was one long triumph. The following letter 
to Germi, on July 5, 1828, gives us a programme of his doings :— 


I should have given my fourteenth performance if I had not been indis- 
posed, but I shall give it next week, or the week after, so as to comply 
with the most obliging request of her Majesty Madame the Archduchess 
Marie Louise, whom I shall have to visit on my recovery. The desire to 
hear me again always increases. How many Paganinis, think you, there 
are in the world? I don’t think it consistent with utility or glory to 
perform in small places; so I shall pass, in August, through Munich, 
Prague, Dresden, Berlin, Frankfort, Stuttgart, Chalons, Paris, and then 
on to London for the April of next year. Meanwhile I am preparing 
some pieces of dramatic music to execute with a grand accompanying 
orchestra in G, and the following sonata, entitled ‘The Tempest,’ is 
almost finished : (1) Prelude of a whirlwind ; (2) beginning of the tempest ; 
(3) alarm at sea; (4) prayers; (5) grand tempest; (6) greatest alarm ; (7 
calm ; (8) final flourish. This composition I shall give at my third gran 
concert, not yet arranged, as a performance of farewell to Vienna. The 
other evening I gave at the Imperial Theatre at the gate of Italy my thir- 
teenth concert. The Bianchi has now been separated from me some time, 
and I shall never give way to her again; but I will tell you the rest by 
degrees. 

At Carlsbad I was most unfortunate (writes Paganini from Prague, 
on October 28, 1828, in one of his most dismal strains). All is over with 
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the Bianchi, at the Vienna tribunal to which I had recourse, so as to secure 
the direction of my dear son Achille,? who has become most amiable, from 
his quick sense and spirit, which is now manifesting itself. I have paid the 
sum of 2,000 Milanese scudi to the Bianchi to get her to renounce all rights, 
and to annul my obligation to pay her an annuity of roo scudi. On August 
1, the Bianchi left Vienna for Milan, and I for Carlsbad, where I gave only 
two performances, because the guests there were few in number. 


Two months later he writes again from Prague :— 


I have given six performances in the theatre here in December last. 
Oh! if you knew how many enemies have risen up against me, you would 
not believe it. I do no one any harm, but those who don’t know me 
describe me as a most wicked, avaricious, execrable man. And I, to 
vindicate myself, protest against raising the price of tickets at the perform- 
ances I am about to give in the rest of Europe. At Dresden I shall tarry 
but little, as I am expected at Berlin. As 1 talk of going to London next 
spring, I think I shall not go through Paris, but by Hamburg. At Berlin, 
they say a person who is friendly to me has 24,000 scudi at my disposition, 
money paid in advance by those who clamour to hear me, in six perform- 
ances. I think I shall give at least twelve. In two or three years I shall 
be in possession of two million scudi. My glory demands it. But what 
shall 1 do with so much money? Do you care about artificial fireworks ? 
But no, I have a son, and I pray Heaven to preserve him to me. 


A very cheerful letter comes from Warsaw, dated May 30, 1829— 
his proposed journey to England was still deferred— 


In my twelfth concert at Berlin I intimated to the public my intention 
to return, and I have promised it for the 2oth of next month, to be present 
at the marriage of the King’s son.‘ His Majesty has appointed me first 
leader of the complimentary concert. Later on I will write you more about 
Spontini, who loves me tenderly ; and about Meyerbeer, who has shown 
me the greatest kindness. The latter at present is afflicted by the loss of 
his second son, after having lost his first-born likewise. 

On my way back to Berlin I shall give some concerts at Breslau. From 
his Majesty the Emperor of the Russias, on the occasion of his being 
crowned here, I got a ring of brilliants. 


From Carlsruhe, on December 12, 1829, came a letter full of the 
greatest self-satisfaction— 


The night before last I gave a concert at the theatre, guaranteed by his 
Highness the Grand Duke for 150 louis d’or. The effect of my play was 
so magical that it made the most exalted personages, even the most gentle 
women, go wild. 

If I could stay another year in Germany I could pocket another hundred 
thousand florins ; but we will speak of this after I have seen what England, 
France, and Russia are worth. 

The variations I have composed on the Neapolitan sonnet, ‘Oh, mamma, 


mamma!’ surpass everything. I myself can give you no description of 
them. 


* Presented to him by the Bianchi at Palermo. 
* The marriage of the present Emperor of Germany. 
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At Munich, in my third concert at the theatre there, I was crowned. 
I played also at Tegernsee, the residence of the widow queen,5 by whom, 
together with the very amiable princess, I was loaded with kindness. 


Each letter at this period of Paganini’s life surpasses the other 
in self-esteem. Six weeks after this there is another, written from 
Frankfort, in the following strain :— 


On Wednesday I shall give a concert at the theatre, to content those 
ladies who are wild to hear me again before my departure for Paris. I 
shall leave at the beginning of next month .... You will do well to 
write to me to the Hotel des Princes at Paris, Rue de Richelieu, 109. All 
great folks go there. The Meyerbeer family will be there. I am informed 
that all the Paris papers say most lovely things of me. 


The overthrow of the monarchy of Charles X., and the incident 
revolution, deterred Paganini from his visit to Paris; so he contented 
himself with gathering together more money in Germany, and taking 
the waters of Baden-Baden in accordance with the advice of a physi- 
cian, and again making love, as the following letter from Baden- 
Baden, dated August 30, 1830, will disclose :— 


As I approve of all you have done for me, I have commissioned 
Eskely to remit you 51,305 francs. Paris, London, and Russia will make 
it up to a million, which I hope you will invest for me to the best advantage. 
A retreat and quiet bliss will be most dear to me after all this, where we 
can have our musical duets and quartettes, together with our ravioli.® 

I have often had the poetic fire in me which urges me to marry! At 
Frankfort I asked the hand of a sweet girl, daughter of a merchant, not 
rich, but well-to-do. Then, reflecting—firstly, that she was too young and 
too pretty for me ; secondly, that she did not care about me; and, lastly, 
that she had not a soul for music, and consequently could only dedicate her- 
self to me from a false object, I began to abandon the thought. 

Then it seemed to me suitable that I should marry another, the daughter 
of the most celebrated author of jurisprudence in Germany, M. de F 
decked with many orders, and intimate chancellor of the King of Bavaria, and 
president of the city of A . The girl’s name was Helen, and she was a 
baroness, for she had been married to a baron three years ago, not for love. 
She sings well, and is an enthusiastic musician. She came to hear me at 
Nuremberg, and begged her husband to bring her toasecond concert. After 
having heard me, seen me, and spoken to me, she became so enamoured of me 
as to have no peace of mind, and will give way entirely if she cannot have me. 

I have known her now for nine months. She has a pleasing figure, and 
has had a most refined education. Her letters, of which I have more than 
twenty-four, are worthy of printing, and contain sentiments which surpass 
those of Héloise and Abelard. I have them all at Frankfort, and, if you 
wish, will send you a copy of them. If I had this young woman I should 
have a rare good wife, and Achille would have an excellent mother. 

Meanwhile, read the enclosed, in consequence of which I went to A \ 
arriving at midnight, so as not to be recognised. I did not drive straight 
to the post, but got down in the street, and under the feigned name of the 
architect of the King of Prussia, I remained concealed for three days in an 


* Widow of King Maximilian Joseph. 
* A Genoese savoury dish. 
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inn, where I was visited by the said baroness, and then I set off again at 
night, and returned to Baden-Baden. 

The sentiments of this young person touch me so much that I feel I 
ought to respect and love her. She has induced her father to institute a 
divorce, with the hope of becoming my wife, declaring that she will renounce 
any interest in my riches, and that all she wants is my hand. 

What say you to all this? It is very difficult to find a girl that loves 
like Helen! It is true that when they hear the language of my music, the 
oscillation of my notes, they all weep. But I am no longer young, no 
longer handsome ; on the contrary, I am grown very ugly. Think over the 
matter, and tell me the result of your thoughts. She reasons as she writes ; 
her speech and her voice are insinuating. She knows geography as I do 
the violin. 


Enclosed with this letter is a specimen of one of the productions 
of the sentimental young baroness, for Germi’s special edification ; it 
is signed ‘ votre amie pour toujours.’ 

Poor Paganini! he dearly loved a romance of this sort; but, as 
was the case at Naples, we hear no more of the tender flame 
that was kindled in his not over young breast by this erring 
baroness. 

In 1831 Paganini was on his journeys again, but was detained at 
Frankfort by Achille, who caught the measles there. In February, 
from Strasburg, he wrote to Germi :— 


I can’t give you an idea of my admirers here; at my first and second 
concerts I was crowned on the stage. Of the crowns that I have I will 
keep one—elegantly worked by two of these agreeable ladies, noted devotees 
of the harp—to place on the head of my friend Germi, when I again embrace 
him. 


Thus Paganini left Germany, loaded with honours, high official 
rank in Westphalia, and a barony transmissible to his descendants 
was granted to him. 

From Paris, April 6, 1831, he writes :— 


It is impossible to give you an idea of my triumph here in Paris. 
Laporte, the contractor for the London theatre, has come here expressly to 
look after me. I have promised, by a contract signed yesterday, to begin 
my concerts there on the first of the coming month, and to give at least 
eight in six weeks. 

After the season I shall visit Scotland and Ireland, and probably shall 
pass October and November here, to satisfy those who have not yet been 
able to hear me. 


Paganini’s London experiences were excessively remunerative : 
200,000 francs be mentions as the sum he cleared by his concerts 
there; and there is a story that when William IV. on one occasion 
offered him half the sum he had asked, namely 5ol. instead of 100l., 
for a special performance before the court, Paganini haughtily replied, 
«I consider no one has the right to dictate my prices to me.’ 

So advantageous was Paganini’s English tour, and so busy was he, 
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that he apparently found no time to write to Germi till January 15, 
1832, when he dates the following letter from Manchester :-— 


The diabolical enthusiasm which my instrument has produced in the 
concerts I have given, has determined me to give six more next week. I 
shall then make a tour through some other towns, and return to London 
by February 20 next, on my way to Paris, to embrace my dear Achille, 
who is doing well, and isin excellent hands. When once I get hold of him 
again, I shall not part with him, for he is my great joy. 

As you advise, I shall soon require a year or two of repose, to cure myself 
of ailments which produce melancholy. The electricity which arises from 
my tragic muse pains me terribly, but when I get home and am near you 
for a time, I shall add years to my life. On leaving London for Ireland 
what a lot of concerts I gave, commencing with the festival at Dublin, and 
then in other cities in Ireland, Scotland, and here in England. Sixty-five 
concerts, commencing on August 30, 1831, and ending on January 14, 
1832! Remember, I was ill for six weeks, and gave no concerts—so the 
sixty-five concerts I gave in the space of three months, passing through thirty 
cities, accompanied by four people on horseback, and with the singer 
Signora Petrola. I have a certain Cianchettini with me, who plays the 
cymbals ; a secretary, a very prepossessing young Englishman, who travels 
before me to arrange for my concerts; also a stupid fellow who acts as 
porter, and a good domestic. I hired a splendid carriage in London, You 
can form no idea of the exorbitant expenses necessary for this tour; but I 
will tell you some of them by-and-by, and of the astonishing customs exist- 
ing in this country. Those who have not travelled therein cannot have 
been properly educated. 

If I had come to London twelve years ago, I could easily have 
made a fortune ; but now one does not, owing to the poverty which every 
one experiences. 

Now, they do not ask you if you have heard Paganini, but if you have seen 
him. To tell the truth, I regret to say that there is an opinion prevalent 
throughout all classes that I have a devil on my back. The papers speak 
too much of my figure, which creates an incredible curiosity. 

To-morrow I go to Leeds, and shall give a concert on Tuesday evening ; on 
Friday and Saturday I shall give other concerts at Manchester; Monday, 
and the 23rd, 24th, 25th, at Birmingham ; 30th, a concert at Chester ; and 
then in three or four more cities, where there are musical students. I 
hope to reach London on the 2oth of the following month. 


After finishing his London engagements Paganini crossed over to 
Paris, where the cholera was then raging. In one of his letters written 


at this time his natural kindness of disposition is exhibited ; it is as 
follows :— 


On Friday next I shallgive a concert at the Grand Theatre here for the 
benefit of the sick. Rossini has fled through fear; but I on the contrary 
fear nothing, through a wish to be useful to humanity. 


For some months Paganini continued at Paris, enjoying unabated 
success, which resulted in an ever-increasing pride. On June 30, 
1832, he writes to Germi :— 


As elsewhere, I have performed miracles at Paris! All the profession, 
even the leaders of choirs, have begged me to publish my music, and await 
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with anxiety to learn the method, or at least to acquire a knowledge of 
how I manage my violin. I shall do it at Genoa, erecting there a printing 
press, to disseminate through Europe my music, revised by myself. The 
artists beg me establish myself here, but I prefer to settle near you.and in 
the country of Columbus. 


This year (Paganini writes, on September 17, 1832) I reached London 
late, the season was over ; nevertheless I gave eleven concerts at Covent 
Garden at a time when it usually is closed. It only required the adver- 
tisement of my violin to have the theatre always full; since my sound, as 
they say, has become more than ever miraculous, as the caps and pocket- 
handkerchiefs in the air, and the infernal cheers, prove to me. 


It was not till the autumn of 1834 that Paganini tore himself 
away from his lucrative tours in the North, ‘ tired of giving concerts,’ 
as he said, ‘and enfeebled in health;’ yet his spirit was still un- 
daunted, though his cough troubled him fearfully, and his friends 
saw his career was drawing to a close. 

He wrote in December of this year somewhat in his old strain :— 


I always long to pass a winter in Russia, and at the request of the 
other world to fly to America, uniting the pleasures of visiting new cities 
with that of gaining an additional million scudi. With a congenial girl at 
one’s side, it would indeed be an enviable lot ! 


For the next two years Paganini’s correspondence is desultory ; he 
appears to have remained comparatively idle at Parma, enjoying the 
fruits of his labours, and nursing his every-day increasing disorders. 
From Parma, May 3, 1836, he writes :— 


I could not write to you before, owing to the attacks of my old rheu- 
matic pains; I am obliged to follow out the cure of Le Roy; but at my 
earliest recovery I will immediately start for Turin, and having got what I 
require for my peace of mind,’ I will make my will. I thank you for the 
enclosed letter from America. They want me there, and I would wil- 
lingly go, if only to prove whether it is difficult to die or not, provided only 
itis not destined for me to end my life with the fishes. If you had read 
an atom of Botta,* you would never have advised me to place my son with 
the Jesuits. 


A slow and exhausting fever had now laid hold of Paganini ; his 
mind alone remained active. He was advised to leave North Italy, 
and seek the more genial climate of Nice. There he wrote, on 
December 23, 1836, to Germi :— 


My violin is decaying with me, but with six or eight performances I 
am going to give at Marseilles I shall recover forthwith. I am provided 
with more courage than strength ; but I am content to have taken up my 
instrument once more, and to have shown myself again to the public. 


In the early months of 1837 Paganini went to Paris, and fell a 
7 Viz., the legitimation of his son Achille, about which he was greatly exercised 


at this time. 
* History of Italy. 
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victim to the fraud of some speculators, who counted on the fame 
and resources of the violinist to start a society called the ‘ Casino 
Paganini,’ which, under the cover of music, was in reality a gambling- 
house. The deceptions of this company were soon discovered by the 


police, and poor Paganini lost much money, and had many bitter 
experiences added to his latter days. 


The society of the Casino (he writes, on March 8, 1838, in great wrath 


to Germi) is composed of robbers and assassins, and has gone bankrupt; the 
60,000 francs are lost. 


And in a letter written three weeks later he adds :— 


I am gaining strength. Probably I shall cross over to London, and in 
that case I shall tell them that it is the last time I am going to appear 
before the world, and that I wish to devote the last energies of my music to 
them ; seriously speaking, I should prefer to sell all my instruments in 
Paris. Anent the fresh details of these infamous robbers of the Casino 
Society, I have had to quit my advocate, who, whilst appearing to de- 
fend me, was making his own terms with the culprits. But I hope, as I 
have received timely warning, to be able to obtain satisfaction—but who 
knows? I hope tosend more than one to the galleys! 


An interesting letter of February 17, 1839, dated from Marseilles, 


reveals how closely Paganini was engaged in the intrigues of French 
society :— 


I delayed my departure from Paris owing to the calumnies of a rascal, 
a man of business, who gave notice to the king’s procurator, that I wish to 
assassinate him in my house by means of four armed men in disguise. The 
examinations of various witnesses occupied nearly two months, so that I 
could not leave. At length, however, the case was dismissed, as it should 
be, and the imposture of the rascal was discovered. 


During the next year there is but little correspondence ; the cough 
grew worse, his body wasted to a skeleton, his end was evidently 
near. The last of these letters to Germi was dated April 4, 1840, 


from Nice, and contains the following melancholy account of 
himself :— 


I have no longer any head left, weakness has made my legs swell, also 
behind the knees, so that I cannot even walk across my room, to which I 


have been confined for five months—that is, from the very first day that I 
arrived here. 


A month after this letter the great violinist died, at the age of 
fifty-eight. 

The Bishop of Nice, Monsignor Galvano, alleging that he had 
no documentary proofs of the religious sentiments of the defunct 
violinist, refused the body burial in consecrated ground, and forbade 
any funeral rites. Nor was the prelate moved from this stern resolve 
when Paganini’s will was opened, which closed thus: ‘ The reverend 
Capuchin fathers shall have one hundred masses celebrated for me. I 
recommend my soul to the immense pity of its Creator.’ 
No. 628 (wo. cxxvil. N.s.) 
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The innocent folks of Nice maintained that Paganini’s spirit 
haunted the room where his unburied corpse lay; a dim light was 
seen in the window of the same chamber, and at the dead of night 
faint strains of a violin were heard to issue therefrom. 

The body was shortly afterwards removed to the Nice hospital, 
thence to the Lazaret at Villafranca, and subsequently toa small pro- 
perty which Paganini owned in the Polcevera valley, near Genoa. It 
was not till the year 1845 that the remains of the violinist found a 
fitting resting-place in the cemetery at Parma, where a sumptuous 
monument was erected to his memory by his dear son Achille. 

We will close this account by a brief quotation from the above- 
mentioned will, which left his son, Achille Paganini, his sole heir, 
with legacies to his sisters, to the Bianchi, and a few others :— 


I do not make mention in this my will of my old friend the advocate, 
L. G. Germi, because he so desired it. I recommend to my son the carry- 
ing out of the following wishes :—I desire to have no pomp at my funeral ; 
I desire that no musicians play a Requiem for me; and I bequeath my 
violin to the city of Genoa, where it may be perpetually kept. 


The traveller sees this violin now in the Genoese municipal 
palace. 


J. Taeopore Bent. 





Perry’s GREEK AND Roman Scutprure.! 


HE fact that of the literature and art of the ancient world time 
has spared us very little is one on which we seldom care to 
dwell. Whatever of it is lost, is lost beyond recall; and the relics 
which have come down to us are so many and so splendid that all 
who choose may find in studying them an occupation for their lives. 
Still they are relics; and few perhaps remember that much of that 
which has disappeared or been destroyed was as beautiful and as 
precious as any of the fragments which we prize most dearly. A few 
plays of Aschylus, Sophokles, and Euripides, and a few of Aristo- 
phanes, are all that remain to us from the wonderful treasure-house 
of the Greek tragic and comic drama; and scarcely a tithe of the 
works even of these poets has been preserved to us. Nor can we 
comfort ourselves with the thought that, though the ravage may have 
been great, yet the portion rescued is better than the mass which has 
been lost. We have no ground for thinking that lost plays of 
ZEschylus or Sophokles were not finer than those which have come 
down to us, and we know that some which seem to us incapable of 
being surpassed were not successful in the yearly competition of the 
Dionysian festival. It is scarcely possible therefore to reflect without 
a feeling of sadness on the strange fate which has deprived us of so 
much eloquence which may have been more splendid than that of 
the trilogy which depicts the woes of the house of Agamemnon, of 
choice songs not less graceful, lovely, and touching than those which 
we rightly prize as among the most faultless works of human 
genius. 

This wonder which marks the history of ancient literature has its 
strict parallel in the world of ancient art. Of the vast multitude of 
works which the contemporaries of Perikles regarded as beyond all 
price, scarcely any have escaped the wear and tear of ages. Thou- 
sands were destroyed in bloody and merciless wars; thousands were 
stolen by men who knew nothing of their beauty, and who had little 
power of keeping them permanently from harm. Wretches like 
Caligula and Nero subjected Greek cities to wholesale plunder; and 
from Delphi alone their agents, it is said, brought away five hundred 
statues in bronze. But after all this robbery, a Roman in the time 
of Vespasian counted three thousand statues in the island of Rhodes 
alone, and thought that Delphi, Athens, and Olympia still contained 
as many more. Here, too, we know that among the works which 
have perished there were some at least of which no efforts can enable 


* Greek and Roman Sculpture. A Popular Introduction to the History of Greek 
and Roman Sculpture, By Walter Copland Perry. London: Longmans, 1882. 
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us to realise the grandeur. By the confession of those who were 
familiar with them throughout their lives, the genius of the sculptor 
has never achieved triumphs so transcendant as those of Pheidias in 
the forms of the Olympian Zeus and the Virgin goddess whose 
spearhead flashed above her holy house on the Athenian acropolis. 
The impression left by these marvellous works on the minds of the 
beholders can never be felt by us; and even their forms and details 
are for us little more than matters of controversy. But great though 
the destruction has been, it must beyond doubt have been im- 
measurably greater if Romans had not been smitten by the passion 
of buying or plundering the treasures of conquered lands. The evil 
was by no means unmixed. Possession, or the desire to possess, 
could not fail to excite some curiosity as to the merits and the beauty 
of these treasures; and if with some this curiosity had for its only 
result the affectation of knowledge, with many it was the means of 
forming a genuine taste, which led actually to a revival of art, and 
which was even more beneficial by creating a demand not to be met by 
the sale of original works. Every wealthy Roman insisted on adorn- 
ing his halls with the masterpieces of Skopas, Lysippos, or Praxiteles ; 
but their genuine works could come into the hands only of a few. 
The rest must be content with copies, which were multiplied not with 
careless haste or rude unskilfulness, but with a genuine feeling for 
what is beautiful in nature and in art, and with an honest adherence 
to the spirit of the ancient sculptors. Nor were these copies made 
by men turning their hand to tasks alien to their acquired habits or 
their inherited powers. They were in almost all cases the work of 
Greek artists who found in Rome a market for their productions such 
as they could not have in the old homes of Greek art; and in the 
hands of these men the art of the great historical schools lived on, 
and for a time exhibited fresh vigour and fertility. The demand 
was for copies of masterpieces with which the names of the mightiest 
sculptors were associated ; and the copies produced not only showed 
a general fidelity to the original, but exhibited at the same time the 
genius and thought of the living artist. Of thorough originality 
there could, of necessity, be but little. Their Roman patrons did 
not want it, and would scarcely have appreciated it ; but the wonder- 
ful inheritance of beauty and wisdom left by the old workers had 
furnished them with typical forms for almost every artistic conception 
of the human mind. Gods and heroes, giants, satyrs, nymphs, 
seirens, and a host of other beings, had all been presented to the 
world in the most fitting, perhaps the only fitting, guise; and the 
Greek artists in Rome carried on the old tradition from the point 
at which the artists of the later schools had left it. No attempt was 
made to work upon the severer principles which guided the fellow- 
workers of Pheidias. It was the richer, the more earthly, and more 
sensuous beauty of the later Attic schools which led the Romans 
captive; and, carrying out the canons of this school, these later 
artists produced some works which in the perfection of their loveli- 
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ness must be placed amongst the highest achievements of artistic 
skill. 

Almost at the head of such works must be placed the Medicean 
Venus, for which the sculptor drew his inspiration, beyond all doubt, 
from the Cnidian Aphrodite ; but it betrays more than most others 
the downward course which art was taking. The luscious softness of 
form which characterises even the great work of Praxiteles exhibited 
a marked departure from the ideals followed by the sculptors of the 
Parthenon. The goddess was to be exhibited no longer in Olympian 
majesty, but simply as a beautiful woman, or rather as the embodi- 
ment of faultless female loveliness; but the sculptor felt that some 
reason must be given for the displaying of her unclothed form, and this 
apology is offered by the garment which the goddess is just laying 
aside before she enters the bath. The later artist neither seeks nor 
cares for any justification, and the dolphin at her feet alone remains 
to tell the beholder that he is looking on a member of the august 
Olympian hierarchy. There was, indeed, the myth that she appeared 
before Paris to contest the prize for beauty with Héré and Athéné ; 
but the old tale does not say that she appeared unclad before the 
Trojan shepherd. Still the idea thus read into it may have guided 
the artist in this extremely beautiful, though not very exalted, work. 
The Venus of Melos stands on a higher level, to which, perhaps, even 
the Belvedere Apollo can scarcely be legitimately raised. That the 
latter is not strictly an original work is proved by the discovery of 
the Steinhiiuser head found in Rome, and now at Basle, a head 
which, as being far more Greek in tone, may, Mr. Perry thinks, be 
regarded as standing nearer to the common original of both. Un- 
fortunately the Steinhauser head is only a head, and is of no use 
towards settling the problem which has to deal with the position of 
the god. But, strange to say, we have another version of the Belve- 
dere statue in the Stroganoff Apollo, which seems to scatter to the 
winds the theory that the Apollo Belvedere has just discharged an 
arrow from his bow, perhaps against the wretches who have dishonoured 
him in the person of his priest Chryses. The left arm of the 
Stroganoff statuette holds an elastic substance, which can scarcely be 
anything but the egis; and hence a very strong support is given to 
the explanation which connects the Belvedere deity with the myth 
relating the discomfiture of Xerxes or again of Brennus at Delphi. 
According to this theory the sun-god here becomes one of a group 
of three, the other two being the ‘ white maidens,’ Athéné and Arte- 
mis, who take part in the awful work of vengeance. The singular 
likeness between the Belvedere Apollo and the Artemis of Versailles, 
commonly known as the ‘Diane a la Biche, had long been noted ; 
but the perplexity caused by it is removed, if, in fact, it was the 
statue, or rather a copy of the statue, of the sister deity, dedicated 
as a votive offering in the Delphian sanctuary. A copy of the third 
statue is supposed by some to have been preserved in the Athéné of 
the Capitol at Rome, Mr. Perry thinks (and we cannot doubt rightly), 
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with less reason, although the eager haste displayed by the two god- 
desses who advance from either side to the help of Apollo would 
exhibit a harmonious contrast with the calm majesty of the central 
figure. 

It is thus to the school created or fostered by Roman taste or 
affectation that we are indebted not only for the production of works 
which are half entitled to be regarded as original, but for the copies 
of ancient masterpieces without which our present imperfect know- 
ledge of the history of Greek art would have been poor and scanty 
indeed. Of the complete statues of Pheidias and his contemporaries 
not one has been preserved, and the friezes and metopes of temples 
have alone been spared to tell us something of the full splendour of 
the earlier Attic school. The school which followed it can scarcely 
be said to have fared much better at the hands of time, although by 
a rare piece of good fortune the detailed description of the Heraion at 
Olympia given by Pausanias Jed to the discovery of a genuine work 
of Praxiteles, the only one indeed belonging to this master of which 
any detailed description is given in ancient literature. This statue of 
Hermes bearing the infant Dionysos is but a fragment ; but the head 
and trunk are unhurt, and Mr. Perry’s judgment of it is summed up in 
the following emphatic words :— 


The beauty of the design is equalled by the perfection of the execution, 
which the entirely uninjured surface of the marble enables us to follow in 
its minutest details. The more closely we examine it, the more deeply are 
we moved to admiration by the combination of truth and beauty in the 
moulding of the forms, The myriad risings and depressions of the surface 
of the tender and elastic skin, which require the hand as well as the eye 
to appreciate, show a knowledge of nature and a skill in reproducing her 
effects beyond the reach of any but the greatest sculptors of the highest 
period of plastic art. 


With this almost solitary exception our knowledge of the statues 
of the great workers comes to us at second hand ; but far more won- 
derful than the mode by which the loss of the originals has been to 
a certain extent made up is the shortness of the period comprising 
virtually the whole history of Greek sculpture. From the time 
when Greek art burst the bonds of a stereotyped traditionalism to 
the Augustan age of Rome not very much more than five centuries 
had passed away, and long before the first half of this period was 
ended, the marvellous upward growth had given way before an in- 
describably lovely, but still a very realdecline. This story, supremely 
important to the philosopher, not less than to the lover of truth and 
beauty in art, has been told by Mr. Perry with a clearness which 
shows a thorough mastery of the subject, and with an enthusiasm 
which nowhere interferes with his impartiality. The reader will 
search his pages in vain for the rhapsodical outbursts of a Winckel- 
mann ; but when he is confronted by any work of real power, he will 
find in Mr. Perry a guide who will temper his praise with censure 
wherever censure may be needful. For practical purposes the history 
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of Greek art (if the term be taken as denoting that art which will 
furnish a feast of beauty and instruction for all time) begins with the 
great struggle between the East and the West, the issue of which 
was finally determined under the heights of Kithairon and Mykalé. 
Of this fact Mr. Perry is fully aware, and therefore he has judiciously 
avoided plunging into the quicksands of Homeric controversy. To 
Homeric art, whatever this may be, he has devoted only a few pages. 
The interest and value of his narrative would probably not have been 
less had the space so occupied been reduced by one-half. It is not 
easy to see what is gained by speculations on the shield of Achilles 
or the bedstead of Odysseus, when, as he admits himself, all the most 
glowing descriptions which we meet with in the ‘Iliad’ and the 
* Odyssey ’ belong to the domain of cloudland. Whether these poems 
did or did not constitute the ‘Homer’ of the Periclean age, whether 
they are the work of one poet, or of two, or of a hundred, is, in 
reference to a history of Greek art, a matter of perfect indifference. 
The most wonderful pictures of regal or heroic magnificence, Mr. 
Perry allows (as all impartial thinkers must allow), are sheer im- 
possibilities ; and others which fall well within the limits of human 
power presuppose an amount of technical knowledge altogether un- 
attainable in the age of the Peisistratids. It is possible that the 
poet of the ‘ Iliad,’ in speaking of the sitting statue of Athéné, may 
be referring to some figure which he had seen ; but it is by no means 
certain. The compartments of the Achillean shield exhibited, 
according to his description, scenes which lie altogether beyond the 
reach of the sculptor in any age; and the poet could with the same 
ease talk of the sitting Athéné, though he may have seen nothing 
more than a shapeless trunk or post. But that many of the passages 
giving minute anatomical details belong to an age later even than that 
of Pindar and of AXschylus is scarcely open to doubt; nor is it in the 
department of surgery alone that we have evidence of insertions com- 
paratively modern in the body of an ancient epic which was per- 
petually undergoing changes of form on a smaller or a larger scale. 
But when Mr. Perry tells us that such art as the Homeric poet or 
poets had before them was ‘in no respect what we call classical art 
even national Hellenic art,’ that it was ‘much more likely of the 
Assyrian type, and in most cases the work of foreigners, and imported 
from Asia or Egypt,’ we may safely say that he is most certainly 
right. 

These questions belong quite as much to the history of the human 
mind as to that of art; and it is on these that Mr. Perry’s work 
furnishes the most valuable guidance for those who from scant his- 
torical knowledge might easily be led astray, and who especially need 
to see the vast’ gulf which separated the Greek from the Asiatic, even 
while he seemed to be fast bound by the fetters of hieratic conven- 
tionalism. In these early works Egyptian influence is plainly mani- 
fest, as in the Apollo of Tenea; but although the figure is stiff, it 
is not less plain that slavish adherence toa fixed type is gone. Alike 
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for truthfulness and for beauty the statue is a failure; but Mr. 
Perry points to the immense difference between the failures of the 
Greek dimly groping his way to the light and the failures of the 
Egyptian or Assyrian sculptor. 


There isno future in the Egyptian statue; the artisan who produced 
it is not working by his own lights and striving to do his very best in his 
own way, but the skilful bondman working in fetters for a task-master, and 
producing eternal repetitions of an unchanging type—the lifeless monsters 
of hieratic prescription (page 57). 


Nor is there less need of Mr. Perry's warning against the mistake 
which describes the streams of Greek art as flowing from a single 
source. 


The plastic art was exercised in all the more important centres of 
Greek life, both in the mother-country and in the colonies, and especially 
in the islands of the AZgean. Local influences, no doubt, made themselves 
felt in every place, but the most sharply defined schools are those of Avgina, 
Argos, Sikyon, and Athens, the last of which entered late into the race, but 
soon outstripped all rivals. (Page 81.) 


In the course of a few generations the Greek artists had removed 
themselves to a vast distance from the workmen who produced the 
images of Memphis or of Nineveh. They had worked their way steadily 
to a fair acquaintance with the anatomy of the human frame and the 
relation of the outward form to the nerves, muscles, and bones which 
lay beneath it. They had learnt more and more to love its beauty, 
and to despise the Oriental prudery which shrank from looking on 
the nude body, while it indulged without compunction in the foulest 
mutilations and torture of its members. They had striven to find the 
best possible means for representing the human form in its ideal glory 
and strength ; they had made trial of all materials—bronze, marble, 
ivory and gold ; and with the growing passion for art they had acquired 
great technical skill in execution. We can thus see that only an 
impulse was needed to induce a mighty outburst of artistic activity ; 
and this impulse was given by the great conflict of the Persian wars, 
not only through the calls which it made on their patriotism and 
self-devotion, but from the necessity of replacing all that the 
barbarian, while he sojourned in the land, had either wilfully or 
heedlessly destroyed. Mr. Perry is fully justified in saying that 
from Persia Greece received ‘the same unspeakable blessings which 
accrued to us and to mankind from the enmity of the Spanish despot 
in the age of Elizabeth and her successors.’ 


Desperate as were the odds against which they had to contend, the hearts 
of the Athenians at least were not cowed by the magnitude of the danger, 
but only made to beat with a stronger, quicker pulsation, which sent the 
full tide of a more glorious life through every swelling vein and thrilling 
nerve. Such periods are not only fruitful of great warriors and statesmen, 
but of immortal poets and artists: and Aischylus and Pheidias are as 
natural offspring of the Persian wars as Miltiades and Pericles. 
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It is unfortunate that Mr. Perry should have weakened the force 
of a judgment neither exaggerated nor too glowing by citing with 
approval the astonishing statement of Herodotus, that the Athenians 
were the first Greeks who looked without terror even on the dress of 
the Persians, or dared to withstand them in the field. The state- 
ment is so glaringly and ridiculously untrue that it is almost im- 
possible to believe that Herodotus himself could have penned the 
words. The historian had just related the history of the Ionic re- 
volt ; and that revolt had involved a series of conflicts in which the 
Persians were not always successful, and in one of which three 
Persian generals had been slain, with almost the whole of the army 
under their command. Nothing is gained by giving to the Athenians 
or to the Western Greeks generally a credit which they do not deserve ; 
but if we cast aside the falsehood which either Herodotus wrote down 
himself, or someone else has foisted into his pages, the true glory of 
the Athenians and their confederates is in no way impaired. We 
may safely say, indeed, as Mr. Perry says, that ‘when we speak of 
Greece—her mighty efforts and her glorious triumphs—we generally 
mean Athens alone.’ ‘ It was natural,’ he adds, ‘ that the State which 
had shown the greatest vigour and made the greatest sacrifices should 
reap the highest reward both in national vitality and strength and 
in external power. But there were further reasons for insuring a 
development of art commensurate with the whole powers of the city 
which lay under the guardianship of the Virgin goddess. Fire and 
sword had desolated the land, and the temples were shapeless ruins ; 
but if the havoc had been less, in that proportion would the likeli- 
hood or the possibility of achieving new triumphs of art have been 
lessened also. ‘It would have been impossible,’ Mr. Perry rightly 
insists, ‘to make room even for the Parthenon of Ictinus and 
Pheidias by destroying the noble temple of Athéné, which had 
already crowned the Acropolis from the time of the Pisistratide.’ 
It was therefore a happy catastrophe which left the city ‘a tabula 
rasa at the very moment when an Ictinus and a Pheidias were 
there to write their names upon it in immortal characters.’ 

With our utmost efforts it is hard to realise the fact that the end 
of the great struggle with the barbarian preceded by barely half a 
century the beginning of the immeasurably more deadly struggle 
between Greek and Greek, which has more or less affected the whole 
subsequent history of the world. Of the glories of this brilliant 
era Mr. Perry has given us a picture as exact as it is lifelike; and 
happily the Elgin marbles remain as evidence of its surpassing 
splendour. No one will read without profound interest his chapters 
on the sculptures of the Parthenon; but my purpose now is not to 
give a summary which would only do injustice to his criticisms, but 
simply to note the care and skill with which he has pointed out the 
relation of the political with the artistic history of Athens. With 
the downfall of her power in the death-struggle with Sparta a new 
age began for the art and the thought of her people. Strange to say, 
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it was not one of outward depression or gloom, it was scarcely one of 
diminished power and genius. What was lost was the peculiar 
grandeur and severity which marked the school of Pheidias and 
Alkamenes; .but except for those who shared their deep religious 
earnestness the loss was more than made up. What was lost in 
dignity and sanctity was, in Mr. Perry’s words, ‘ gained in tenderness 
and grace. A new and alluring field was opened to the artist,—the 
field of beauty, mirth, and love.’ It was a region full of peril; but 
the old tradition so far retained its power as to prevent the artist 
‘from transgressing the limits beyond which sculpture loses all its 
highest and most essential qualities. The sensual is still subordinate 
to the spiritual, and the general style of the new Attic school, though 
gentler, softer, more lively and compassionate than that of the pre- 
ceding period, is still ideal, natural, chaste, and simple.’ The sequel 
of the story exhibits the slow and subtle process by which the higher 
character of Greek art was tarnished, and its purity displaced by a 
sensuousness which is of the earth earthy. 

Mr. Perry has, in short, produced a delightful volume on a sub- 
ject of profound interest. The history of Greek art is only one 
aspect of the history of the Greek people, who were all trained to be 
judges of the works of the greatest masters, even though they might 
not be great masters themselves. They were taught to seek for and 
to prize beauty everywhere ; and we have not the least reason for 
thinking that to this love of beauty, resting as it did strictly on the 
love of truth, is to be ascribed whatever there was of mischievous 
and corrupting influence in the old society. The canker of slavery, 
with its inevitable accompaniment of moral impurity and corruption, 
was slowly but surely eating out its life; but without their love of 
what is great, beautiful, and true in the world of art or in the world 
of nature these baneful evils would have been immeasurably more 
destructive. They were, on the whole, raised by their art, and 
benefited by it; and few probably will be found to deny that a like 
purifying and uplifting influence is sorely needed for Englishmen of 
the present day. None certainly can feel this more deeply than Mr. 
Perry; nor need we doubt that among the motives which have led 
him to undertake and to accomplish the arduous labour of love 
achieved in this volume was the hope that it might further a design 
of which he has for some years been an earnest advocate. This design 
is the formation of a gallery of casts, which may serve as a complete 
apparatus for the education of the people in art. England, as he 
has pointed out, stands with reference to the study ofart ona vantage 
ground over all other countries. The youth of Great Britain, more 
than any other, ‘possess the means, the opportunities, the leisure, 
and the previous classical training,’ which will enable them to study 
it to good purpose ; and yet here we lack the apparatus which may 
be found elsewhere. Such a gallery as we need has long been pos- 
sessed by Berlin in almost absolute perfection, while another has been 
nearly completed under great difficulties and discouragements 
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at Munich. That such a gallery is urgently needed he regards as 
scarcely a question for debate ; and all competent judges will here 
agree with him. No one, it is clear, can profitably study, far less 
master, the plastic art, without frequent opportunities of seeing, and 
even touching, all the more important works which come down to us; 
but no single gallery, not even the Vatican, can supply the student 
with an adequate number of original works. He must there- 
fore study them in casts, and hence he can learn more in the 
gallery of casts at Berlin or Munich than in any one of the richest 
storehouses of originals. Still more important is the argument that 
‘to form the eye to a quick and accurate appreciation of the beauties 
and subleties of plastic art, to a nice perception of the characteristics 
of different periods and schools, it is necessary not only to use all the 
monuments that time has spared, but to see them all together in the 
same gallery, and, if possible, in the same room, for the subtler 
shades of difference fade almost instantaneously from the eye.’ 

The task of forming such a museum is, he thinks, the duty of 
the Government. In every other country, where they are to be found 
at all, these galleries have been established by the Government. It 
is a plain fact that the Government of Great Britain recognises and 
acknowledges the duty of educating the people ; and to the objection 
that the object of art is only pleasure, Mr. Perry has an unanswer- 
able reply. Pleasure, he insists, is as necessary to man as bread, and 
men continually prefer it to bread as more necessary; and if they 
cannot have it in any other shape, they will too often seek it in de- 
basing and impure excitements. But it may fairly be urged further 
that, if pleasure be the object of art, it is not its only object. Its 
final cause is the fostering and strengthening the sense of truth 
and beauty and grandeur, as these are displayed in the great universe 
of God. 

To the retort that such an undertaking may be more fitly left to 
private speculation, there is the decisive rejoinder that private specu- 
lation must of necessity follow the public taste and be continually 
tempted to pander to it; whereas the whole purpose of forming the 
gallery is to raise and guide the public taste. The question of cost 
is one which a British Ministry should refuse to entertain. If the 
proposed plan be likely to promote public education in the highest 
sense of the term, the cost, whatever it be, should be incurred cheer- 
fully. All that need be said further is that the outlay would be ex- 
tremely small. It is from every point of view desirable that the 
scheme drawn out in full detail by Mr. Perry five years ago and 
sanctioned by a large number of thoroughly competent judges should 
be promptly carried out. 


Grorce W. Cox. 
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ei is certain that a very numerous class of people looks with pity 
upon the man who predicates the superiority of wanderings at 
home over foreign travel. In their estimation his taste is as con- 
temptible as though he should prefer cowslip wine before Chablis, 
and gooseberry before champagne. Even if he surrender his facts 
and appeal to sentiment, his contentions are adjudged unworthy. 
Would he avow a love for the landscapes of his own country without 
provoking ridicule, he must adopt a manner apologetic enough to 
demonstrate that he is alive to their shortcomings; that he knows his 
affection to be somewhat foolishly bestowed, and that he is not averse 
from indulging in a little harmless eccentricity. To be seriously 
patriotic would be anachronistic. To take a delight in the scenery 
of his native land would convict him of a mind capable of finding 
gratification in trifles and of an inability to appraise things at their 
true value. Nor would it help him much if he quoted the recorded 
opinions of more than one great Englishman. Times have changed 
since they thought and wrote; and even if they had possessed equal 
opportunities for judging, theirs was the age of insular prejudice, 
when every Englishman boasted himself equal to three Frenchmen, 
and when it was commonly taught in schools that whereas the English 
were ‘enlightened,’ the condition of the rest of the world ranged 
between a doubtful civilisation and positive barbarism. 

The developed power of travelling, the delights of rapid transit, 
the felicity of being able to outdo one’s neighbour, and to cap his 
highest climbing feat with a yet greater altitude of our own reaching, 
the natural but essentially vulgar inclination to believe in the supe- 
riority of the big, the hardly achieved, and the far away, all help to 
depreciate the attractions of our English shires. 

The woman who so sadly misconceived a missionary anecdote of 
Patagonia as to carry away a notion that the size of the men and 
women of a country bore some ratio to the heights of its mountains 
and the volume of its rivers, only shared the mistake of multitudes 
who measure the worth of travel by its extent. There are hundreds 
of parishes in this island of which any one is rich in opportunities 
for an army of holiday-makers, yet whose visitors during a summer 
day may be counted on the fingers of one hand. There are some few 
other places whose chief charm would be stolen if they ceased to be 
solitudes, and whose healthy quality of inaccessibility is left so far 
unimpaired that if they be but preserved from the contagion of rail- 
roadism their vigorous constitutions may be trusted to save them 
from the misfortunes of popularity. Unfortunately, just as the cen- 
tury has produced specific and terrible diseases of its own for the 
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affliction of the human body, so it has developed the railroad and the 
building manias to excoriate the hapless surface of the land. A 
railway saps the country adjacent to its course, and changes the hue 
and face of Nature. It binds her, bruises her, devastates her like a 
thing of war. New railways are no longer wanted to serve the towns, 
so new towns are being called into existence to supply the railways. 
The hot iron sears the flesh, and an ugly blister is raised. In the early 
days of railways, when landowners were as frightened and suspicious 
of the innovation as an old-fashioned cart-horse now is of the traction 
engine he meets on the highway, when the coaching interest was 
strong, there were other towns besides Maidenhead in Berkshire 
which as solemnly, if not as successfully, opposed the building of a rail- 
way station within the boundaries of their jurisdiction, and after- 
wards had to eat humble pie and sue for approaches, which, in the 
strength of their selfishness and the feebleness of their wisdom, they 
had rejected for the fickle favours of the coaches. But all this is a 
matter of history. In these latter days landowners welcome a pro- 
spective railway as a needy man would welcome a deed of gift, and 
are as well satisfied that it should scratch its ugly mark upon their 
fields as though it were done in token of a gold mine beneath. 

The case for the trunk lines which link big town with big town 
may be unimpeachable; but whoever invented branch lines, those 
dreadful byways. to which it is difficult to accommodate one’s 
patience, and which are only to be entered upon after the ominous 
‘change’ to whose inconvenient indefinity the porter stentoriously 
invites us, that man’s memory may be fairly anathematised. Some 
branch lines have but one pair of rails and one train; the latter 
moves shuttlewise, and is in no danger of accident by collision. 
But this immunity from one source of mishap is obtained at con- 
siderable cost of time and punctuality; and if a wheel should leave 
the rail, no uncommon occurrence when a ‘mixed’ train is engaged 
in shunting, it is best to get out and walk to your destination. The 
exact distance from the junction to the branch terminus town is per- 
haps ten miles; the train takes you twenty, and in the method and 
procrastination of its movements consumes nearly two hours. In 
return you gain a view of two or three outlying hamlets, and in some 
cases you possess a consciousness of assisting at the desecration of a 
once beautiful landscape. If the branch line did not exist, a coach 
would take you along a picturesque road in half the time; or a fly 
could be hired, or your friends would send to meet you. It is a 
strange freak of practical men, this multiplication of branches which 
seldom bear fruit ; it isa stranger illustration of the docility of men 
and women in the aggregate, that they bow before the rule of the 
iron road, and make their offerings of time and convenience uncom- 
plainingly and without an effort at a remedy. 

To the engineer mere obstacles are no hindrances. His mind is 
fascinated by them, and it is not improbable that he will sometimes 
go out of his way to seek that which is not already tohand. Neither 
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is it any business of his to inquire whether the exercise of his skill 
will lead to any useful result. There are triumphs in art and science 
which are only outrages on Nature; there is no good reason why they 
should have been attempted, and, after all, it is a poor sort of success 
whose only merit lies in its achievement. They are but gratuitous 
intrusions upon Nature’s privacy, and the violation of solitudes hal- 
lowed by a silence which was grown old before the birth of Time. 
To such shrines pilgrims may come and worship without offence ; nay, 
with a certainty of welcome, but decency no more permits an approach 
to the beautiful in a railway train than that you should be driven to 
church on a ‘ drag,’ with the accompaniment of a sounding horn. The 
contrast is too harsh ; the transition is too rapid. You have scarce 
time to compose your countenance, and none in which to clothe your 
thoughts with reverence. 

But the age is utilitarian. What sentiment it possesses is in 
Brummagem ware, and such may be acquired at little cost, and will 
wear better than the real. The latter is brittle stuff for an age of 
iron. The creed of utilitarianism is not limited to a consideration 
of what is of public benefit, else a worship of beauty would have a 
place in it. To provide half-a-dozen cottages with a pump when a 
stream may be tapped ten miles away and capital is forthcoming for 
an aqueduct, would be a very unorthodox proceeding, and an act of 
gross injustice to the contractors, navvies, and the rest. Utilitarian- 
ism is the science of utilising opportunities for the application of 
money to the spoliation of Nature on a large scale, and its claims to 
respectability rest entirely upon its being a wholesale exposition of 
mean principles, just as the difference between a publican and brewer 
is only that one is a greater sinner in small beer than the other. The 
men who disfigure Nature with needless handiwork are no better than 
the Dicks and Harrys who carve their names upon venerable trees, or 
the tourists who chip pieces from ancient monuments and preserve 
them with a conceit as reasonable as that of the ‘scholar’ who 
exhibited a brick as a sample of the house for which he sought a 
purchaser. 

In this island the fortresses where Nature remains the unques- 
tioned monarch are few, and every year witnesses further surrenders 
to implacable foes. Her dominion, like that of the Grand Turk, is 
diminishing at all points, and just as a little while ago the Exmoor 
stag, hunted from his native heather, sped through Bossington village 
and, crossing the rough shingle under the great cliffs of Hurtstone, 
plunged, as by a sudden inspiration, into the blue channel; so it may 
soon come about that Nature’s only home with us will be the rugged 
rocks rising from the gardens of the sea and the granite-locked in- 
dentations of sand and shell, where the most adventurous foot may 
not linger, and the returning tide hastens to wash out the record of 
the intrusion. 

And now another and a grievous loss is imminent. Dartmoor, 
the grandest wilderness within our borders, is doomed. A railway is 
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to cleave the glorious solitudes which are hallowed by centuries of 
tradition, and are the homes of a hundred legends. Branching from 
existing lines which already enfold the moor in their iron grasp, it 
will penetrate to Princetown, and reduce the grim and now isolated 
village to a suburb and fief of Plymouth. Onward by sap and stealth 
the work advances; hard by the classic Sheepstor, the very home and 
haunt of the pixies, and straight, murderously straight, at the heart 
of the grand old moor. Now indeed Carrington’s sweet and melan- 
choly song has gained a new significance, and the decade which, at 
infinite trouble, raised Cleopatra’s needle on the Thames Embankment, 
and smilingly gave over Thirlmere to flush the throats and sewers of 
Manchester, will offer one more illustration of the insincerity of that 
art passion which has no reverence for the works of Heaven, and 
while it deems the disfigurement of a canvas a penal offence and 
howls over the re-roofing of a cathedral, witnesses day by day without 
emotion the destruction of Nature’s masterpieces. 

It is certain that among all wild places left to us in England 
Dartmoor claims pre-eminence. Its neighbour Exmoor is more 
beautiful, and to the average rambler more interesting. On Exmoor 
the wanderer finds greater diversity; there is more woodland, and 
consequently more colour. The country is, as it were, more 
chequered ; the signs of the artificial mingle with the natural, not 
altogether inharmoniously, for no actual bungling appears; but the 
effect is to lessen the sense of wildness which on Dartmoor is scarcely 
impaired. In the Exmoor woods we have laurels and sweet chestnuts, 
and on the margins of the roads there are prim and thriving plan- 
tations of pines and conifers. Upon Dartmoor, on the contrary, if we 
except places on the outer fringe, such as the neighbourhood of Holne 
Chase, for example, and a few deep coombes on the course of the 
streams like those at Dartmeet, and upon the little Cowsic under 
Baredown Hill, there are positively notrees. The title of the ‘ Royal 
Forest of Dartmoor,’ in the common but mistaken sense of the word, 
appears as mythical in its relation to the present as the realm of the 
ancient Kings of Connaught. 

But where a thicket does exist it is of native oak and ash and 
beech. The trees may be occasionally well grown like those at 
Hexworthy ; sometimes they are stunted and irregular like those of 
the wondrous Wistman’s Wood, but always clothed in dense mosses 
and lichens, and bearing unmistakable evidence of the rigours of 
their moorland life as they herd together under the massive masonry 
of the Tors. There is nothing of the parvenu about Dartmoor. It 
is the very exemplar cf a grand and illustrious poverty. Its bare hills 
lift their granite heads majestically, and seem to brood upon their 
barren fortunes in eternal silence. Round and about its base ripple 
the orchards and the rut-woods, and many a fair valley clings about 
its feet ; but the moorland, wrapped in its heritage of pride and pos- 
sessing no interest in common with the children of the seasons, 
uprises like a giant from their midst, far beyond the zone of the 
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changeful year, and indifferent alike to the exigencies of seedtime 
and harvest. 

To these wild heights no month moves freighted with cultured 
fruit and flowers. Here and there the lowly whortleberry lets fall 
its yield, and the heather and the gorse pay tribute to the sun. The 
moorman’s cottage plot, if there be one, possesses no loveliness. In 
its black and peaty earth a few cabbages may struggle towards an 
improbable maturity, but in general the space enclosed by the rude 
wall of stones is tenanted by the pig; and away down the hollow, 
wading in the slimy puddle, you may see the grey geese who will 
seek its shelter at eventide. The inhabitants of these lone cottages, 
which lie at long intervals, are not a cheerful race. They seem im- 
pressed by a sense of unfitness, bred perhaps of the immeasurability of 
the surroundings, and their own puny purpose in relation to them. 
The monotony of existence in these wastes must be terrible; but a 
sojourn there for just so long as you can enjoy the contrast between 
it and your everyday life is pleasant enough. As soon as the 
breezes have ceased to invigorate and the smell of the peat fire has 
become unsweet in your nostrils, it is best to take wing again. It is 
a place in which to wonder at Nature, not to cope with her, nor even 
to coax her. You are in her presence, yet you feel she is unap- 
proachable. She wears no smiles; she knows no blushes; she is 
passionless ; she is stern. You seek in vain to propitiate her; she 
is immovable. 

In one of the coombes stands a big house with outbuildings 
spacious enough to lodge a battalion. Stone walls of enormous 
thickness girdle the hills and partition the surface into fields. 
Gnarled and grizzled plantations spread themselves here and there, 
and offer an illusory protection from the wind, which as it sighs and 
whistles through the ragged branches seems to divest itself of the 
warmth it had, and to issue more cold, sharp, and pitiless than before. 
There is no sign of life now; but years ago husbandmen trod these 
tracks, and money and labour were lavishly expended in an attempt 
to tame the wild slopes, and to impress upon them the marks and 
method of cultivation. The design was to establish a model corn 
farm, and for a few short seasons there was seed-time on Dartmoor. 
But the sickles rusted in the sheds and the songs of the harvest 
home were unsung. Now the house is deserted, the outbuildings are 
in ruin, the cottages are roofless, and the fields bear their own native 
crops of heather and of gorse. The force and volume of the rain- 
storms which sweep over Dartmoor at most periods of the year, the 
shallowness of the soil clothing the granite, the coldness of the nights 
even in summer-time, and the mists which for long together obscure 
the sun, are so palpably inimical to the cultivation of corn that it is 
difficult to believe the farm could have become anything more sub- 
stantial than the dream of an enthusiast. In the outbuildings some- 
thing may be seen of the preparations for utilising the grist which 
never came to the mill. The engine-house is there, with its huge 
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boiler and a few shovelfuls of peat-dust yet in the stoke-hole, and the 
threshing-sheds like factory rooms, with the wheels fixed fast in their 
rusted axles, and the rotten leather bands falling apart with their 
own weight. Crossing the road under the stunted beeches, we 
stumble over a tramway hidden beneath the nettles, and displace a 
rail from the mouldering sleepers. In the stable-yard beyond 
clusters a thicket of thistles, and a breach in the wall has let ina 
tangle of blackberry briar laden with fruit of enormous size, and 
overhung with spiders’ webs, upon which are threaded the beads of 
perennial dew. As we pass into the first stable, a foxglove, taller 
than the lintel of the doorless opening over which it mounts guard, 
lets fall a dust of seed. A toad squats in the manger among a litter 
of decaying leaves, and hanging from the broken hay-crib is a dead 
adder, the victim of some earlier rambler’s vengeance. A young ash 
tree, rooted in a mound of rubble, lifts itself to daylight through the 
roof it now helps to support, and as we put aside the branches to 
peer into the further gloom, a white owl, already rendered fretful by 
signs of an approaching intrusion, bursts from her stony hiding-place, 
and flutters screaming through the gaping eaves. 

Round the frowning prison at Princetown the signs of cultivation 
are thicker than at any other part of the moor. Patches pilfered 
from the bogs by convict hands pay tribute in beans, turnips, and 
potatoes, and the operations are evidently well contrived and neatly 
executed. But the moor is at best a clumsy farmstead, and the 
efforts of a torside at amiability are not unlike the antics of a dancing 
bear, Tradition has it that Dartmoor was at one time covered with 
trees, but what records exist show that the present characteristics 
have been maintained unchanged for centuries. Many a wayfarer 
must have pondered over the same strange problems upon which the 
mind is still set working, when it contemplates this wondrous silence 
land, and we know that to its inspiration is due the birth of a noble 
poem. It isthe place in which to dream and speculate—to hold 
converse with beings who speak not with tongues—who are but the 
offsprings of our quickening fancy. If we except a detachment or 
two of mountain sheep, who as soon as you show over the hill secamper 
in wild alarm towards a common rallying-point, as the light infantry 
of other days formed squares in sudden emergencies of cavalry, there 
is little to interrupt the rambler’s musings. He may chance upon a 
flight of plover, a snipe or two in the fens, a heron by the waterside, 
or a brace of wild ducks; but the probability is that during a day’s 
journey he will see few living things beyond the water-wagtails 
strutting in the horse litter, or the trout leaping in the tails of the 
pools. 

To enjoy Dartmoor to the full, it is necessary to be an angler in 
spirit and in practice. Down almost every valley runs the little 
stream, and none is so small but that it boasts its tale of troutlets. 
Here the waters sweep deep and silent under overhanging banks, 
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foaming into the lower basins, or boil and eddy along the tortuous 
and rock-girt channels. He who can throw his flies deftly upon 
these miniature pools will be rewarded at favourable times with a 
rise at every cast, and will bear homeward a heavy creel at evening. 
But to save disappointment, the fishing must supply only an ingre- 
dient towards the soul’s feast of enjoyment. If fishing be adopted 
as the main and all-engrossing business, the chances are it will prove 
a failure. It may be the ostensible, but not the exclusive purpose 
of the day’s ramble. Ifthe mind be absorbed in the hope of achiev- 
ing a full basket, and so neglect to exercise itself upon the charm of 
the accessories, all is missed which raises angling above the level of 
‘ pot-hunting, and the performer might practise his art to better 
advantage on some tame and muddy lowland stream. Yet the 
angler’s thoughts should not go wool-gathering, nor may he safely 
neglect to practise the lessons his experience has taught him. The 
quarry he seeks is both timid and wary, and none of the dexterity he 
can command will be thrown away. He may even be particular about 
his flies if that will make his mind more at rest ; but having once 
settled the matter, let him not be too quick to change, and, above all 
things, let him remember that important far beyond the choice of 
colour and size in his lure is the faculty of keeping himself out of 
sight. To this end up-stream fishing is the best; but the angler who 
an fish round a corner or send his flies over high boulders into un- 
seen eddies whose existence he takes upon trust, may fish up or down, 
and will not only land the best fish when more clumsy operators are 
killing, but will not fail of success on days when they have spiked 
their rods in despair. 

When Dr. Johnson presented the world with his famous definition 
of an angler, his assertion was bold enough to convince those who 
knew no better. Taken liberally, the sage’s dictum is the utterance 
of a partial truth. To sit for long hours together watching a float 
for symptoms of ‘a bite,’ is a performance scarcely capable of defence 
on the ground of its grace or of its utility, and happily may be re- 
garded by many of us as only the first step toward the practice of 
a higher art. For who, knowing anything of these matters, will deny 
that both grace and art attend upon the movements of the accom- 
plished trout-fisher, or that he can make out a very good case on 
behalf of his favourite pastime? To fish a Dartmoor stream suc- 
cessfully when the water is bright demands a knowledge of the 
habits of the fish, a quick eye, a light hand, and a sure manipulation. 
To fish it under any circumstances calls for ceaseless activity and 
such hard walking exercise as will lead the angler into the wildest 
solitudes of the moor, where few but they of his craft ever penetrate. 
To perambulate Dartmoor without a rod would appear a somewhat 
imperfect proceeding and a waste of opportunity—it is so thoroughly 
the home of fishes. This view, when put forward on one occasion, 
commended itself sufficiently to a grave scientific visitor to induce 
him to adopt it, and it may be hoped he has ere this learned to love 
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angling ‘for its own sake,’ while still esteeming it a pretence for 
and an instigator to so much calm study and quiet enjoyment of 
Nature. 

No other inducement can be fairly offered in regard to Dartmoor 
fishing. We should look in vain for interludes such as Medwin so 
delightfully portrays. Dartmoor is a terra incognita to the gentler 
disciples of the rod, and Charter’s charming adventures will be per- 
mitted no counterpart there. It would be useless to look among 
these wild bogs for an apparition in picturesque costume, fluttering 
like a dainty butterfly called forth by the summer sunshine, which 
gleams from the rod tremulous with life, as it were the antenna of 
the fair angler who carries it. These are rough, rude tracks. If they 
lead to nowhere, they avoid nothing. Follow one, and it is as certain 
to land you in the mire as it is to come to an end abruptly when you 
least expect it todo so. Tworoads sever the moor from east to west, 
and crossing each other midway, form an acute-angled X of roadway 
upon the broad back of the moor, as if an illiterate Leviathan had 
marked it for his own. If you would travel north and south of these 
you must trust to the compass and the map, and learn by experience 
to avoid those treacherous morasses which yield beneath your first step, 
and have helped to perpetuate the tales of danger and difficulty which 
deter many people from an enjoyable excursion. 

That which militates most against the comfort of the wayfarer is 
the climatic waywardness he encounters. In unsettled weather—and 
it is seldom anything but unsettled—the moor is a rough playground. 
The rainstorms which sweep across it from all points of the compass 
alike assail him with a vehemence for which a stranger is seldom 
prepared, and are scarcely less difficult to contend with than is the 
fog which suddenly settles around him and obliterates every land- 
mark, Fog on Dartmoor is not very different from fog elsewhere ; 
but it gathers importance from the accident of locality, and you pos- 
sess more than an average opportunity for realising its impenetrability. 
Its advance guards settle about the heads of the tors, and the main 
body swiftly and silently pours over the shoulders of the hills until 
the coombes are filled and upland and lowland are alike enveloped. 
Probably the mists are seldom as dense as they appear. Like the 
future of an unimaginative mind, these solitudes offer nothing upon 
which the senses may alight. The landscape seems suddenly swept 
of its contents, and we have a feeling akin to that which possessed us 
when the magic lantern of our childhood abruptly ‘ went out,’ and 
left us, who but a moment before looked upon the burnished domes 
of Moscow or reclined with Robin Hood and Little John in the glades 
of Sherwood Forest, gazing silently into the spectral capacities of an 
expressionless sheet. But it may be claimed for Dartmoor rain that 
it is not as most other English rainis. It has a violence and pungency 
of its own. The drops driven before the wind strike the face of 
the pedestrian with the force of hailstones, and lash his ears like 
strokes from a whip of many cords. At times he feels himself to be 
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in the very centre and vortex of the elements’ fury. The storm 
blusters about him on every side. Now the skirts of his mackintosh 
—let us hope he has not forgotten it—cleave to his legs to the hin- 
drance of locomotion; now they flutter and flap behind him with 
sound like the firing of musketeers. What falls is less like rain than 
an overflow from an aérial reservoir; it is the bursting of a water- 
spout, the emptying of a cloud sluice. At these times the angler is 
seen at his worst. Nothing seems wanting to complete the picture 
of a man’s misery but a fishing-rod. If he carry that, the pity, 
nay, the contempt, of the mind which is alien to the craft is bound- 
less. Even the rural postman from Princetown, who plods along tracks 
seldom trod by any feet but his own, and who has no objection to 
handling a rod himself when he gets the chance, glances compassion- 
ately at the visitor, for whom he has left a newspaper and a letter or 
two at the snug little inn far away beyond the ridge of hills which 
looms indistinctly through the veil of mist, while the occupants of 
the post carriage stop the driver on the bridge and press wonderingly 
to the window. They look forth with eyes which have no spirit of 
glamour about them, and are as incapable of comprehension as a 
matter-of-fact mind is to appreciate the fanciful stanzas of Spenser. 
It was once seriously urged in a court of law by counsel desirous 
to establish the insanity of a testator, whose will was in question, that 
he had been seen fishing in a snowstorm. The ordinary jack-fisher 
will smile at this; but jack-fishers, with something to leave behind 
them and nervous of posthumous disputations, may take to heart an 
episode which opens up a vista of possibilities not pleasant to con- 
template. Yet, notwithstanding all that has been said, compassion 
for a trout-fisher caught in a rainstorm is misplaced. If there be a 
time of all others when the angler on Dartmoor feels cause for con- 
tent and takes himself to task for previous impatience and ill-temper, 
it is when the clouds chase each other wildly from the south-west and 
drop tribute as they fly. Then it is he has hopes of the morrow, and 
trusts her with confidence to redeem the ill-success of the week. 
Already the streams are changing colour and swelling rapidly, and 
the long silent curving pools are flecked as with snow. The red 
cattle crouch in single ffle under the shelter of the rough wall, and 
in a hollow on the hillside three or four moorland ponies stand head 
to head and appear to take counsel fearfully. The fish which, in an- 
ticipation of the coming flood, had been sullen throughout the morn- 
ing, have now altogether ceased from rising. Under the big stones, 
behind weeds, in eddies and cross-currents, they have found harbours 
of refuge, and there they await the storm and nurse their appetites 
until it shall have passed away. And, in truth, this is less a time for 
hunger than for terror. The brook is growing into a loud and raging 
torrent. It ramps and wrestles down its narrow channel, while little 
feeders, which have sprung into being in the crevices of every hill- 
side, cast in their fortunes with it, and help to hurry it onward with 
ever-increasing volume and violence, Athwart the parapet of the 
grey bridge in the gorge below scud ragged masses of the foam which 
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have been churned among the big boulders above; behind them 
come the dark front and crested plumes of an army of waters mili- 
tant, which, surging over the rugged escarpment of rock, dashes upon 
the buttress of the bridge, and, hurtling through the narrow ways, 
raves onward, loud and livid, as though possessed of a legion of devils. 
The dry arch of yesterday is now in mid-channel, and round the stem 
of yonder solitary ash which but an hour ago stood high in the silk 
grass the ruddy riot of waters is spreading. As the day wears on the 
clouds grow pale with weeping, and no longer frown darkly. Yet 
the rain descends unceasingly, and the moor, surcharged, brings forth 
a streamlet in every hollow. The babies of the morning have grown 
to respectable rivulets ; water bubbles from the peaty ground at every 
step; wet mists like walls block the valleys, and the clouds, which 
rest their weight upon the tors, look freighted with a destiny of deluge. 

But the moorman is already alert. He opens the door of his 
cottage, and as he and his shaggy dog come forth they bring with 
them the odour of the peat fire over which the soup is simmering in 
the cauldron. There are signs abroad which might puzzle the man 
of science—the meteorologist proper—but are simple to his practical 
intelligence. The smoke escaping from the chimney ne longer flies 
steadily before the wind, but seems to halt between two opinions. 
The clouds grow mottled and patchy; thin places show themselves 
here and there upon their surface, and in an instant a rift opens up 
the whole width of the heavens, and a flood of orange light pours 
forth its long-pent treasure. Then, when tor and bog blush in the 
gaze of the sun, and the flooded valley looks aglow with glory; when 
the river runs down like a streak of living flame; when the bow 
spreads high above the ruddy pinnacles of the mvor and the rain- 
drops glisten in the heather, you have before you a landscape dipped 
in the gorgeous colouring of the south and worthy to have employed 
the brush of a Turner. 

At such a time let the traveller who is not far from Bellevor Tor 
mount to its summit. This tor lies midway between the Moreton 
and Ashburton roads, and is easily reached from either. The view 
is not nearly so extensive as that commanded from Cawsand Beacon, 
the Yes Tor, or several others of the Dartmoor heights; but for the 
reason that the eye cannot anywhere escape the solitude of the moor 
it affords a panorama perhaps more characteristic than any. On 
every side it is Dartmoor, and nothing but Dartmoor. Peaks rise 
behind peaks like castles in fantastic ruin, some glowing in the ruddy 
light of the heavens, as they were palaces of the sun; others standing 
black and broken against the fiery horizon, like the spent embers from 
a mighty burning; and beyond all a great circle of desolate hills 
shuts out the world like the ramparts of a Titanic fortress. 

But linger not too long ; evening comes on apace. A curtain of 
heathery hill is drawing over the sun, and behind us the more 
distant ridges are already wrapped in purple. The sky looks a liquid 
green colour, with patches of red and violet about it, like islands on 
a fairy sea. As we reach the road we cross the Cherry Brook tearing 
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down in hot haste to join the Dart under Prince Hall Copse, and we 
realise the truth of Macaulay’s description of the Tiber in flood— 


The furious river struggled hard, 
And tossed his tawny mane. 


Down-stream an angler, too impatient to await the morrow, is already 
attempting to spin a minnow in the fringe of the pools. Before us, 
black and high against the sky-line, stands the distant tower of 
Princetown church ; and to the north stretches away the long line of 
tors whose flank rests upon the dreary bogs of Cranmere. 

Should you happen to be staying at the little hostelry which lies 
under the hill at the junction of the roads, in all probability you will 
feel constrained on such a night to smoke an after-dinner pipe on the 
weather-beaten bridge which spans the West Dart, and to listen to 
the pleasant rush of the now diminishing waters. High above shines 
a feeble light from the lattice of the solitary cottage which caps the 
beeches in the ravine below Beardown, like a nest built in their 
topmost branches. The moon is travelling over the dark spur that 
marks the course of the Blackabrook, and as we rise on the Tavistock 
road its rays enable us to trace the path of the stream, whose pools 
gleam like a string of pearls hung about the sable folds of the moor- 
land. 

In the sunshine of the bright morrow which succeeds to the storm 
the anglers will be early at work, the trout will be on their best 
behaviour, and many a heavy basket will be made before noon. 
Even tiros—as the angling books say—will succeed, but the exercise 
of such skill as we boast will be none the more a work of supereroga- 
tion. The finny monsters will fall to the rods of the masters of the 
craft, while the clumsy and the careless must put up with the small 
fry. It is probable that for numbers of diminutive fish the Dartmoor 
streams are unsurpassed, and hence it is usual to retain as lawful 
captures troutlets which would be returned ungrudgingly to less 
prolific waters. The scarcity of food may be one reason for the 
smallness of the fish, the rapid rush of the streams may be another, 
and over-population a third. Yet if the fishes be small, they are in 
no sense degenerate. They are symmetrical, strong, radiant, and, 
owing perhaps in some measure to the ultra-purity of the water they 
inhabit, they are sweet to the verge of insipidity. It is no fault of 
the stream that its deeps harbour few fishes but trout. The Dart 
has all the requisites of a salmon river. The parr in its waters are 
sufficiently numerous to be a source of trouble to the angler, for they 
are no less voracious there than elsewhere. For its barrenness of 
salmon the weir at Totness is accountable. One year there were 
expectations that a royal ‘ open sesame’ would dispose of the potent 
barrier, and that the noble pools of the higher weir would be rendered 
festive by the home-coming of lordly fishes, whose ancestors had 
revelled there in prehistoric times. But the hope was not realised, 
and the Dart remains in the time-honoured tenancy of the trout. 
How beautiful is the silken raiment of these little athletes! Their 
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vesture is of gold and crimson and purple. They are the very beaux 
of the brook, and if yonder kingfisher feed on such choice food, what 
wonder his plumage is lustrous. 

But when all has been said which an angler’s enthusiasm will 
urge, it may be well remembered that his glowing periods will fall 
upon many ears either as the gibberish of an unknown tongue or as 
nothing more than reminders of disappointments and wet feet. If 
the sacred fire be wanting, the heart will never warm to the subject, 
and the senses will go out in quest of adventures other than those 
of the angler. The ardent walker will find a wealth of way on this 
broad moor, and though he be a very spendthrift of the miles, there 
are enough and to spare for many a day’s jaunt. The road from 
Two Bridges to Ashburton is superlatively beautiful, and includes a 
variety of which it must be admitted the moorland tracks are not 
always capable. If the rambler be an antiquary, he may journey to 
the dwelling-places of ‘ aboriginal remains’ and druidical monuments. 
He may climb to the ancient seat of justice upon Crockern Tor, and 
bid his imagination recall the gatherings of the old tinners under 
the Lord Warden of the Stannaries ; or, starting daily from his central 
quarters, he may radiate to one or another of the ancient border 
churches, with their graveyards full of those quaint panegyrics of the 
dead which read like sermons and satires upon the living. In this 
way he may visit Moreton, Widdicombe, Holne, Walkhampton, and 
Sheepstor, and when he returns from the last let it be by the valley 
behind Lethitor, and so to the heights of Tor Royal. Arrived there, 
he should turn westward, and, peering over the grim parapet of 
granite hills, he will see thriving Tavistock at his feet, and away 
over the confines of Devon he will look upon the dark Bodmin moors, 
and far beyond into the great mine country round about Liskeard 
and Truro. 

But if Dartmoor is to be seen as it is, there is little time to lose. 
Change is apparently impending where change might have been well 
spared, and all that wild romance of the moor may be doomed to 
fade out like the pageantry of a dream. The boards announcing 
‘this land to be let for building,’ which may be met with here and 
there as though they had wandered and got lost in the heather, will 
appear less ludicrous and more like the symptoms of serious malady. 
Those who have known the grand old moor in its wild strength will 
always entertain for it a tender and loyal regard ; and if the heresies 
of utilitarianism should seek in it a fresh victim, its later history will 
tell of a mighty martyrdom. For in no craven spirit will the giant 
surrender, nor will he consent, like the vanquished of old, to grace 
the triumph of the conqueror. Riven and bruised he may be, and 
shorn of much of his mystic glory ; but the grand untameable spirit 
will survive, ever ready to reassert its dominion over the hills and 
valleys, which no modern Ceres, though inspired by greed and aided 
by all the resources of science, will make aught but a desert. 


B. Burrorp Raw Linas. 
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Tue Frencu PRIVATEERS. 
II. Du Guay-Trovin. 


F we put on one side the peculiar and more than half-mythical 
history of Jean Bart, there is perhaps no officer of the French 
Navy whose fame has taken deeper hold of the popular fancy than 
Du Guay-Trouin. It is certainly more widely spread than that of 
Tourville, Galissonniére, or Suffren, any one of whom a critical 
judgment might pronounce superior to him in the qualities of high 
command. Tourville, although, indeed, with a considerable supe- 
riority of force, won, off Beachy Head, the one decided French 
victory over a fleet of which the English formed a chief part: Galis- 
sonniére, by cool skill and cautious bravery, turned the blundering 
and the negligence of his antagonist to good effect, and was the real 
captor of Minorca; and Suffren, in the East Indies, distinguished 
above all his compeers by his audacious and restless energy, showed 
himself in tactical genius the direct precursor of our own Nelson. 
But though history acknowledges these as the greatest names in the 
French naval chronicle, and though the names of large ironclads or 
cruisers keep alive among seamen the memory of their distinguished 
services, to the intelligence of the great mass of the people their 
fame is, as I understand it, at a far lower pitch than that of Du 
Guay-Trouin. This may, to some extent, be due to the fact that 
Du Guay-Trouin’s exploits had about them an adventurous and per- 
sonal character which was wanting to those of the other officers I 
have named. Suffren, for instance, throughout his whole career, 
served only on board ships of the line and in large fleets; he never 
held any independent command, never was employed on detached ser- 
vice, until, as acommodore, he sailed for the East Indies. Du Guay- 
Trouin, on the other hand, never served except as his own com- 
mander-in-chief. Whether the force with him was large or small, 
it was his; his personality thus pervades the whole of his career, and 
renders him the one prominent feature in every action in which he 
had part. This circumstance had undoubtedly a very great influence 
in the spreading, or rather—if I may use a French word which has 
no exact English equivalent—in the vulgarisation of his fame ; but 
much is still due to the fact that the man was sprung from the ranks 
of the people, was amongst naval officers a ‘ blue,’ and nothing but 
a ‘blue.’ This appealed to the secret instincts of a large body of the 
people ; and when Hawke or Boscawen or Rodney were capturing 
or destroying the king’s fleets, and banging!’ the aristocrats who 


: This is the word used by a naval minstrel of last century, whose effort began— 
‘Ere Hawke did bang 
Mounseer Conflanms’.... 
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commanded them, it was pleasing to the unwitting fathers of future 
republicans to remember that the time had been, when an officer, 
whom the aristocrats looked on with scorn, had reversed the fortune 
of the great game, and had shown that the English might possibly 
be beaten, even at sea. It is this, together with the conditions of 
his early training and service, which has led me to place the name of 
Du Guay-Trouin at the head of this article.? 

For at least a couple of centuries the Trouins had held a leading 
place amongst the merchants and shipowners of St. Malo, and for 
many successive generations some member of the family had been 
French consul at Malaga. In the third quarter of the seventeenth 
century this office was held by René Trouin, the younger brother of 
Luc Trouin, who owned and commanded a ship named ‘ La Vierge 
sans Macule,’ a privateer in time of war, a trader, chiefly to the 
Spanish ports, in time of peace. He possessed also a small landed 
property, La Barbinais, from which, according to custom, he took a 
distinguishing name. This Luc Trouin de la Barbinais had married 
a young Maloine, Marguérite Boscher, whose name, however, would 
seem to tell of a German or Dutch ancestry, and by her had sons 
and daughters. Luc, the eldest son, was destined to succeed his 
father in the somewhat mixed business which he carried on; the 
second, Rodolphe, died young; the third, René, named after his 
uncle and godfather, the consul at Malaga, was born on June 10, 
1673. There were two still younger, Etienne and Nicolas. 

In accordance with the old and still prevalent custom of France, 
René was entrusted to the nursing care of a peasant woman living 
in the village of Le Gué, nigh to the paternal estate, a simple cir- 
cumstance, which led to his being afterwards known as Trouin du 
Gué, a name which was gradually corrupted till it became Du Guay- 
Trouin, and so, in his later years, he himself wrote it, though officially 
he was René Trouin du Guay. As the consul at Malaga enjoyed the 
friendship of the archbishop, it was determined that his interest should 
be used in favour of his godson, who was accordingly, at an early age, 
sent to the college at Rennes, where his young head was duly ton- 
sured, and his neck encircled with the little collar of the divinity 
student. René, whose infancy had been passed on the wharf and 
amongst the ships of St. Malo, and had already pictured himself a 
sailor, objected strongly to the process, but in vain. Old Luc had 
a strong will, a keen eye to the family interest, and had quite made 


? The principal authority for the life of Du Guay-Trouin is his own Mémoires, 
published at Amsterdam in 1748, and since then in the Petitot collection. His life 
by Cunat is also a valuable, and in many respects an independent, work; that by 
Landelle is a mere compilation. A close comparison of the Mémoires with our own his- 
tories, and with our unpublished records, has led me to form a very high opinion of 
Du Guay-Trouin’s truthfulness: a certain partiality or occasional exaggeration he 
may have have yielded to, but assuredly not to such an extent as our own historians, 
who had no excuse but that of paltry and ill-timed ‘ spread-eagleism.’ The name is 
foreign : the vice is not—I grieve to say—un-English. Unless otherwise noted, the 
dates here given are throughout in New Style. 
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up his mind that, for his son number three, the clerical would be a 
profitable line of business. He died, however, in the spring of 1688, 
and, as his brother at Malaga had died the year before, young René’s 
mother so far yielded to her son’s objection to the Church as to allow 
him to exchange it for the law. The lad was therefore sent to Caen, 
where his studies took the form of fencing, brawling, love-making, 
and drinking. It was his ambition to fight a duel, and in two or 
three he succeeded in getting himself duly pinked, so that his time 
was pretty fairly divided between the preliminary dissipation and 
the resulting sick bed. Finally, after assisting an older comrade in 
the abduction of a young girl, he had to fly the country, and took 
refuge in Paris. Fortunately for the lad, his elder brother, Luc, now 
De la Barbinais, who had succeeded his uncle in the consulship at 
Malaga, had been driven home by the outbreak of war between Spain 
and France. He was thus in Paris when René came there, and the 
boy, accidentally hearing his brother’s name, not unnaturally con- 
cluded that he was hunting after him, and forthwith fled back to 
Caen. Here De la Barbinais found him a few days later; and, 
having been informed of his irregular, not to say vicious, line of life, 
took him home, convened a family meeting to consider his case, 
and straightway packed him off to sea on board the ‘Trinité,’ a so- 
called frigate of eighteen guns, fitting out'as a privateer by the house 
of Trouin. He was then just turned sixteen. 

It was the summer of 1689. War had broken out with Eng- 
land and Holland, in addition to Spain. Privateering promised to 
be active, and René Trouin found himself engaged in a life which 
offered all the charms of excitement and adventure. He had fallen 
on his true vocation, and, during this autumn of ’89 and the next 
year, won golden opinions from the officers to whose care he was en- 
trusted ; so much so that in the spring of ’91 his brother, De la 
Barbinais, the head of the house, judged him fit to command one of 
their cruisers. He was thus barely eighteen, and had been at sea 
not more than nine or ten months in all, when he was appointed 
captain of the ‘ Danycan,’ of fourteen guns. His popular biographers 
attribute this speedy promotion to his surpassing merit. Without 
questioning his merit, we would rather attribute it simply to his rela- 
tionship to the head of the firm, and to talk of his being under the 
circumstances a thorough seaman is downright nonsense. 

The ‘ Danycan’ had no sooner got to sea than she was caught by 
a gale of wind and blown right out of the Channel. She managed, 
however, without any great harm, to put into the Shannon, where, as 
the storm moderated, Trouin landed in Clare, pillaged, burnt a couple 
of vessels lying in the mud, and embarked again in face of a detach- 
ment of troops from Limerick. The remainder of his cruise was to 
no purpose. The * Danycan’ sailed so badly that she could not over- 
take anything, and on her return to St. Malo her young captain was 
transferred to the ‘ Coétquen,’ of eighteen guns. In this he put to sea 
on June 4, 1692, having, it is said, a commission from the ex-King of 
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England, James II.,and in company with the ‘ Saint-Aaron,’ of similar 
force, commanded by a certain Jacques Welche, also commissioned by 
James, and, presumably, an Englishman. These two ships cruising 
together, presently fell in with a large fleet of English merchantmen, 
of which they took five and the two small men-of-war that formed 
their escort. They were standing, with their prizes, for the Breton 
coast, when they were chased by an English squadron. The ‘ Saint- 
Aaron’ and the prizes got into St. Malo; but the ‘Coétquen’s’ 
retreat was cut off, and she only escaped by running into the shoal 
water and intricate passages inside the Isle of Brehat, and so into 
the anchorage of Erqui, nine leagues to the westward. Here the 
English ships could not follow, and, in attempting to do so, got into 
great danger. Trouin himself, when he wished to come out, was 
sorely put to it; for his pilot and all the officers who might have 
taken his place had been killed or wounded. If, as he has recorded, he 
brought the ship out without previous knowledge and without assist- 
ance, it speaks vastly more for his nerve and power of command than 
does the capturing of dozens of defenceless merchantmen, or of the 
pitiful small craft then employed to convoy them. It speaks also of 
a wonderful instinct, or intuition, and of a great deal of good luck, 
for, as is shown on our modern charts, the place is as nasty a one asa 
sailor would wish to see his ship in. For the rest otf the cruise 
he had the entire charge. A storm drove him into the Bristol 
Channel. He anchored under the lee of Lundy Island ; but presently 
an English ship of 60 guns was seen making for the same shelter. 
The position of the ‘ Coétquen’ was critical; but Trouin cut his 
cable and went out on one side of the island whilst the enemy was 
coming in on the other. It was some time before the line-of-battle 
ship could get round and follow in chase. The ‘ Coétquen’ sailed well, 
night came on, and she escaped; and, after capturing two West 
Indian ships laden with sugar, Trouin returned to St. Malo. In this 
cruise he had undoubtedly shown himself possessed of the ready wit 
and presence of mind requisite for his adventurous profession. The 
strain which had been put upon him enforced the lessons which were 
presented to him, and under such circumstances a man such as 
René Trouin learns quickly. 

Towards the end of the year his brother gave him the command 
of the ‘ Profond,’ of thirty-two guns; a king’s ship equipped for cruising 
on terms of partnership between the Government and the house of 
Trouin. The Government provided the ship with her rigging, naval 
stores, and armament, receiving in return one-fourth of all prizes. 
The merchants found the officers and men, their pay and provisions. 
The ship, though built and fitted as a man-of-war, was to all intents 
a privateer, although probably more suited to the work than an old 
merchant ship turned into a cruiser by the simple process of putting 
a few guns on board. The ‘ Profond’ sailed from Brest in the last 
days of December 1692 ; but she proved a dull sailer, and her cruise 
was every way unsuccessful and unfortunate. A Swedish man-of-war 
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met her in the night, mistook her for an Algerine pirate, and engaged 
her warmly till daybreak ; fever broke out amongst the crew ; she had 
eighty men sick; and finally, early in March, had to put into Lisbon 
in great distress. On returning to Brest, Trouin was, in June, ap- 
pointed to the ‘ Hercule’ of twenty-eight guns, alsoa king’s ship, fitted 
out in the same way as the ‘ Profond,’ and after a fairly successful cruise, 
came back to Brest in the end of the year. His next sbip, still on 
the same footing, was the ‘ Diligente,’ of thirty-six guns and 250 men, 
in which he sailed from Brest, on January 16, 1694, and after cruising 
for a couple of months off Cape St. Vincent and the entrance of the 
Straits, was joined in the Tagus by the ‘ Hercule,’ now commanded, 
for the same owners, by a M. de la Bouéxiére, and having, as second 
captain—or, as we would say, first lieutenant—Trouin’s cousin, 
Jacques Boscher. Off Ushant they fell in with four Dutch merchant 
ships, which would appear to have been East Indiamen: at any rate, 
they carried from twenty to thirty guns ; and the one that was engaged 
by the ‘ Hercule’ succeeded in beating her off. The ‘ Diligente,’ of 
greater force, and more daringly commanded, captured the commodore 
of the squadron, but the others escaped. The prize was sent in under 
the command of Boscher; and Trouin, separating himself from La 
Bouéxiére, by whose conduct, cowardice or ill-fortune, he felt himself 
agerieved, went for a solitary cruise in the English Channel. 
Ox?May 3 he was chased by the ‘ Prince of Orange,’ of sixty guns,' 
and finding that the ‘ Diligente’ could leave her at pleasure, he kept 
ahead under easy sail, flying the English ensign, which, presently, by 
way of insult and bravado, he tied up into a weft, thus making to 
his pursuer the signal to ‘come on board.’ Hereupon the ‘ Prince of 
Orange’ fired three or four guns at him, which ‘Trouin—who about 
this time began to be publicly called Du Gué—returned, forgetting 
or careless of the fact that he was under English colours. And so 
they separated. But nine days later, on May 12, the ‘ Diligente’ 
fell in with a squadron of six ships of the line then cruising between 
the Land’s End and Cape Clear, which chased her in amongst 
the Scilly islands, and having shot away her fore and main top masts, 
captured her, notwithstanding all the fine things Captain Trouin du 
Gué meant to do if untoward fate had not prevented him. The 
affair, as simply described from the English point of view, offers 
nothing very remarkable. I quote from the journal of Captain 


* A hired ship, but evidently of force, even if not quite of sixty guns. She was 
on her way from Milford to Plymouth, with a fleet of colliers in convoy ; and her log 
for this day reads :—‘ April 23 (O.S.)—This morning see a sail in the 8.S.E., who 
came bearing down to us, which proved to be a French privateer of fifty guns, who, 
finding how he wronged us in sailing, played with us, we using our endeavour to speak 
with him, firing several shot at him, and he too at us again, under English colours; 
but viewing us well, made sail from us, being, as lsuppose, for purchase which might 
be easierly gotten. Land’s End, 8.E.}E., 6 leagues.’ ‘May 8 (0.S.)—Yesterday 
evening anchored in Plymouth Sound.’ Her captain at this time was Samuel Vincent, 
afterwards favourably known in his association with Benbow in the West Indies. 
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Thomas Warren, of the ‘Monk,’ merely translating his dates into 
ordinary reckoning :— 


May 2 (0.8.), 1694 :—At 4 this morning had sight of a sail S.E. of us. 
Commodore made a signal to chase—a hard gale—all gave chase. At 10, 
saw Cape Cornwall, at which time I was within five miles of the chase— 
the ‘ Adventure’ close by her—he hoisted his colours, and the ‘ Adventure’ 
his—the former, a white ensign—the ‘ Dragon’ next to the ‘ Adventure.’ 
All run in between Scilly and the Seven Stones. At 11 the ‘ Adventure’ 
fired several broadsides into her, he in the meantime plying his stern chase. 
At noon were abreast of St. Mary’s Sound, where several ships lay at 
anchor. Wind N.N.E., hard gale with rain. At half-past two the ‘ Ad- 
venture’ shot the Frenchman’s main-topmast by the board, then the 
‘Dragon’ fired a whole broadside into her. I being at the same time 
under his stern gave him a broadside also, upon which he struck. M 
boat was the first aboard and brought the captain and the rest of the 
officers aboard of me. She was one of the King of France’s men-of-war 
carrying thirty-six guns, but could mount forty. 


After this the ‘ Adventure,’ and the next day the ‘ Dragon,’ took 
the prize in tow, and at noon on May 5 (0.S.) the squadron, consist- 
ing of the ‘ Monk,’ ‘ Mary,’ ‘ Dunkirk,’ ‘ Ruby,’ ‘ Dragon,’ ‘ Adven- 
ture,’ and prize anchored in the Sound. On the following day the 
French captain and officers were sent on shore to prison. This then, 
in its naked simplicity, is the English story; but as related in the 
‘ Memoirs of Du Guay-Trouin’ it is something much grander, and 
puts a very different colour on the business. Yet I feel bound 
to consider Du Guay-Trouin’s account: firstly, because it is that 
which the French accept as history, and on which, or similar stories, 
they to a great extent base their estimate of the man; and, secondly, 
because I cannot say that it is not correct. It was, indeed, written 
long after the event, but the broad facts agree with those noted at 
the time by Captain Warren. What Du Guay-Trouin says is, that 
finding himself jammed between the enemy’s squadron and the coast 
of England, he was obliged to fight. 


One of the English ships named the ‘ Adventure’ first overtook me, and 
we maintained a running fight for nearly four hours, before any other of 
their ships could come up. . . . At length my two topmasts were shot away ; 
on which the ‘ Adventure’ ranged up alongside me, a short pistol-shot off, 
and hauled up her courses. Seeing her so near, it occurred to me to run 
foul of and board her with my whole crew. Forthwith I ordered such of 
the officers as were near to send the people on deck, got ready the grapnels, 
and put the helm over. We were just on the point cf hooking on to her, 
when unfortunately one of my lieutenants, looking out through a port and 
seeing the two ships so close together, took it into his head there was some 
mistake, as he could not think that, under the circumstances, I had any 
intention of boarding; and so, of himself, ordered the helm to be reversed. 
I had no idea of what had been done, and was impatiently waiting for the- 
two ships to clash together, ready to throw myself on board the enemy ; 
but seeing that my ship did not obey her helm, I ran to the wheel, and 
found that it had been changed without my order. I had it again jammed 
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hard over; but perceived, with the keenest vexation, that the captain of 
the ‘ Adventure,’ having guessed by the expression of my face what I had 
meant to do, had let fall his courses, and was sheering off. We had been 
so near that my bowsprit had broken his taffrail ; but the mistake of my 
lieutenant made me lose the opportunity of one of the most surprising 
adventures ever heard tell of.* In the determination I was in to perish or 
to capture this ship, which was much the fastest sailer of the squadron, it is 
more than probable that I should have succeeded, and should thus have taken 
back to France a much stronger ship than that which I abandoned. And, 
not to speak of the credit which would have attached to the execution of 
such a plan, it is quite certain that, being dismasted, there was absolutely 
no other way for me to escape from forces so superier. 


So he was surrounded, and brought to close action by five of the 
ships, whereupon his men began to fly from their guns and to take 
refuge in the hold. 


I was busy trying to put a stop to this panic, had cut down one and 
pistolled another, when, to crown my misfortune, fire broke out in the gun- 
room. The fear of being blown up made it necessary for me to go below : 
but having got the fire put out, I had a tubful of grenades brought me, and 
began throwing them down into the hold ; by which means I compelled the 
deserters to come up and to man some of the lower deck guns ; but when I 
went up on the poop I found, to my astonishment and vexation, that some 
cowardly rascal had taken advantage of my absence to haul down the 
colours. I ordered them to be hoisted again ; but my officers represented 
that to do so would be simply giving up the remnant of my ship’s company 
to be butchered by the English, who would give no quarter if the flag was 
hoisted again after being struck for so long; and that further resistance 
was hopeless as the ship was dismasted. 


He was still hesitating when he was knocked over by a spent shot 
and stunned. When he came to himself the ship was in possession 
of the English. He was taken on board the ‘ Monk,’ whose captain 
treated him with much kindness and generosity : ‘ with as much care,’ 
he says, ‘as if I had been his own son.’ After cruising for twenty 
days® the squadron returned to Plymouth, and Du Guay-Trouin, 
after receiving many civilities from the officers, was allowed to go 
about a prisoner at large, making many pleasant acquaintances, and 
an especially intimate one with a young person whom he describes as 
‘une fort jolie marchande,’ an extremely pretty shop-girl. This 
good time was rudely put a stop to by the ‘Prince of Orange’ 
coming in, and her captain accusing him of firing on him under 
English colours. On this charge he was put under close arrest, 
though his friends were allowed to come and see him ; amongst others 
‘la jolie marchande,’ with whom one of his guards, a refugee French 

* Unfortunately no log or journal of the ‘ Adventure’ for this date has been pre- 
served; it would have been interesting to have had her captain’s version of this. 

’ This possibly means from the time of leaving Plymouth; the dates of Cap- 
tain Warren’s journal show that it does not mean from the time of the capture. 


But as the Mémoires were written many years afterwards, a mistake of this kind 
would be pardonable. 
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officer, now felt desperately in love. He implored his prisoner’s good 
offices with the girl, and between the two the poor refugee was fooled 
to the top of his bent; whilst Trouin ran down to the wharf, got on 
board a boat already provided, and with four of his companions 
pushed out to sea. It was ten o’clock in the evening of June 18.° 
As they passed out through the Sound, they were hailed by two men- 
of-war lying there. ‘ Fishers,’ they answered, and went on without 
hindrance. 

All night, and all the next day, they rowed on with but little 
wind. As night again came on a breeze sprang up, and they made 
sail; but being worn out with fatigue they all went to sleep, Trouin 
holding the tiller, Suddenly they were struck by a squall and nearly 
swamped. Fortunately, as the steersman woke, let fly the sheet and 
put the helm hard up, the boat answered the helm and righted ; but 
she was full of water, all their provisions were spoiled, and they were 
some fifteen leagues from the land. However, they managed to bail 
out the boat with their hats, and about eight o’clock on the following 
evening made the coast of Bretagne, where they stumbled into the 
nearest village, ate black-bread, drank milk, and slept the sleep of 
the weary on a bundle of clean straw. Afterwards they made the 
best of their way to St. Malo, where Trouin learned that his brother, 
La Barbinais, was at Rochefort, engaged in fitting out the King’s 
ship ‘ Frangois,’ of forty-eight guns, intending to appoint him to the 
command as soon as he wasexchanged. On this news M. du Gué was 
speedily at Rochefort and on board the ‘ Frangois, which he found 
ready for sea, and in her he started at once in search of fortune. 

Being well to the westward, he met it on January 13, 1695, in the 
shape of the ‘ Nonsuch,’ also of forty-eight guns, convoying a number 
of mast ships from New England. One of these, named the ‘ Falcon,’ 
evidertly a stout ship and well armed, mounting, according to Du Guay- 
Trouin, thirty-eight guns,’ he engaged sharply, and, having crippled her, 
ran down to the ‘ Nonsuch,’ and in the smoke of a broadside ranged 
alongside, and threw his grapnels, intending to board; but he was 
compelled to haul off by a fire which broke out in the poop of the 
‘Nonsuch,’ and raged for a while with great violence. Presently, the 
fire was extinguished and he returned to the charge ; but as he again 
threw his grapnels, fire broke out in his own foretop; the foremast 
was enveloped in flames, and he was obliged, for a second time, to 
haul off. Before he could get the fire under, it was dark; the 
convoy had dispersed, and he, and the two English ships with which 
he had been engaged, lay to repairing their damages. With daylight 
on the 14th he renewed his attack on the ‘ Nonsuch,’ with great guns 


® In the Mémoires the time is said to be ‘ vers les siz heures du soir,’ and the date 
is not mentioned. As it appears from the context that it was dark, the siz is un- 
doubtedly a misprint for diz; and it is so given by Cunat, who refers to the official 
depositions. 

* He speaks of her throughout as the ‘ Boston.’ Her name was certainly ‘ Falcon,’ 
but it may have been distinctively ‘ Falcon of Boston.’ 
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and small-arms, and was on the point of again attempting to board 

her, when the fall of her fore and main masts obliged him hastily to 

sheer off ; and as the ‘ Nonsuch’ could now no longer defend herself 

or escape, he went to take possession of the ‘ Falcon,’ which was 

trying to make off. Having captured her, he returned to the ‘ Non- 

. such,’ whose mizenmast had followed the others, and which, being 
quite helpless, hauled down her flag on his approach. 

This is Du Guay-Trouin’s account of this engagement, and is in 
the main fully confirmed by the evidence given at the court-martial 
on the officers of the ‘ Nonsuch,’ after their return from captivity. 
No mention was, indeed, made of the fire in the poop, or of the 
enemy’s attempts to board; but the independent actions with the 
‘Falcon’ and the ‘ Nonsuch,’ the crippling them separately, and the 
surrender of the ‘ Nonsuch’ on the 14th, when she lay a helpless log 
on the water, all these are clearly enough stated, and would quite bear 
out the judgment of the court that Captain Taylor had not made the 
necessary preparations for fight, and had thus exposed the convoy to 
great hazard. Of Captain Taylor’s courage, however, there was no 
question. With a really very superior foree—for the * Nonsuch’ and 
‘Falcon ’ together were far more than a match for the ‘ Frangois,’ 
which, nominally, was not more powerful than the * Nonsuch’ alone 
—he had been taken at such disadvantage as to be altogether inferior ; 
but he fought his ship bravely, and fell, endeavouring to repair his 
fault. After his death no further defence was made; and, indeed, 
none was possible. 

It will be remembered that this‘ Nonsuch ’* was the ship which, in 
1689, had captured the ‘ Railleuse’’ and ‘ Serpente,’ and carried Jean 
Bart and Forbin prisoners to Plymouth. Du Guay-Trouin, referring to 
this circumstance, says that he found the commissions of these officers 
in the captain’s cabin. I am quite unable to explain this; nor can I 
understand how they could possibly be there. The statement that 
the ship was commanded by tle same captain is certainly wrong. In 
the engagement with the ‘ Railleuse’ and ‘Serpente,’ the ‘ Nonsuch’ 
was commanded by Captain Coyle, who was killed, as well as the 
master, and was succeeded by the boatswain, who, being made a 
captain, served honourably for many years, and died a natural death 
in 1702. It does not appear that Captain Taylor had had any con- 
nection with the ‘Nonsuch’ till his promotion to her, in North 
America, a few months before his death; though he may have been 
a midshipman or mate in her in 1689. Itis the only suggestion that 
I can offer, and for it I have no authority. 

It was already blowing hard when the English ships surrendered. 
They had scarcely been taken possession of when a violent gale sprung 
up. The ‘Nonsuch’ was a wreck; and it was with great difficulty 
that Trouin’s cousin Boscher succeeded in getting her into Port 
Louis. The‘ Falcon, shattered by shot and the storm, fell in with 


* Fraser's Magazine, March, p. 355. 
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four Dutch privateers off Ushant, and was recaptured: the ‘ Fran- 
ois’ herself, having lost her mizenmast and both fore and main top- 
masts, managed to fetch into Brest. The story of his achievement 
ensured Trouin an honourable welcome. France began to be proud 
of him, and the King sent him a sword of honour, to which M. de 
Pontchartrain, then Secretary of State for the Navy, added a flatter- 
ing letter, desiring him, in conclusion, to refit his ship as soon as 
possible, and to join the squadron under the Marquis de Nesmond 
then at Kochelle. This he did. 

The squadron consisted, beside the ‘ Frangois’ of four ships of from 
fifty to sixty-two guns; and putting to sea, presently—on April 26, 1695 
—met three English ships in the chops of the Channel. These were 
the ‘Hope’ of seventy guns, ‘ Anglesea’ of forty-eight, and the 
* Roebuck’ fire-ship. They had sailed from the Nore in the end 
of March, in company with the ‘Captain’ of seventy guns, the 
‘Montagu’ of sixty, and a large convoy for the Straits; but 
two days before, by the negligence of the officer of the watch 
on board the ‘ Hope,’ they had parted company, and were now 
caught at a disadvantage by this very superior force. As the French 
squadron bore down against them, one, the ‘St. Antoine’ of fifty- 
six guns, attacked the ‘ Anglesea,’ and endeavoured to lay her on 
board; but her captain, M. de la Villestreux, being killed at the 
critical moment, the attempt was repulsed; and her fore topmast 
being shot away about the same time, she fell astern, whilst the 
‘ Anglesea’ made good her escape. The ‘ Roebuck,’ also, having no 
force, and under the circumstances being useless as a fire-ship, made 
off unpursued ; and the five Frenchmen clustered round the ‘ Hope,’ 
which, after stoutly defending herself for some seven or eight hours, 
was forced to yield, having, according to the deposition of her 
lieutenant, *‘ both pumps going most of the time, seven feet water in 
the hold, had lost all our masts, and the ship rolled so much that we 
could not manage any of our guns.’ 

For his gallant defence Captain Robinson was rightly commended 
by the court-martial, which recognised that the loss of the *‘ Hope’ 
was due to her having separated from her consorts and convoy, the 
circumstances of which were somewhat curious. On sailing from the 
Nore, two of her lieutenants were left behind on impress service; she 
had only one lieutenant on board, and her captain was most of the 
time sick and prostrate with alternate attacks of gout and gravel. 
Her ship’s company consisted, for the most part, of newly raised, 
perfectly raw men; and by the captain’s orders, the one lieutenant 
devoted himself to day duty, and to the exercising these raw men at 
the great guns; the night watches being taken by the master and the 
senior mate. On the night of April 23-24, this mate had the 
middle watch, that is from midnight to four o’clock ; he let the ship get 
taken aback, paid her off on the wrong tack, made no signal to the 
other ships, and said nothing about it to the captain, who was con- 
fined to bed with an attack of gravel, and might probably, if he had 
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been disturbed, have made use of unparliamentary, not to say un 

christian language. The weather was thick ; and nothing was known 
about it till daylight, when the lieutenant came on deck; but it was 
then too late. All this was proved to the satisfaction of the court, 
which decided that the officer of the watch, the mate, was guilty of 
negligence and disobedience. Had no particular result attended on 
his fault, possibly no severe notice would have been taken of it. As 
it was, his sentence seems, in the present day, peculiar. It was 
ordered ‘that he be carried with a halter about his neck from ship to 
ship, to all the ships at Chatham and Gillingham, and his crime be 
read by beat of drum by each ship’s side; that all the pay due to him 
in His Majesty’s service be forfeited to the chest at Chatham ; and 
that he be rendered incapable of for ever serving His Majesty in any 
capacity for the future as an officer.’ That the mate was very much 
in the wrong is not to be disputed: whether the Admiralty, that senta 
seventy-gun ship to sea with a perfectly raw ship’s company, an invalid 
captain, and only one lieutenant, was not very much more in the 
wrong, is a question that was not raised at the court-martial, but 
which can scarcely help suggesting itself to a thoughtful reader. 

On the return of the squadron to Brest, Trouin, still in the 
‘Francois, was ordered to cruise to the northward, towards the 
Orkneys and Shetlands, with the ‘ Fortune,’ of fifty-six guns, in 
company; and, after some fruitless months, was coming south round 
the west of Ireland, when, near the Blaskets, he fell in with three large 
East Indiamen, all heavily armed. But an armed merchantman is no 
match for a properly equipped man-of-war, even though of the same 
nominal force ; and, after a stout resistance, these three were taken 
possession of by the ‘ Frangois’ and ‘ Fortune,’ and convoyed to Port 
Louis: Du Guay-Trouin, in his‘ Mémoires,’ says that ‘ the riches with 
which they were laden gave a profit of more than 2,000 per cent., in 
addition to all the pillage which it had not been possible to prevent.’ 
The English accounts estimate the loss roughly at a million sterling. 
Possibly on the strength of his share of this money, M. Trouin du 
Gué started for Paris. He was still in the first flush of youth, and we 
may fairly suppose that the spoils of the Indies lay uneasy in his 
pockets; but in his‘ Mémoires’ he attributes his journey to his desire 
to be introduced to the Count de Toulouse and to M. de Pontchar- 
train. The latter was pleased to present him to the King, for whom, 
he says, ‘from my earliest youth I had felt an extreme love and 
reverence. On actually seeing this great monarch my admiration was 
redoubled. He deigned to appear satisfied with my humble services, 
and I went out from the presence-chamber with my heart deeply 
touched by the sweetness and nobility which marked his words and 
his most trifling actions; so that my desire to render myself worthy 
of his esteem became still more ardent.’ He went, therefore, to Port 
Louis, and fitted out the ‘ Nonsuch,’ or, as he calls her, the ‘ Sans- 
Pareil,’ reducing her armament. to forty-two guns; and on July 7, 
1696, he sailed for a cruise on the coast of Spain. 
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The ‘ Sans-Pareil,’ being an English-built ship, lent herself readily 
to a privateer’s ruse; and, having learned that three Dutch merchant 
ships were at Vigo, waiting for an English man-of-war which was 
appointed to convoy them, M. du Gué appeared off that port one 
morning at daybreak, and brought the ship to in English fashion and 
under English colours. Suspecting no evil, two of the Dutch ships 
came out at once; the third, fortunately for herself, was not quite 
ready to sail,and so escaped. In charge of his two prizes, laden with 
masts and naval stores, Trouin was making his way back to Port 
Louis, when, on the morning of July 24, at daybreak, he found 
himself close in with and to leeward of the whole English fleet, then 
cruising in the Bay of Biscay, under the command of Lord Berkeley.° 


There was no time, he says, for hesitation: I ordered the prize officers 
to hoist Dutch colours, and to run away to leeward, saluting me with seven 
guns each ; and trusting to the goodness and soundness of the ‘ Sans-Pareil,’ 
I stood towards the fleet, as boldly and peaceably as if I had really been one 
of their number rejoining after having spoken the Dutchmen. Two large 
ships and a thirty-six-gun frigate had at first left the fleet to overhaul me; 
but on seeing what I was doing, the ships returned to their station: the 
frigate—impelled by her unlucky fate—persisted in endeavouring to speak 
the two prizes, and I saw that she was rapidly coming up with them. I 
had by this time joined the fleet, tranquil enough in appearance, though 
inwardly I was fuming at the prospect of my two prizes being taken by 
this frigate: and as I perceived that my ship sailed much better than those 
of the enemy who were near me, I kept away little by little, at the same 
time forereaching on them, and then suddenly bearing up, ran down to 
place myself between the prizes and the frigate. I should have liked to 
lay this on board and carry her in sight of the whole fleet ; but her captain, 
being suspicious, would not let me get within musket-shot of him, and sent 
his boat to me. But when the boat was halfway, her people made out 
that we were French, and turned to go back ; on which, seeing that we were 
discovered, I hoisted my white flag and poured my broadside into the 
frigate. She answered with hers; but not being able to sustain my fire, 
she hauled her wind, and with a signal of distress flying, stood to meet the 
ships of the line which hastily ran down towards us: as they stopped to 
render her assistance, and to pick up her boat, I was able to rejoin my 
prizes, and without misadventure to take them to Port Louis. 


This is Du Guay-Trouin’s unsupported, uncorroborated narrative ; 
but it seems to me probable enough and perfectly credible. There 
is no question that, with a crew of nearly three times the numerical 
strength of the frigate’s, and favoured by the surprise, he would have 
carried her, if only he had been able to lay her on board. It would 
have been a brilliant feat, but really not a very difficult one. ‘The 
incident is one not likely to be found, and it is not found, in our 









































® This fleet left the Channel on July 4 (June 24, O.S.), and anchored at Spithead 
on its return on August 9 (July 30, 0.8.), between which dates, therefore, the inci- 
dent above described must have taken place. Eugtne Sue, giving a copy of. Du 
Guay-Trouin’s official letter (Hist. de la Marine frangaise, tom. v. p. 110), dates it 


‘Au Port Louis, le 30 mai, 1796 ’—that is with two palpable blunders: the letter is, 
however, I believe, genuine. 
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English histories. It may have been mentioned by Lord Berkeley in 
his official report of the cruise ; but, unfortunately, Lord Berkeley’s 
letters, or, indeed, any admiral’s letters of that date, have not been 
preserved, at least in their proper place. More probably still, it may 
be mentioned in the log of the frigate, or of one or other of the ships 
of the line; but not having their names, I have not yet been able to 
find any traces of it. However, as I have said, I incline to believe 
that Du Guay-Trouin’s narrative, as it stands, is a fair description of 
what occurred, and gives a correct though curious idea of the very 
lax organisation of the fleet, when a stranger could thus come into it 
and not be immediately detected. But notwithstanding the laxness 
in this respect Lord Berkeley’s cruise in the Bay was by no means an 
idle one. He met, indeed, no formidable enemy at sea; but apply- 
ing himself to harrying the coast, he burned all the villages, houses, 
and shipping, and swept off all the cattle of the islands Groix, Houat, 
and Hoedic; whilst a detached squadron, sent into the Isle of Ré, 
bombarded and destroyed the towns of St. Martin and Olonne. 

On Du Guay-Trouin’s return to Port Louis he wrote an account 
of the cruise to M. de Pontchartrain, describing his success at Vigo, 
his meeting with and escape from the English fleet, and passing on 
to speak in fuller detail of a circumstance which—more, indeed, 
than his mere adventures—bears on the point to which, in these 
papers, I wish to call attention, namely, the peculiar relation and 
attitude of officers of the Royal Navy to the officers of privateers, 
even when employed in the King’s service. It is for this reason that 
I give here the account of it as written by himself: °— 


Off the Isle Groix I met a large ship which for some time did not show 
any flag, and flew no pennant nor any other mark of distinction. I hailed 
her, and was answered that she was from Bayonne. The rate at which we 
passed each other did not permit me to hear more; but I and all my 
officers supposed that she was a Bayonne privateer. Shortly after, | 
lowered a boat to send a message to the prizes; on seeing which the ship 
hoisted her pennant, fired several musket-shots at the boat, and then began 
firing great guns. At last, one of her shot cut the halliard of the boat's 
sail ; on which I went straight to the ship to speak to the captain and ask 
why he had thus fired on me without any provocation. I was told to come 
on board; when the captain, far from hearing what I had to say, threatened, 
in the most violent manner, to have me ducked from the yard arm,!! and 
that although I protested, as was truly the case, that we had believed him 
to be a Bayonne privateer. This threat, so contrary to what seems to me 
due to my rank, would have goaded me to some extreme measures if I had 
not considered my own private honour as subordinate to the King’s orders ; 
so that I made no reply beyond saying that I should complain to your 


% Not in his Mémoires, but in the official letter, quoted by Sue (Hist. de la Marine 
Srangaise, tom. v., p. 110, &c.) with many mistakes or misprints, both of place and time. 

" «De me faire donner la cale’—to have me keel-hauled ; but keel-hauling did 
not usually mean hauling under the keel, though sometimes it did: ordinarily it 
meant nothing more than tricing the criminal up to the yard arm, and letting him 
go by the run. 
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Grandeur, in whose justice I had every confidence. . . . Your Grandeur is 
not unaware that several of the officers of the navy look on our success 
with anything rather than pleasure, as this one showed very clearly on 
this occasion by thus insulting me, whilst he behaved civilly enough to the 
skippers of the two Olonne vessels in company, who had committed the 
same fault as I had, if fault there was; neither threatening to duck them, 
nor making use of the abusive language which I pass over in silence; for 
your Grandeur well knows that such unmeasured threats cannot but cause 
bitterness. This, then, Monseigneur, is what makes me call on you for 
justice, without which I shall be unwillingly compelled to give up the idea 
of my intended cruise: and, in fact, this affair is of importance to all my 
associates, who—but for your protection—would be daily exposed to similar 
outrages. The captain of whom I complain is M. de Feuquiéres, com- 
manding the ‘ Entreprenant.’ 


Of the steps which M. de Pontchartrain took to salve the wounded 
feelings of the insulted privateer, or to restrain the jealousy and 
insolence of the King’s officers, no mention is made; and not the 
least curious part of the whole transaction is that there is no allusion 
to it in the‘ Mémoires.’ But when he wrote these in his old age, Du 
Guay-Trouin was a ‘ Lieutenant-General of the King’s naval forces,’ 
had commanded fleets and expeditions, and had probably learned to 
consider himself as one of the nobility and an officer of the Royal 
Navy, having altogether different interests from those of a plebeian, 
captain of a privateer. 

When the ‘Sans-Pareil’ was refitted she again put to sea, having in 
company the ‘ Léonore’ of sixteen guns, commanded by Etienne Trouin, 
René’s younger brother, and at this time not quite twenty years old. 
After a short cruise on the north coast of Spain they were in want 
of water, and attempted to force a landing in the face of the Spanish 
militia, who mustered to oppose them. A sharp conflict took place, 
in which Etienne received a mortal wound. He was carried on 
board the ‘Sans-Pareil,’ and died in the course of two days. The 
elder brother was deeply affected by the loss of this youth, whom he 
tenderly loved, and returning shortly afterwards to Brest, he went 
into retirement for several months, sick in mind and body, haunted 
by the memory of his loss, and the idea of the boy expiring in his 
arms. It was not till the beginning of the next year, 1697, that 
he returned to active life, and then only at the persuasion of M. 
Desclouzeaux, the Intendant of the Navy at Brest, who was fitting 
out a squadron of three ships, apparently on his own account, al- 
though not improbably at the charge of the Government; for, indeed, 
it is impossible to conceive a wider opening for peculation and ap- 
propriation than that afforded by allowing the intendant thus to equip 
a private squadron. The allowing a foreman of labourers to keep hogs 
in the biscuit storehouse, whilst his wife kept a marine store outside, 
as happened, once at least, at Portsmouth, was trifling in comparison.’ 


2 Parliamentary Reports, 1783. 
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Of this squadron, sent out specially to look for a Dutch merchant 
fleet from Spain, Du Guay-Trouin took the command, in the ‘ St. Jacques 
des Victoires,’ of forty-eight guns;the ‘Sans-Pareil,’ commanded by 
his cousin, Jacques Boscher, was the second; and the third was the 
little ‘ Léonore.’ They sailed from Brest towards the middle of 
March, and on the 22nd, being then some thirty miles north-west 
from Ushant, they sighted the object of their cruise, but convoyed by 
three ships of war, two of fifty and one of thirty guns. Du Guay- 
Trouin did not consider his force equal to the attack of such an 
escort, and for two days hung on to it, hoping for some opportunity 
of getting in amongst the convoy. But on the 24th he was acci- 
dentally joined by two privateers out of St. Malo, the one of thirty, 
the other of thirty-eight guns, and, so reinforced, he resolved to at- 
tack. The three Dutchmen were lying to, to windward of their 
convoy and in line ahead, the smallest ship in the middle; and Du 
Guay-Trouin determined to push on in the ‘St. Jacques,’ and en- 
gage the Dutch commodore, who headed the line in the ‘ Delft,’ 
The ‘ Sans-Pareil’ was to engage the rearmost ship, the ‘ Hondslaar- 
dijk,’ and the two St. Malo men were to pit themselves against the 
frigate in the middle, whilst the ‘ Léonore’ went in amongst the 
convoy. The allotment of antagonists was rendered unavailing by 
the action of the ‘ Hondslaardijk,’ which prevented the ‘ St. Jacques’ 
from passing her, and the two ships fell foul of each other, whilst 
the ‘Sans-Pareil’ pressed on to attack the ‘ Delft, which received 
her with extreme warmth. Fire broke out under her poop, exploded 
a number of cartridges, killed or blew overboard more than eighty 
men, and threatened to extend to the magazine, so that Boscher was 
forced to cut loose his grapnels, and to bear away as fast as possible. 
Du Guay-Trouin had meantime thrown half his ship’s company on 
board the ‘ Hondslaardijk,’ and without much difficulty had made 
himself master of her. He now pushed on to support or to avenge 
Boscher, and ran his ship on board the ‘ Delft.’ 


This new attack, he tells us, was very bloody, both by the very heavy 
fire, on both sides, of guns, muskets, and grenades, and by the splendid 
courage of the Baron de Wassenaer,'* who received me with astonishing 
boldness. Four several times the bravest of my officers and men were 
repulsed; and so many of them were killed that, in spite of my vexation 
and efforts, I was constrained to bear away in order to give a short breath- 
ing-time to my people, who were somewhat disheartened, and also to repair 
damages, which were more than slight. 


The two privateers had meantime captured the Dutch frigate, and 
Du Guay-Trouin now ordered the largest of these, the ‘ Faluére’ of 
thirty-eight guns, to occupy the attention of the ‘ Delft,’ whilst the ‘ St. 
Jacques ’ was lying by. ‘Sans-Pareil,’ ‘St. Jacques,’ or ‘ Faluére,’ it 


18 Willem, Baron van Wassenaer Starreburgh, nephew of that Opdam van Was- 
senaer who commanded the Dutch fleet in the great fight off Lowestoft on June 13 
(3, 0.8.), 1665, and lost his life in the blowing up of the ‘ Eendracht.’ 
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was much the same to Van Wassenaer, who received his new assailant 
with his old determination; and the ‘Faluére,’ roughly handled and 
having lost her captain, ran down to leeward as her consorts had done 
before her. Du Guay-Trouin hailed her to follow him, and together 
they would avenge the death of her captain. 


And then, he says, with head down, I rushed against the redoubtable 
Baron, resolved to conquer or to perish. This last act was sosharp and so 
bloody that every one of the Dutch officers was killed or wounded. Was- 
senaer himself received four very dangerous wounds, and fell on his quarter- 
deck, where he was seized, his sword still in his hand. The ‘ Faluére’ had 
her share in the engagement, running alongside of me, and sending me 
forty men on board as a reinforcement. More than half of my own crew 
perished in this action. I lost in it one of my cousins, first lieutenant of 
my own ship, and two other kinsmen on board the ‘ Sans-Pareil,’ with many 
other officers killed or wounded.'* 


The night following this battle was extremely stormy, and the 
ships, with shattered rigging and torn hulls, leaking at every seam, 
with crews weakened and exhausted, were in a position of extreme: 
peril. The ‘St. Jacques’ was kept afloat only by pumping and 
bailing, in which work the Dutch prisoners were made to assist ; and 
by throwing overboard all her upper-deck and quarter-deck guns, 
spare masts, shot, everything that could go. But the horrors of the 
night, the dead and dying below, the ship scarcely floating, the swell- 
ing waves threatening each moment to engulf her, the wild howling of 
the storm, and the ironbound coast of Bretagne to leeward, were all 
together such as to try severely the courage of the few remaining 
officers and men. At daybreak, however, the wind went down; they 
found themselves in with the Isle Groix and the Breton coast: on their 
fring guns and making signals of distress, a number of boats came off 
to their assistance; and in this guise was the ‘St. Jacques’ taken 
into Port Louis, followed in the course of the day by the three Dutch 
ships of war, twelve of the merchant ships, the ‘ Léonore,’ and the two 
St. Malo privateers. The ‘Sans-Pareil’ did not get in till the next 
day, ‘after having been twenty times on the point of perishing by the 
fire and by the tempest.’ 

Du Guay-Trouin’s success naturally won for him a distinguished 
renown. He had captured three Dutch ships superior in force to his 
own three. The St. Malo men were probably overlooked, and an exag- 
gerated account of his victory went abroad; but in any case his vic- 
tory was brilliant enough, and all the more so by reason of the bril- 
liant defence of Baron van Wassenaer. It was so considered by the 
King on the report of the Count de Pontchartrain; and he rewarded 
the service by sending Du Guay-Trouin a commission as Commander 
in the Royal Navy (‘Capitaine de Frégate’); on which the young 
commander set off to Paris, and was again presented to the King, 


* De Jonge ( Geschiedenis van het Nederlandsche Zeewezen, vol. iii. pp. §21 et seq.) 
accepts Du Guay-Trouin’s account of this stubborn fight as substantially correct. 
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who was pleased personally to express his satisfaction, and some little 
time after to allow him to equip—at his own expense, or at that of 
his friends—two of the royal ships, ‘Solide’ and ‘Oiseau.’ With 
these, and two private ships, he was on the point of sailing for a 
cruise, when the Peace of Ryswyk, in September 1697, put an end to 
his hopes of glory or of gain. When war with England and Holland 
again broke out in 1702, Du Guay-Trouin was a King’s officer; and 
the story of his career from this time belongs rather to the history of 
the war, in its connection with which it ought to be considered. Ido 
not propose, therefore, to follow out the events of his riper age with the 
same exactness with which I have dwelt on those of his earlier years, 
whilst he was forcing his way into notice; but some of his adventures 
have a purely personal interest, and as such tend to illustrate the 
character of the man. This is one. 

On November 23, 1704, being then in the ‘ Jason’ of fifty- 
four guns, having in company the ‘ Auguste’ of the same force, 
and the frigate *‘ Valeur’ commanded by his brother Nicolas, he met, 
in the Soundings, the two English ships ‘ Elizabeth’ of seventy, 
and the ‘Chatham’ of forty-eight guns. That the ‘ Elizabeth, 
brought to close action by the ‘Jason,’ hauled down her flag 
after a feeble defence, is to be read in our own chronicles,’ as 
well as the wretched fate which fell on her captain as the punish- 
ment of his misconduct: the ‘ Auguste,’ being a heavy sailer, was 
unable to overtake the ‘ Chatham,’ which thus escaped. On their way 
back to Brest with their prize they fell in with two large Dutch 
privateers, one of which, the ‘ Amazone’ of forty guns, they captured 
after a stout resistance ; but the ‘ Valeur,’ having gone on an inde- 
pendent cruise, and after some success, met a large privateer, which 
brought her to close action. The ‘ Valeur’ made good her defence, 
and escaped ; but during the action the young Trouin had his hip 
shattered by a cannon ball, and survived his return to Brest only a 
few days. 

When the ‘ Jason’ and ‘ Auguste’ were refitted, Du Guay-Trouin 
sailed once more in quest of adventures, and on the night of the 
second day again fell in with the ‘ Chatham.’ When morning broke 
the ‘ Jason’ and ‘ Auguste’ had her between them, within musket- 
shot, and a sharp action began, which continued for several hours, the 
‘Chatham’ putting herself before the wind and making all sail in 
her endeavour to escape. So intent were the pursuers on tbe chase, 
that they suddenly found themselves at no great distance from the 
English fleet, then cruising on the Soundings, under the command of 
Sir George Byng, and towards which the ‘Chatham, whether 
intentionally or by accident, had led them. The position was now 
reversed, and the ‘ Jason’ and ‘ Auguste’ were chased by the fastest 
ships of the squadron, which came up with them rapidly, the 
‘ Auguste’ being at all times a very dull sailer. On this, after a 


* Charnock, Biographia Navalis, vol.ii., p. 386. 
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hasty consultation, the Frenchmen separated ; the ‘ Auguste’ keeping 
well to windward, and the ‘ Jason’ going away free, hoping to draw 
the English ships after her in a wild-goose chase. But the English 
were numerous enough to separate too. According to Du Guay- 
Trouin, six ships followed the ‘ Auguste,’ engaged as they came up 
with her, and took her after a stubborn fight. The ‘Jason,’ on her 
side, was overtaken and brought to action by the ‘ Worcester,’ or, as 
Du Guay-Trouin has preferred to call her, the ‘ Honster ;’'* only the 
‘Worcester’ was of fifty guns, and the ‘ Honster’ of sixty-four; a 
difference which explains Du Guay-Trouin’s statement that after a 
short engagement, yard-arm to yard-arm, the ‘ Honster’ found her- 
self very much mauled, and dropped astern. ‘I should have taken 
her right off,’ he says, ‘if she had not borne up very sharply, and if’ 
—itis difficult not to notice the French use of the 7f in such cases— 
‘if she had not been sustained by several large ships close at hand, 
which would have fallen upon me before I could have got clear of 
her.’ So he kept on his way, gaining on his pursuers, till, some three- 
quarters of an hour afterwards, he was again engaged by the ‘ Honster,’ 
which this time, however, was content to hang on his quarters, firing 
as opportunity offered ; and so midnight came, and with it the wind 
died away. The other English ships had crept up, and now lay 
becalmed in different directions, all round the ‘ Jason.’ 


They did not annoy me, he says, for they were persuaded that I could 
not escape them, and that at daybreak they would capture my ship with 
less risk and greater ease. I was myself so convinced of this, that I called 
together my officers to tell them that, seeing no probability of saving the 
King’s ship, I was determined to maintain the honour of his arms to the 
last extremity ; that I therefore meant to make no reply to the fire of the 
ships which surrounded us, but to steer straight for the commander-in-chief 
of the enemy ; that I myself would take the helm until we were grappled 
with him ; and that as such an attack would be unexpected by him, we 
might have a chance of performing a brilliant feat before succumbing to 
numbers ; and that in any case the King’s flag should not, whilst I lived, 
be hauled down by any hands but those of his enemies. 


After this discourse, he says, he felt his mind more at ease, and 
went below to lie down ; but finding it impossible to sleep, he came 
again on deck, and spent the time in looking at the ships by which 
he was surrounded, and especially at that of the commandant, 
distinguished by her three lanterns at the stern and a light in the 
main-top. I will let him tell the rest. 


In the midst of this melancholy occupation I fancied, about half an 
hour before daybreak, that the horizon right ahead of us was growing black, 
and that this blackness was increasing. I judged that we should have the 
breeze from that quarter ; and as my courses were hauled up and my top- 
sails lowered on account of the calm, I had them set at once, without any 


* «Honster’ in the Mémoires, and thence in all published French accounts. It 
was possibly written ‘ Houster,’ which, for a Frenchman, would not be a bad shot at 
the real name. 
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noise, and all the other sails as well, ready to catch the breeze which was 
coming up: then, with what oars I had, I got the ship’s head round, bring- 
ing her broadside to the expected wind. It really did come; and as my sails 
were all ready, set and trimmed, I forged ahead at its very first breath. 
The enemy, who had gone to sleep in confidence, were quite unprepared : 
they were all taken aback, and before they could make sail and wear their 
ships I was a good gun-shot away; and as the wind was freshening, I 
rapidly increased my distance. The ‘Honster’ alone could get near me, 
and cannonaded me on the quarter, but could not sustain my broadsides. In 
this way the chase lasted till noon, by which time it was blowing fresh, and 
I had left the other ships far astern. I began now to drop the ‘ Honster,’ 
and looked on myself as though risen from the dead, for [ had firmly re- 
solved to be buried under the ruins of the poor ‘ Jason.’ 


In relating this I am obliged to trust almost entirely to the 
‘Mémoires ;’ for the account given in our English histories is so 
curiously incorrect, that no dependence whatever can be placed on it. 
It would appear from these that the ‘Jason’ and ‘ Auguste’ were 
chased, and the ‘ Auguste’ captured in July or August 1703; and 
that the ships which captured her were the ‘Chatham,’ ‘ Greenwich,’ 
and ‘ Medway.’!’ But there is no doubt whatever that the ‘ Auguste ’ 
was captured about the middle or end of January 1705, the date to 
which, by inference, Du Guay-Trouin’s ‘ Mémoires’ would assign it; 
and it is equally certain that neither the ‘Chatham,’ ‘ Greenwich,’ 
nor ‘Medway’ was engaged with the ‘Auguste.’ The minutes of 
the court-martial on the wretched captain of the ‘ Elizabeth’ prove 
that that ship was taken, as I have already said, on November 12 
(O0.S.), 1704; and aletter from Captain Bokenham, of the ‘ Chatham,’ 
dated ‘ Crookhaven, January 17 (O.S.), 1704-5,’ says,— 


On the 13th past, in the night, I lost company with the admiral, and 
the next morning by daylight fell in with Mouns™ Dugee in the ‘ Jason’ 
and ‘ L’August,’ the two ships that took the ‘Elizabeth.’ They both gave 
me chase till about one in the afternoon. Soon after I saw a sail, and gave 
chase and came up with him (being the ‘Constable’ of St. Malo, of thirty 
guns and 169 men), who after half an hour’s dispute struck, his mainmast 
coming by the board at the same time, being then about W.S.W., thirty 
leagues from Cape Clear. . . . The French captain confirms that the ships 
were the same that took the ‘Elizabeth,’ he having been on board Mouns™ 
Dugee the day before. 


It is thus quite certain that the ‘ Chatham’ did not turn on the 
‘ Auguste,’ and had no hand in her capture. Her log has, unfor- 
tunately, not been preserved, neither has that of the ‘ Worcester.’ The 
logs of the ‘Greenwich’ and ‘ Medway’ are, however, extant, and 
have no mention of the capture of the ‘ Auguste ;’ though it appears 
that the ‘ Medway ’ was engaged with a French ship of war of sixty 
guns—probably enough the ‘ Jason "—which escaped in the darkness. 
But our records of this period are almost as defective as our histories 


™ Lediard, p. 775; Charnock, Biographia Navalis, vol. iii. p. 39. 
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are inaccurate: there are no letters from the admiral in command of 
the fleet; and it is at present quite impossible to say more on this 
matter than that nothing appears in evidence that can controvert or, 
indeed, does not support Du Guay-Trouin’s narrative. 

To follow out the rest of Du Guay-Trouin’s life would be almost 
to write the naval history of France during this period. I will there- 
fore only refer to the action of October 21, 1707, when he, in com- 
pany with Forbin, captured or destroyed an English squadron of two 
eighty- and two fifty-gun ships ; a third eighty alone, the ‘ Royal Oak,’ 
had the doubtful good fortune to escape.'* Du Guay’s share in this was 
brilliant, and on his return to France, the King, Louis XIV., conferred 
on him a pension of 1,000 livres; which, however, he begged might 
be passed on to his second captain, who was, he represented, a poor 
man, and had lost a leg in the engagement. Afterwards, being at 
court, and called on to relate to the King the events of the fight, he 
is described as having said incidentally, ‘ J’ordonnai 4 “la Gloire” de 
me suivre ;’ on which the King interrupted him with ‘ Et elle vous 
fut fidéle!”"® The ‘Gloire,’ however, passed over to the English 
eighteen months later, when she, in company with the ‘ Achille,’ com- 
manded by Du Guay in person, and their prize, the ‘ Bristol,’ a fifty- 
gun ship, fell into the. midst of the Channel fleet. The ‘ Achille,’ 
escaped, not without difficulty ; but the * Bristol’ was recaptured, and 
the ‘ Gloire’ lowered her flag to the ‘ Chester,’ whose captain was that 
Thomas Mathews who, some thirty-five years afterwards, commanded 
our fleet in the Mediterranean. 

Du Guay-Trouin’s good services. were considered as far above the 
loss of the ‘Gloire,’ and in the following July, 1709, they were for- 
mally acknowledged by letters of nobility and the grant of arms, the 
blazon of which is: Argent, an anchor sable; ona chief azure, two 
fleur de lys or; with the motto ‘Dedit hee insignia virtus.’ The 
arms which, under the similar circumstances, had been given to Jean 
Bart were : Argent, on a fess azure, a fleur de lys or; in chief, a sal- 
tire sable; in base, a lion passant gules: both thus bearing a distinct 
reference to the arms of France. Many other noble and valiant deeds 
did Du Guay-Trouin after this, including the capture of Rio in 1712. 
After the peace he was, in 1715, raised to flag rank as ‘ Chef 
d’Escadre,’ having, for ten years before, had the actual command of 
squadrons. He received the higher grade of *‘ Lieutenant-Général ’ in 
1728, and, older in honour than in years, died on September 27, 
1736. 

And now, looking back un the chronicle of the past which I have 
here faintly outlined, can we wonder that, in France, popular esteem 


8 Charnock, Biogr. Nav. vol. ii. p. 117. 

1? The genuineness of this anecdote seems very doubtful. It is not mentioned by 
Du Guay-Trouin, to whom the royal joke would have been a neat compliment; and 
it bears a suspicious resemblance to the really historical remark of M. de St. George 
to Anson after the battle off Cape Finisterre on May 3 (0.S.), 1747: ‘ Monsieur,’ he 
said, ‘ vous avez vaincu “ l’Invincible,” et “la Gloire ” vous suit.’ 
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has been lavished on the memory of Du Guay-Trouin? From 
small beginnings he forced his way out of the cold shade into the 
hot sunlight. Ata time of great depression, when at La Hogue, at 
Gibraltar, at Toulon, the French navy had been pretty nigh destroyed, 
he, almost alone, supported the French cause at sea, and won many 
signal successes. It matters not that he often won them by means of 
superior force: the greater, in fact, was his merit, that with very in- 
ferior resources he could so often find himself superior at the place of 
meeting. But the points to which I have more especially wished to 
call attention are these: that Du Guay-Trouin was not, in the early 
part of his brilliant career, an officer of the French navy; that he 
was received into the French navy only when his name was already 
famous both in France and England ; and that, even now, the French 
navy is not so exclusive but that officers from the merchant service 
may—even though very exceptionally—obtain commissions in it. In 
the English navy it is not so. Whatever laxity there may have been 
in the seventeenth century, there is none now. I read in the ‘ Times,’ 
that in our army during last year there were no fewer than fifteen 
commissions given to men from the ranks; but in our navy, as at 
present organised, promotion, whether from the merchant service or 
from before the mast, is utterly impossible ; and though this impos- 
sibility may have certain advantages, may render our service more 
self-contained and more homogeneous, the study of careers such as 
those of Jean Bart and Du Guay-Trouin on the one hand, of George 
Walker and Fortunatus Wright on the other, leads me to doubt 
whether a possibility the other way might not also sometimes have 
its own advantages, of greater national importance than even strict 
homogeneity, and strict conformity to regulation pattern. 


J. K. Laventon. 





Toe New Coatirtion. 


‘7T PRAY you, Mr. Speaker, what hath passed in the House of 
Commons?’ ‘ May it please your Majesty—nine weeks.’ This 
brief interchange of ideas is reported to have taken place between 
her gracious Majesty Queen Elizabeth and Sir John Popham, who 
then occupied the position of Speaker of the House of Commons. If 
similar conversations are still carried on between the Sovereign and 
the First Commoner as to the progress of business in the Lower 
House of Parliament, it would not be difficult to imagine Mr. 
Speaker Brand replying in the precise words of Mr. Speaker Popham 
three hundred years ago. Parliament met on the 7th of February, and 
now on the 20thof March seven weeks have passed, and so far as practical 
work goes that isall. Business has beenatadeadlock. The driving- 
wheel of the Empire has been clogged so that it can hardly perform 
a single revolution, and the whole work of the State is stopped by 
the impossibility of conducting the ordinary operations of govern- 
ment. One Ministerial measure has been read a second time without 
discussion, so that it can hardly be said to have advanced astage. A 
few supplementary estimates have been passed. The money and 
men have been voted for the Army and Navy, though the discussion 
on the estimates, both military and naval, is held over. The House 
of Lords have appointed a Committee to inquire into an Act which 
they passed last session, and which has been scarcely six months in 
operation. Lord Redesdale has introduced a measure into the Upper 
House to revive the obsolete legislation of three centuries ago—and 
that is about the sum and substance of the accumulated labours of 
both Houses of Parliament since the commencement of what was ex- 
pected to have been a working session. The Easter recess is upon us. A 
third of the Parliamentary session has passed into oblivion, and (except 
in the seed-sowing of two considerable historical incidents to which 
reference will be made presently, and which must inevitably produce 
their harvest in due time) we are not one step further on in the course 
of necessary legislation than we were at the prorogation in Septem- 
ber. Every day, and in every society, the question is asked at whose 
door lies the blame; and it is not easy to answerit impartially. The 
Ministerial press and the Ministerial orators throw the blame partly 
upon the regular Opposition and partly upon the Irish Irreconcilables. 
The Opposition press and the Opposition orators lay the burden upon 
Mr. Gladstone’s shoulders. And the representatives of extreme Irish 
opinion, both in the press and on the platform, perform the manceuvre 
—which in a measure betrays its nationality— of at one and the same 
time taking credit to themselves for creating the deadlock and 
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charging the Government with incapacity for allowing them to do so. 
As the Ecclesiastical Commissioners of Sydney Smith’s time effected 
a double sensuality by combining the sweet flavour of rapine with 
the aromatic odour of sanctity, so Mr. Biggar and Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor have the double satisfaction of denouncing and glorying in 
the discredit of Parliamentary government. » But while these mutual 
recriminations are going on inside the sphere of party politics, critics 
outside that baleful sphere see much that is blameworthy in each and 
all of these agencies. They say that the Government business has 
not been successfully managed. Wise after the event, many of them 
consider that it might have tended to facilitate the transaction of 
business if the Rules of Procedure had been kept outside the evil 
circle of party questions. If, they say, the leaders of the two front 
benches had consulted together, some modus vivendi would have been 
discovered. But the answer to that suggestion is unfortunately too 
simple. A communication was sent to the leader of the Opposition ; 
but nothing came of it. Party feeling at the present time runs too 
high to admit of consultations productive of results between the 
leaders of the opposing parties. And even if the responsible leaders 
of the opposing parties had agreed upon a course of action, there is 
no guarantee that the followers of one of these parties would have 
listened to the orders of their chief. Sir Stafford Northcote has no 
influence over the fiery spirits below the gangway whom he is sup- 
posed to control, if that influence is exerted on the side of modera- 
tion. They will follow him with a reckless exuberance of animosity 
in any aggressive or obstructive movement; but when he preaches 
fairness to opponents or moderation of action in the interests of good 
government or for the benefit of the country, they either turn a deaf 
ear to his remonstrances or revile him publicly and privately as a 
man of no energy, of doubtful courage, and destitute of true loyalty 
to his party. That solution of the question, therefore, must be laid 
aside. But it may with more reason be argued that the Government 
are making over much of this business of the closure. If at the com- 
mencement of the session the new Rules had been laid upon the 
table, and the regular business of the session had been proceeded 
with until Easter, it might have been better in the long run. Men’s 
minds would have been made up dispassionately as to what was and 
what was not imperative. There is undoubtedly a strong conservative 
feeling among members on both sides of the House of Commons 
against any unnecessary change in the method of procedure. And 
the question has been asked not unfrequently, how could the closure, 
whether by a majority or by two-thirds, have expedited business 
during the seven weeks which have just elapsed? It will not do to 
drive the closure by sheer force upon unwilling followers. They may 
accept it now, and the proposals may, and probably will, be carried 
by a fair majority. But is it worth while to strain the allegiance of 
party to the cracking point upon what ¢an hardly be dignified by the 
name of principle? Whatever may be said in debate, it is scarcely 
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conceivable that Mr. Gladstone will stake the existence of his Govern- 
ment upon the difference of one half or two-thirds. He cannot go to 
the country upon the merits of a fraction. It is no time to swap 
horses in the ford when the floods are out and the current is running 
madly past. The times are too critical to admit of a change of 
Government. Such a change would necessitate a dissolution ; and a 
dissolution with Ireland on the verge of civil war would be an act of 
insanity as regards the future of the Liberal party, and an act of 
criminality as regards the country. It may be, therefore, that the 
arrangement of business might have been more successful, and to 
that extent the Government must bear the blame of the deadlock of 
the session. But their portion of blame is small when compared with 
that which falls upon the two other sections of the House of Com- 
mons. ‘ It is no use our obstructing now,’ one of the [rreconcilables 
is reported to have said the other day, ‘it is no use our obstrueting— 
the Tories do it for us.’ Last session and this session the action of 
the free lances of the Tory party has gone far beyond the bounds 
of honest Parliamentary opposition. They have thrown every 
obstacle in the way of the transaction of business in the House of 
Commons. In both Houses they have furthered the policy of the 
Irreconcilables both in Parliament and in Ireland; and they have, 
by persistently impeding the action of Government, aided the mal- 
content Irish in their experimental rebellion against the imperial 
rule. 

The deliberate obstruction on the Army votes on Monday night 
and Tuesday morning, the 13th and 14th inst., is the latest though 
not the worst exhibition of this new departure. The proceedings 
were carried on till four o’clock in the morning and are not fully re- 
ported. Though the Government had pledged their honour that it 
was essential in order to fulfil the law that the men and money should be 
voted at that sitting, it was a quarter to one o'clock in the morning 
before the Secretary of State was allowed to commence the business 
of the evening. For upwards of two hours men like Lord Folkestone, 
Colonel Alexander, Lord Henry Thynne, Lord Percy, and Lord 
Eustace Cecil played into the hands of the Irreconcilables. They, 
moving adjournment after adjournment, succeeded in hopelessly 
obstructing business till they forced the Prime Minister to transgress 
Parliamentary usage by having to state that the absence of the 
Queen from England was the cause of the ‘ public necessity’ which 
made it imperative upon the House to pass the vote that night. This 
statement of course fell like a thunderbolt upon these noble lords 
who had been rubbing shoulders with Mr. Healy and Mr. Biggar for 
so many hours in the division lobby. One of them for a moment 
assumed an air of lofty loyalty, and impeached the Prime Minister 
for mentioning the Sovereign’s name. But his virtuous indignation 
evaporated, and on this occasion they failed to gain their point. The 
night was not wasted because the vote was carried. But the obstruc- 
tive tactics were prosecuted without disguise. On many other nights 
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the same game has been played, and generally by the same men 
enforced by the constituent elements of the Fourth party and by 
Mr. Chaplin and Sir Walter Barttelot. On these occasions the in- 
decency of the transactions has been more or less concealed. On the 
morning of the 14th there was no concealment, but downright ob- 
struction naked and not ashamed. The action of the Irreconcilables 
is consistent, and from their point of view patriotic. They say that 
the only chance for their country is to bring English government and 
the English representative system to naught; and with that object 
they will use every exertion to discredit Parliament, and to make the 
Irish connection unbearable to Englishmen. That is a definite, and, 
in its own way, an intelligible declaration of policy. A kind of 
grim respect may be felt for those who try to work it out. It never 
will be worked out; and the only result which it is calculated to pro- 
duce, over and above the waste of valuable sessions, is the total or 
partial disfranchisement of Ireland. Even now the startling dispro- 
portion in the number of representatives and of the represented which 
exists between Ireland and Scotland is being freely discussed. Ireland 
has one member of Parliament to every 49,000 inhabitants. Scotland 
has one member to every 62,000 inhabitants. When a new Reform 
Bill is under consideration, the misdeeds of the Irish representatives 
will come up for judgment, and Ireland will inevitably lose a certain 
proportion of the misdoers. But while the Irish policy is consistent 
and intelligible, the same cannot be said for the deliberate obstruc- 
tion practised by the Tory party. The motive in the latter case is 
personal antipathy to Mr. Gladstone, and a determination to prevent 
him from carrying out the behests of the nation. At all hazards they 
will obstruct the legislation of the country and bring matters to a 
standstill. With this object in view they are prepared to co-operate 
with the followers of Mr. Parnell. The coalition between the official 
Opposition and the Irish Irreconcilables is no longer a matter of 
conjecture. It is an accomplished fact—one of the most ignoble 
facts in the recent history of the Tory party. The intrigues which 
were carried on last session between Mr. Parnell and the leader of 
the Fourth party have come to maturity. The go-betweens are 
changed, because the one is in prison and the other is risen to a posi- 
tion in the councils of his party which is hardly compatible with 
wire-pulling. But their places are securely filled. The noble 
Viscount the member for South Wilts and Mr. O’Donnell worthily 
represent the noble lord the member for Woodstock and Mr. Parnell ; 
and the incongruous alliance between the Tory party and the Irreconci- 
lables has been formally ratified bythe division of the 27th of February, 
when seven members of the late Cabinet—including Sir Stafford 
Northcote, Sir Richard Cross, Lord John Manners, and Mr. W. H. 
Smith—and twenty-four members of the late Administration, with the 
whole rank and file of the Tory party, followed the Parnellite whips, 
Mr. Richard Power and Mr. Redmond, into the division lobby against 
the Government and the rank and file of the Liberal party. At the 
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late general election there were some prophets of ill-omen who fore- 
told that the Liberals would have but a small majority, and would be 
at the mercy of a coalition of Irishmen and English Tories. The 
idea was scouted by all honourable men. The old constitutional 
party of English gentlemen would never, it was said, ally themselves 
with those whose only policy was the disintegration of the Empire. 
Honourable men who took that line must now see that they were 
mistaken. They did not realise to what lengths hatred of Mr. Glad- 
stone combined with terror of the people would drive the English 
gentleman. 

But it is not only that the coalition of these incongruous bodies 
has been ratified. Their conjoined policy has now been formulated. 
It will be in the recollection of our readers that Mr. O’Donnell made 
a pilgrimage of grace in the autumn into county Derry to help the 
Tory candidate to win a by-election. His mission was not success- 
ful. But it produced the new evangel of the Home Rule party. Mr. 
O’Donnell on his way to Derry paid a visit to Kilmainham, and on 
leaving the prison where he had an interview with his chief, he pub- 
lished a manifesto. In that manifesto he proclaimed that he was 
going to win the county by coalescing with the Conservatives and ad- 
vocating either compensation to the landlords, or an extension of the 
purchasing clauses of the Land Act. The landlords in this country 
have been taking soundings since the publication of this manifesto as 
to the feeling of the British public with respect to compensation. 
They find the water shallow and fear they may run aground. They 
have realised the fact that it is hopeless to expect John Bull to put 
his hands in his pockets to make good to them the losses 
they have sustained by reduction of rent. They cling to com- 
pensation still in theory, but in practice they have abandoned it in 
favour of what they call reclamation. They will submit to have 
judicial rents fixed because they cannot help themselves. But some- 
thing they must get from the British taxpayer. Additional facilities 
shall be given to the Irish peasantry to buy out their landlords. The 
price will be the judicial rent capitalised, and the purchase money shall 
ultimately come out of the pockets of the tax-payers of this country. 
This is the alternative policy of Mr. O’Donnell’s manifesto, and this 
is the explanation of the notice of motion which the late First Lord 
of the Admiralty, Mr. W. H. Smith, gave on the evening of Thurs- 
day the 16th, which was rapturously cheered by the Irreconcilables 
and hy the members of the official Opposition. The notice was in 
the following terms:—‘To call attention to the dormant provisions 
of the Land Act, and to move that further legislation is impera- 
tively required to provide increased facilities to enable tenants to 
acquire the freehold of the land in their occupation.’ This is the 
gospel which Mr. O'Donnell was sent into-the wilderness to preach as 
the forerunner of Mr. W. H. Smith and the Tory party of England. 
It is to enforce this doctrine that Lord Salisbury, egged on by the 
Irish Peers, has driven his followers into collision with the House of 
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Commons, and it is on the enforcement of this doctrine that this 
strange alliance has been cemented. We have the coalition which 
has been the subject of so much intrigue for the last eighteen 
months formally signed and sealed by the division of the 27th of Feb- 
ruary. And we have the declaration of the joint policy asserted by 
Mr. O’Donnell in Ireland, and by Mr. W. H. Smith in England. 
The alliance thus ratified between the avowed enemies of England 
and the Tory party under their chosen leaders in both Houses of 
Parliament is thus complete. It is one of the saddest episodes in 
contemporary history. It will be for the country to declare in due 
course whether or not it approves such a coalition; whether it is 
prepared to witness the work which it sent the present House of 
Commons to perform, delayed and wilfully obstructed by the avowed 
and deliberate action of the two bodies which compose the coalition ; 
and whether it will iook on complacently and see representative 
government imperilled and the great assembly of which we are all 
so proud, humiliated and degraded by the action of some hot-headed 
lordlings, who, in a panic about what they conceive to be the inva- 
sion of the privileges of their order, have driven a respectable body of 
politicians into the arms of those who are furthering and maturing 
a rebellion against the Crown. 

But while the coalition of the Tory party with the Irish Irrecon- 
cilables has brought legislation to a deadlock, and there is very little 
chance of serious work being accomplished, the session can hardly be 
regarded as barren. Two matters which will have some historical 
interest have occupied the attention of Parliament and of the 
country. The Bradlaugh controversy, which as an historical study is 
‘ treading fast upon the heels of the Wilkes controversy, has entered 
on a new phase; and the first step towards the modification or reform 
of the Upper Chamber has been taken by the appointment of the 
Committee on the Irish Land Act and the consequent discussion in 
the House of Commons and the public press. These two matters, 
though up to the present time they have led to no tangible result, 
are significant. They will play an important part in the future 
constitutional history of England. The Bradlaugh incident has 
advanced further than appears upon the surface. Technically Mr. 
Bradlaugh is in the same position in which he was this time last year. 
But morally he has risen to within measurable distance of becoming 
the hero of the people. Two years ago Sir Henry Drummond Wolff— 
for to that active disciple of the Protestant Church is due the credit 
ordiscredit of starting this controversy—began to busy himself (as he 
is now busying himself about Mr. Errington’s mission to Rome) in 
this matter. At that time he and his confederates of the Fourth 
party were acting more in jest than in serious earnest. They thought 
to enliven the dullness of the House of Commons by a personal inci- 
dent, and to discharge some of the venom which had accumulated in 
the breasts of the Opposition after their defeat at the polls by throw- 
ing dirt on the Prime Minister and his newly-formed Government. 
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They never contemplated the possibility of the controversy rising to 
anything like the dimensions which it has attained. But they soon 
saw that it might be turned into a useful party weapon, and form an 
instrument for winning elections. At first the responsible leaders of 
the Opposition did not adopt the subject of Mr. Bradlaugh’s social and 
theological views as part of their party policy. But when they thought 
they saw a means of establishing their disorganised party in the con- 
stituencies ready at hand, they could not resist it. It was at this time 
—when the controversy was beginning to assume proportions—that 
an observant member of the Liberal party warned one of the chiefs of 
the official Opposition of the dangers which were impending. ‘Do 
you know,’ he said, ‘ what your free lances are doing, and what you, 
the leaders of the great Tory party, are countenancing? You are 
going to make Atheists at the rate of 500 a week, and Radicals at 
the rate of 5,000. Does the great historical Tory party wish to be- 
come the propagandists of Mr. Bradlaugh’s social and theological 
doctrines? Because that is what you are becoming.’ There is no 
exaggeration in this statement. If Mr. Bradlaugh had been per- 
mitted by Sir Henry Drummond Wolff and his laboriously orthodox 
associates below the Opposition gangway to take his seat without let 
or hindrance at the opening of Parliament, he would ere this have 
disappeared from public notice. His popularity would have run its 
course, and he would have faded out of sight, as Dr. Kenealy faded 
out of sight in the last Parliament. But Sir Henry Drummond 
Wolff, Lord Randolph Churchill, and Sir Stafford Northcote have 
played the game that he and his colleague in the representation of 
Northampton desired that they should play. They have advertised 
Northampton and its two representatives. They have made these 
men and their newspapers notorious. And now, by acting unconsti- 
tutionally, if not illegally, they have raised Mr. Bradlaugh to the 
position of a persecuted man, and given him the coveted opportunity 
of posing hefore the ignorant populace as a citizen with a just 
grievance, and as an apostle of constitutional liberty and a champion 
of the constituencies. If Mr. Bradlaugh had been suffered to take 
his seat in the usual way, he would have been harmless in Parlia- 
ment, and would never have been returned again. Notoriety is his 
only chance of popular favour. By persecution he has become no- 
torious. He has already been returned three times for Northampton, 
and it is no over-statement to say that there are now from fifteen to 
twenty constituencies which, owing to his notoriety, would return him 
to-morrow. No future Parliament will be without him, and, as it 
is universally conceded, at the commencement of a Parliament he 
cannot be prevented from taking his seat if he chooses so todo. The 
number of his adherents has enormously multiplied. During the 
progress of the general election in 1880 it would have been impos- 
sible to pass a resolution in any constituency in the kingdom in Mr. 
Bradlaugh’s favour. At the late election his committee were inun- 
dated by copies of resolutions passed by enthusiastic Radical associa- 
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tions all over England calling upon the electors of Northampton to 
support him. And this is what th. Tory party have done. ‘Some 
astute party manager,’ as Mr. Whitbread said in the late debate, 
‘saw that party capital was to be made out of it in some constituen- 
cies, and they have kept the question going.’ And in the eyes of 
those who look only towards immediate party gain in this or that 
individual election the ‘astute party manager ’ has played a successful 
card. Sir Richard Cross tried with some courage to repudiate the 
charge. But he was answered conclusively by the cry of the ‘ North 
Riding election,’ and said no more in repudiation. In that election, 
as it is well known, the supporters of the Tory candidate used the 
Bradlaugh incident with effect among the ignorant dalesmen and 
small shopkeepers of the Riding. The clergymen on more than one 
occasion called their flocks together and harangued them in this 
wise: ‘Gentlemen, the question of this election lies in a nut- 
shell. It is this: Is there a God or not? If there isa God, you 
must vote for Dawnay; if there is not a God, you will support 
the Liberal, the nominee of Mr. Gladstone.’ If party triumphs 
at occasional by-elections are worth purchasing by such means, it 
can be done. But the policy is short-sighted. The country will 
find it out. They will recognise the fact that the ‘ Conservative party 
is still an organised hypocrisy,’ and they will understand that it is 
due to this ‘organised hypocrisy’ that prominence has been given 
to Mr. Bradlaugh’s social and theological opinions. If these opinions 
required advertisement to make them notorious, they have got it. 
The country owes it to the Tory party that Mr. Bradlaugh has 
become a man with a just grievance, and that he is on the fair 
way to become a popular hero. And if we are to have Mr. Brad- 
laugh in this and in every other Parliament, so long as le cares to be 
returned, we have to thank the Tory party for the boon. The 
words applied by Edmund Burke to the proceeding in the Wilkes 
case, when, on May 8, 1769, the House of Commons resolved that 
Mr. Luttrell was duly elected for Middlesex, ought}to be remem- 
bered in the present crisis. ‘Thus ended the fifth act of this tragi- 
comedy,’ said Burke—‘ a tragi-comedy acted by his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment at the desire of certain persons of quality, for the benefit of 
Mr. Wilkes, and at the expense of the Constitution.’ Substitute the 
word ‘Government’ for ‘ Opposition,’ and the name of ‘ Bradlaugh’ 
for that of ‘ Wilkes,’ and you have the exact position of this degrading 
controversy in its present phase. If Mr. Mill were still alive, the 
short-sighted action of the Tory party in this matter would not have 
worked a change in his proverbial estimate of the intellectual 
capacity of that historical party in the State. 

If the true instincts of Conservatism have gone widely astray in 
the matter of Mr. Bradlaugh, what shall we say of the recent action 
of the party which professes these instincts in the matter of the 
inquiry into the working of the Irish Land Act? By the ill-judged 
action in the Bradlaugh case of the hot-headed men who guide the 
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party, the more sober-minded among them have been pushed on to 
courses which are dangerous and unconstitutional, and a common- 
place and vulgar circumstance has been by them magnified and exalted 
into a great historical question. But shortsighted and impolitic as the 
conduct of the party has been in the Lower House, it is statesmanlike 
and wise in comparison with the conduct of the same party under their 
acknowledged leader in the Upper House. In the memorable debate 
of the 24th of February, which was initiated by Lord Lansdowne, and 
in which Lord Derby warned the leader of the Opposition as to the 
dangerous path on which he was leading his followers, Lord Granville, 
in tones which showed how deeply he felt the gravity of the occasion, 
spoke as follows:—‘ The greater part of my Parliamentary life and 
the whole of my official career has been connected with this assembly, 
and I venture to say that there is no one in this House who feels 
more strongly about the position and dignity of this House than I have 
every reason to do. I could not help asking myself, as I listened to 
the speeches of the noble marquis behind me, of the noble earl below 
me, and of the noble marquis before me, which of those three 
speeches were most calculated to strengthen the dignity and the 
position of this House, and to act in a conservative way in connection 
with its future.’ The question was a natural one for a far-seeing 
man who was able to forecast the future to ask, and such words 
as these, coming from a statesman of Lord Granville’s position and 
authority, would, one might have thought, have weighed with the 
noble marquis who leads the Opposition. But he might as well have 
spoken to the wind. Lord Salisbury paid no heed to these warning 
words. He did not look to the dignity of the House or to its position 
in the future. He pursued his course—the course, as it is now 
openly asserted, which was agreed upon between him and his Irish 
supporters in the House of Lords before Parliament had assembled— 
with a light heart and without even the semblance of hesitation. 
With his eyes open and with the warnings of Lord Granville and Lord 
Derby fresh in his ears, he has started a controversy which will not, 
and cannot, be laid at rest until the foundation and constitution of the 
Upper House of Parliament have been brought to the bar of public 
opinion, and until the democratic constituencies have given their 
verdict upon the privileges, duties, and advantages of an hereditary 
legislature. The present Liberal Government have been two years in 
office, and have tried to conduct the affairs of the nation for three 
consecutive sessions. In each of these sessions there has been a 
collision between the two Houses of Parliament. In the session of 
1880 the House of Lords threw out the Compensation for Disturbance 
Bill. The Government attached the gravest importance to the passing 
of this measure. Last session the action of the House of Lords with 
regard to the Irish Land Act threatened a collision between the two 
Houses of the most violent character, and made imminent a dissolu- 
tion of Parliament. For three days the relations of parties were 
strained to the utmost, and preparations for a general election were 
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pushed forward at the head-quarters of both political parties. For- 
tunately for the country the difficulties were smoothed over by some 
unseen agency, and the leader of the Opposition in the House of Lords 
gave way. But suppose Lord Salisbury had had his way, and the 
majority in the Upper House had remained obstinate, as they have 
remained obstinate on the present occasion. A dissolution would 
have taken place. There would have been joy in the central office of 
the Irish Land League, and joy in the Radical coteries of Birming- 
ham and Manchester. But staid and sober-minded men, both 
Liberals and Conservatives, would have had no satisfaction in the 
incidents of the election which would have followed. The one 
question of the election would have been the relation of the House of 
Lords to the House of Commons and to the country, and the answer 
to that question could not have been agreeable to moderate men. And 
now the third session has hardly commenced when Lord Salisbury 
has precipitated a new quarrel upon the country between the two 
branches of the Legislature. Opinions may differ as to whether it 
was necessary to give up four valuable nights at the best time of the 
session to a discussion of the vote of confidence in the Land Act 
which terminated on the morning of the roth of March in a Ministerial 
victory. It may have been necessary for the re-assurance of the 
farmers and landlords of Ulster, and to strengthen the somewhat 
feeble powers of the Irish executive. On the other hand, a solemn pro- 
test on the part of the Prime Minister, coupled with the refusal of the 
Government to recognise the Committee, might have been sufficient. 
In this view of the case much valuable time would have been saved 
for more practical work. Be this as it may, there can be no difference 
of opinion as to the folly—the criminal folly—of Lord Salisbury 
in pressing on this Committee in face of the warnings of the wisest 
men of his order, and in obstinately refusing any compromise which 
a self-respecting Government could accept. Lord Salisbury, 
it is only fair to say, takes a different view of this transaction. 
In a recent letter to some Constitutional Club he speaks of 
‘the determined way in which Mr. Gladstone seems to be trying to 
bring about a collision between the two Chambers of the Legislature.’ 
If it were not that we had ringing in our ears the echoes of Lord 
Salisbury’s memorable statement to the Conservative working men as- 
sembled at Hatfield that the * Zulu War was produced by an invasion of 
British territory by these barbarians,’ we could hardly have believed 
that the words of this letter were those of the very man who, not 
once, but three times within the last two years, has precipitated a 
collision between the two Houses. The later years of the Beaconsfield 
administration were distinguished by some incidents of dubious vera- 
city. But the most startling of these incidents sinks into insignifi- 
cance when compared with the calm audacity of misrepresentation 
exhibited in this letter. Pressure, no doubt, on this occasion has 
been was put upon him by his Irish supporters, and he may have 
been threatened with a transference of allegiance from himself to his 
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great rival in the affections of his party; and to that extent they may 
be thought to share Lord Salisbury’s responsibility. The Irish landlords, 
looking at the question from their own point of view, may have insisted 
on this Committee with the object of securing a recommendation in 
favour of either compensation or reclamation. But it is the part of 
a wise leader to curb the selfish instincts of a section of his followers, 
and to bethink him of the good of his party as a whole, even if in so 
doing he overlooks the good of the country. Can it possibly be for 
the good of the Conservative party to have the relations of the 
hereditary House to the representative House laid upon the dissecting 
table in every constituency in the country? Yet this is precisely 
what Lord Salisbury is doing everything in his power to bring about. 
At Easter, during the recess, and on every occasion on which 
members of Parliament, or men less scrupulous than members of 
Parliament, address the people, the attitude of the House of Lords 
will be discussed. And in the present temper of the constituencies 
erying aloud for legislation and redress of grievances to which they 
can get no attention, owing to the paralysis of business caused by the 
Tory and Irish coalition in the Lower House, it is not difficult to 
foresee that the agitation will take a firm hold upon the people, and 
that its roots will spread both fast and far. It will be said that a Tory 
House of Lords, led by such a man us Lord Salisbury, renders Liberal 
legislation impossible, and that itis useless for the country to demand 
reforms and send up representatives to carry them through, if the 
House of Lords is then to nullify the wishes of the people. Men 
will point to the action of the House of Lords during each of the 
three sessions of the present Parliament. They wiil direct attention 
to this strong Government, under the leadership of the chosen of the 
people, rendered useless through the agency of the Upper House. A 
struggle will be commenced between the privileged and the unprivileged 
classes, and the end of that struggle cannot be in favour of privilege. 
The masses are too numerous and too highly educated nowadays to 
capitulate to the few when the real fight commences. There is only 
too much danger that the forecast of the writer in the leading French 
review ' may not be far off the mark. Writing on this question, he 
says :—* The peers ignore the gravity of the conflict which they pro- 
voke, the issue of which will be a veritable revolution, the advent of 
democracy in England. English democracy is neither communistic 
nor anarchic. Installed in office it will be a new force, an extra- 
ordinary expansion of the English genius. Mr. Gladstone will play 
the glorious réle of initiating democracy in England, and of establish- 
ing justice and equality in the government of Great Britain. There 
is a whole unknown world behind the confused and incomplete 
manifestations of its Parliamentary evolution; but “the headstrong 
folly of the House of Lords” will only hasten its birth and its 
definite triumph.’ There may be some exaggeration in this view of 
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the events that are passing before us. The writer may look at the 
matter from a foreign rather than from an English point of view. 
But it is well sometimes to see ourselves as others see us. To those 
who view political circumstances as we do the prospect may not be 
so alarming as it is to those who believe in the maintenance of 
privilege. But in their case and that of the more fiery champions of 
Conservatism in both Houses of Parliament, it may not be imprudent 
that they should keep these words, and ponder them in their hearts. 
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